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Here’s why 


1) For complete 

information on Thionex-MBTS 
acceleration see Report BL-235 
or ask your Du Pont repre- 
sentative. E. |. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Rubber 
Chemicals Division, 


Wilmington 98, Delaware. 








Du Pont 


THIONEX-MBTS 


Acceleration 
is best for “Cold Rubber” Treads 


Thionex-MBTS acceleration gives you more for your money in cold 
rubber treads containing fine furnace blacks. Here are the advan- 
tages found by tire manufacturers in tests comparing Thionex- 
MBTS combinations with their regular-production accelerator. 


TREAD WEAR —Tests proved that the treads of tires containing 
Thionex-MBTS combinations wore fully as well as the treads of the 
control tires. 


TREAD CR ACKING _ Treads accelerated with Thionex-MBTS 


showed no evidence of crack growth during test runs as long as 43,000 miles. 


PROCE $ SIN G SAF ETY_ Actual factory processing experience 
showed that stocks accelerated with Thionex-MBTS have little or no 


tendency to scorch. Mooney scorch times of about 30 minutes are typical 
of “‘cold rubber” tread compounds containing Thionex-MBTS accelerator. 


ST ORA GE STA BILITY —Unlike compounds containing some types 


of accelerators, stocks containing Thionex-MBTS acceleration do not lose 
curing strength nor do they “‘set up’ even after prolonged storage. 


COST_The use of Thionex-MBTS acceleration saved money . . . was 
40-50% lower in cost than their regular-production accelerators. 


Tune in to Du Pont ‘‘CAVALCADE OF AMERICA”? Tuesday Nights—NBC coast to coast 
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Another development using 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company raw materials 






Revolutionary 
transformer 


GASKET 


does the work 
of three! 


W70u’D have to search far to find 

a transformer gasket that does 
the job as well as the Hycar nitrile 
rubber one pictured here. 


First of all, this gasket effectively 
resists any deteriorating effects of the 
hot insulating liquid which circulates 
in the transformer. Hycar OR-15 is 
the only elastomeric material that has 
been approved for this service. 


Hycar also seals out moisture and 
contamination. That’s just the start 
of the savings it makes. 


Formerly, on one type of trans- 
former tank, one cork gasket was 
used for leak testing. It was destroyed 
when the cover was removed. A sec- 
ond was used in testing the assem- 
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B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company does 


bled transformer. It, too, was de- 
stroyed when the cover was opened 
for inspection. Finally, a third gasket 
was used in shipping. (A fourth went 
along as a spare.) 


Hycar nitrile rubber cut these oper- 
ations. Only ove Hycar gasket is 
required for test, shipment and instal- 
lation. It gives permanency of seal 
hitherto unknown for this applica- 
tion. Assembly time is reduced from 
as much as 24 hours to 3 or 4. And 
there are more advantages. 


Hycar was chosen because of its 
high resistance to cooling liquids, 
gas, heat, cold, weather and wear. 
It has excellent compression set char- 
acteristics, good aging properties, 
and low moisture vapor permeability. 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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not make this gasket. We supply the raw materials only. 


Hycar American rubber may help 
you solve a problem —improve or 
develop a product. Send for technical 
bulletins. Just write Dept. HC-6, B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable 
address: Goodchemco. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 





Need high elasticity? Hycar has it— 


plus extreme temperature resistance 


and more advantages 


























To recipes add Philblack’"A 
Longer flex life makes it pay! 


If you’re now using channel black in your recipes, consider the advantages of 
Philblack A. In general, you can replace channel with Philblack A in reclaim 
rubber stocks and get equal performance and lower cost. Our technical sales 
representatives will be glad to consult with you on the economies of Philblack A 
vs. channel black in your own operation. 

Philblack A is a medium abrasion furnace black shipped in firm, dense pellet 
form. It can be handled efficiently in bucket and belt conveyors and in most ( 
modified air-activated systems. Available in bags or bulk. 





Recla 

matic 

GON 

PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY KRALL 
2 et PHILBLACK SALES DIVISION ag 

EVANS BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO site 

Warehouses in Akron, Boston, Chicago and Trenton. West Coast agent: Harwick Standard Surfac 

Chemical Company, Los Angeles. Canadian agent: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. %A Trademark Rubbe 
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[1TRA ACCELERATION 


NATURAL RUBBER and RUBBER LATEX 
GR-S and GR-S LATEX 





THE NAUGATUCK DITHIOCARBAMATE FAMILY: 





ARAZATE — Zine dibenzyl dithiocarbamate 


BUTAZATE — Zine dibutyl dithiocarbamate 
ETHAZATE — Zine diethyl dithiocarbamate 
METHAZATE — Zine dimethyl dithiocarbamate 


with OXAF Zine mercaptobenzothiazole 


@ Used in both dry rubber and latex compounding. 
@ Nondiscoloring and nonstaining. 


@ Fast curing. 


PROCESS—ACCELERATE—PROTECT with NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS 


Other Products of Naugatuck Chemical 


Reclaimed Natural and Synthetic Rubber — Aro- AN z 
matics— Agricultural Chemicals, SPERGON, PHY- N a ugatuc k | S| . at -kaahi® al 
GON and ARAMITE—MARVINOL Vinyl Resins — \H 

KRALASTIC Molding Powders—LOTOL, Com- Division of United States Rubber Company 
pounded Natural and Synthetic Latices— DISPER- NAUGATUCK CONNECTICUT 

SITE, Water Dispersions of Reclaimed Rubber and 
Resins —SURFA-SEALZ, Rubber Compound for 
Surfacing Highways—VIBRIN, Polyester Resins — 
Rubber Labels —Heavy Chemicals. 


In Canada: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION 
Dominion Rubber Company Limited, Elmira, Ontario 
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SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 57 BLACKSTONE STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. |. 





The above advertisement appeared in 
“Rubber Age,” September, 1950, issue. 


LA two recent ‘international meeting;—AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
iA RUBBER CONFERENCE and the INTERNATIONAL STANDARDS OR- 
GANIZATION—constant reference was made to *SCOTT TESTERS im the various 
papers and discussions. This testifies to the universal use of Scott Testers, which makes 
their terms and values a common language derived from world-wide familiarity with the 


equipment and its purposes. 


“Registered Trademark 
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GOODYEAR CHEMICAL DIVISION FIELD MEN 









BOSTON 
J. M. Hussey* J. R. Guilliams 
61 Brookline Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 
Phone: Kenmore 6000 





ATLANTA 
W. H. Abernethy 
560-66 W. Peachtree St. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 
Phone: Atwood 3871 


PHILADELPHIA 
J. W. Bear* 
Box 6770 N. Phila. Station 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Phone: Sagamore 2-8500 





NEW YORK 
D. E. Neese” 


W. E. Kelly 
292 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
Phone: Murray Hill 6-1300 


At your service 


Goodyear—through these field men—offers 
more service than any other company serv- 
ing the rubber reinforcing field. 


You'll find these men — thoroughly trained 
and experienced themselves, and supported 
by the top research and development per- 
sonnel in Goodyear’s completely equipped 
laboratories—at your service with the best in 
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LOS ANGELES 
R, T. Hickox* 
Box 3339 Term. Annex Sta 
Los Angeles, California 
Phone: Lafayette 2151 





ST. LOUIS 
R. E. Workman 
4210 Forest Park Boulevard 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 
Phone: Franklin 6795 





Cc. O. McNeer* 


GOOD, 


We think you’ like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” — Every Sunday — ABC Network 





CLEVELAND 
E. J. Hill* R. Wallace 
E. 13th & Chester Avenue 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Phone: Prospect 1-7750 





CHICAGO 


J. A. Weatherford J. E. Warner 
350 N. Ogden Avenue 

Chicago 7, Illinois 
Phone: Monroe 6-7371 





*District Managers 


technical assistance on PLIOLITE S-6-B — 
Goodyear’s outstanding resin for rubber 
reinforcement—and the other Goodyear 
resins and latices as well. 


So don’t delay—take advantage of their help 
by calling them today. You'll find them ready, 
willing and able to tackle your specific 


problems. 


Pliolite—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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How “INTERSTATE’’ Helps You Restore the 


Efficiency of 


BANBURY 


YOUR 





eer 





Expert Rebuilding 
Service 


Rotors, jackets, end frames and door 
top restored to original dimensions, 
and made amazingly resistant to 
abrasion with our exclusive hard- 
surfacing method: —all worn rings 
replaced with new standard dimen- 
sion rings; new bearings, bolts, nuts, 
dowels, packing, etc. furnished as 
needed. Complete assembling and 
fitting door to body. Sixteen years 
specialized experience goes into every 
job. 
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We Will LEND You 
A Banbury Body 


You can have your Banbury rebuilt, 
and yet be “down” only a few days. 
We will lend you a mixer body to 
use, at no extra cost to you. With 
this plan your mixer output need be 
interrupted only the time required 
to pull out your worn body and 
replace it with the body we lend you. 
Then away you go again at full speed, 
while we completely rebuild your 
own mixer body. When it is ready, 
you just swap again and return ours. 
We have at present No. 9 and No. 
3A spray-type bodies available. 








Parts Available 
For Quick Shipment 


We can supply many parts for Banbury 
bodies, sizes 9, 11, 3 and 3A. Included 
are rotors, end frames, doors, and 
rings. All parts are in Al condition. 
Many of these parts can be shipped 
immediately, subject only to prior 
sale. We have available also for 
immediate sale, or interchange, rebuilt 
No. 9 spray-type bodies and No. 3A 
spray-type bodies, all complete with 
door and cylinder. 









EXCLUSIVE SPECIALISTS IN BANBURY MIXER REBUILDING 


INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 


Phone JE-7970 


Main Offices — Metropolitan Bldg., AKRON 8, OHIO 
PLANTS 


AT ALLIANCE & AKRON 


Call or wire us for estimates — for action — Time saved 
is vital these days—and is money earned for you. 
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REPRESENTATIVE PROJECTS 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
All engineering wid architecture for two complete plants to produce heavy duty tires and 
tubes. . . all engineering for a plant to produce Foamex, Velon and Plastic Film. The design 


of special machines and other production equipment 


United States Rubber Company, Detroit, Michigan 

More than sixty problems in design, engineering and architecture during the last several 
years—for rubber processing, ventilation, material handling, production layouts, special 
equipment and buildings 


Inland Rubber Corporation, Chicago, Hlinois 
All engineering and architecture for a heavy tire and tube plant .. . production survey and 
plant layout for the modernization of their present truck tire and tube plant. 


Bakelite Corp., Bound Krook. New Jersey 
Engineering of new plant for manufacturing Vinylite Film, Ottawa, Illinois. 


“Matador” (Czechoslovakia 
All engineering, purchasing, and expediting for new tire and tube manufacturing plant. 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Engineering and architecture for tape production expansion, new millroom and buildings, 
water supply, electrical distribution system 


Western Electric Company, Haltimore, Maryland 
Engineering of new layout and facilities for Wire Insulating Plant. Engineering, plant 
layout, White Water Recovery system for new pulp insulation system at Chicago. 
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Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., Mansfield, Of 
i survey and plant layout for jong rang ag 
" ‘ange ¢ 

md engineering of fabric cementing and 
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Hewitt Rubber Corporation, Buffalo, Ney y 
tof primary departments and compound np 
20 and engineering Cf cooling and slabbing unit { 
ra plant to produce Restfoam. a. Se alles 
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fhe United States Government, Treasury Depart 
: pest ona ’ men 
y rng and architecture for an automobile tire 4, re 
m the Ford Motor Company plaat at Dearborn, Michsa nn Pant Wine the equipment 
ichigan en 
International Shoe Company, Hannibal Missouri 
tof the plant at Hannibal, M oI 
sulting service * NO. + - - design and engineering fur stock dusting t 









Dayton Rubber Company, Dayton, Ohio 
iete Mill and Calender Room Lavout 







Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Toronto 


Mant Survey, Departmental Layout 





Ontario, ( hala 






(eneral Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohi« 


At 





agineering and architecture for an automobile 





and truck tire plant at W 









suwering for the modernization of facilities at Akron ae 
Adamson United Company, Akron, Ohio 
Design engineering of continuous four-roll calender trains and fat 

ipownt for rubber fabrication plants ne 



















EIGHTY PER CENT of the manufacturers who have 
employed Giffels and Vallet, Inc. have already made 
further assignments. This is significant because these 
are the rubber fabricators who are active in the 
creation of new and modern facilities . . . and this is 
the group who is showing their confidence in the re- 
liability of our engineering recommendations. 


These rubber and plastics fabricators are availing 
themselves of more than twenty years of engineering 
experience — using recommendations of specialists, 
trained in the industry, to develop production facilities 
which will most efficiently utilize the capital invested. 


GIFFELS & VALLET, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING DIVISION 
1000 MARQUETTE BUILDING DETROIT 26, MICH. 
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tet “ICEBERG” PIGMENT 





World’s largest calcining furnace for production 
of anhydrous kaolin pigments. (U. S. Pat. No. 
2307239). 








In order to augment our services 
to West Coast customers, we are 
now stocking several Burgess prod- 
ucts at the California Warehouse, 
1248 Wholesale St., Los Angeles 21, 
California. 


These stocks are in charge of 
Merit Western Company of Los 
Angeles, whose telephone number 
is Tucker 5581. Ask for Mr. George 
R. Steinbach. 








Solve Your 


For rubber and plastic compounds "ICE- 
BERG" provides excellent base color as 
a white mineral loading. It minimizes the 
use of expensive white pigments. 


PROPERTIES INCLUDE: 


—Excellent white color 

—GE brightness, 90 to 92 

—Uniform pH 

—Low moisture absorption 

—Excellent processing and curing characteristics 


—Minimizes die plating or ring coating (sticking of 


resinous and mineral materials to the die) 


—Applicable as reinforcing pigment and filler to GR-S, 


natural rubber, butyl, vinyl, plastics, neoprene, etc. 


Working sample and technical data on request. 





e HYDROUS AND AN- 
COMPANY HYDROUS KAOLIN. 
PIGMENTS - CLAYS - 
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ANTISUN WAX: PLASTI- 


EXECUTIVE SALES OFFICES: 64 HAMILTON ST., PATERSON; N. J. ¢ CHICAGO AREA: WALTER H. HERRS, CIZERS » WHITINGS - 


40 CUSTER ST., LEMONT, ILL. © WEST COAST: MERIT WESTERN COMPANY, 1248 WHOLESALE ST., MINERAL COLORS. 
LOS ANGELES 21, CAL. © MINES AND PLANTS AT SANDERSVILLE, GEORGIA * WAREHOUSES: TRENTON, 


NEW JERSEY; AKRON, OHIO; PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 
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United channel biacks conform with 
your needs and with those of the times. 


United channel blacks give matchless 
satisfaction with products in manufac- 


ture and in service 
United channel blacks represent real 


quality. They have a reputation for 


unsurpassed uniformity 


STANDARDIZE ON UNITED BLACKS 
THEY ABOUND IN ADVANTAGES 


RESEARCH DIVISION 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Charleston 27, West Virginia 


























RUBBER & PLASTICS MACHINERY BULLETIN 


Reporting News and Machine Design Developments 








IN BUSINESS TO REDUCE YOUR COSTS 











30% MORE PRODUCTION OF RECLAIM New om a 
oxtruaer ead eas 
STOCK WITH NEW NRM STRAINER SCREW 6 clean and chanee 


NRM‘'s newest camelback or tread-cap head 
demonstrates the simplicity of all of NRM’s 
tuber and tuber accessory designs. The head 
is split horizontally, so that the upper halt 
can be removed easily for cleaning at the 
end of a run. ‘ 
Die plates are 
iclamped in 
place by a 
lhinged drop 
gate, which can 
be opened read- 
ily for changing 
| plates by merely 
loosening two 
swing bolts. 
High material flow efficiency is obtained 
by elimination of roughness and small pock- 
ets which might cause sticking or burning of 
material passing through the head. This 
attention to profile and surface condition 
also reduces cleaning requirements. 
The new extruder head is primarily for 
narrow sections of stock, such as those used 
- , , : ; in extruding camelback or tire tread cap 
You can now strain 30% more natural or | about yourstrainer—willreceivea prompt sections. The same design can be used where 
synthetic stock by equipping your NRM | answer. Write National Rubber Machin- |a slab or ribbon is desired. The head can be 
strainers with a newly developed conical | ery Company, 47 West Exchange Street, | applied to extruders of 4% inches and larger 
nose screw. Also, the customary bulk of | Akron 8, Ohio. Two mounting styles are available—flange 


‘ ‘ ; screw type. C ating ional) 
contaminated stock, which must ordi- | Pounos oF a ew ee Chrome plating (optiona 
RECLAIMED is recommended. 


narily be cut off when changing screens, | stecx 













































































e b - 30,000 j 

is eliminated, ) NOW —COLD FEED EXTRUDING! 
More uniform pressure and flow are | ss.0e poo | Many extruding jobs require pre-warming 
other advantages realized with this im- | Py, rounes | of the material on a two-roll mill, prior to 
portant new strainer development. There | 20,000 4 feeding it into the extruder. This pre-warm- 
is little or no increase in power require- | Py, a ing can now be accomplished in the extruder 
d ‘ sintained | eo Jn 7! itself, by use of a special cold-feed screw and 
EREDAS, SUG CEMIPCIATULES AFC MAGAINCS | we qq ' liner which can be incorporated into any 
at a lower level. Temperatures stay lower | | me ' existing NRM rubber extruder. 
since virtually stagnant stock around the |*°°° Wa rs Tests show that a large part of the com- 
outer diameter of the strainer plate is | pounds used in the mechanical goods ex- 
disninaued. oP 7 truding industry can be successfully fed at 
‘ room temperature in the modified NRM 
The new conical nose screw can be : extruder. Other compounds can be handled 

incorporated into your present strainers sean ae anata with additional modification. 


having a screw which pauls dane ther | whines scncnenss aicns ot nad: smetend te The production rate of a given extruder 
head at a constant diameter to within an | t¥° 8%-inch strainers. Lower curve is for stand- will be reduced somewhat by incorporation 
| ard strainer ; upper curve is for new NRM quick- of this feature. However, the elimination of 


inch or so of the strainer plate. | opening strainer equipped with the conical nose ae . ; ° 
Your i : , on dene, th am ehalees dam, the ebeelnes |S WM-UP mill and labor for its operation, 
Our inquiry or request for quotation | .ouipped with the conical nose screw produces ; reduced maintenance and floor space require- 


—accompanied by complete information | an additional 10,000 pounds of stock. ments will materially reduce extrusion costs 


NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY or General piste vdeo “neg Laboratories 


PLANTS at Akron and Columbiana, Ohio and Clifton, N. J. 
AGENTS East: National Rubber Machinery Co., Clifton, N. J. 


West: S. M. Kipp, Box 441, Pasadena 18, Calif. ’ 
EUROPE Rubber Machinery: GILLESPIE & COMPANY ners 
96 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
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e FINE particle size white pigment. 
Brightness 90-92. GOOD reinforcing. 


Excellent processing. 
»» SAMPLES SENT PROMPTLY ON REQUEST. « « 


SOUTHERN CLAYS, Ine. 


33 RECTOR STREET 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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YOUR PRODUCT WITH Ce 
RECLAIMED RUBBER 
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U. S. RECLAIMS keep tire production : 


... in spite of the shortage of new rubber! 


Tire producers learned long ago that the 
drastic price fluctuations of crude rubber, and 
the ever-changing government restrictions on 
crudes and synthetics, made it almost impos- 
sible to maintain production standards. That’s 
when they discovered how to STABILIZE their 
quality, their production and their costs by 
ALWAYS using a certain percentage of U. S. 
Reclaimed Rubber in their formulae. In addi- 
tion, they get the plus values of faster mixing 
and easier processing. 

What do you make out of rub- 
ber? Is it tires, battery boxes, 


December, 1950 


68 years sewing the industry solely as reclaimers 


footwear, garden hose, plumbing specialties, 
steering wheels or friction tape? It could be 
any one of hundreds of items! Whatever you 
make, rest assured there is probably a U. S. 
Reclaim that will help you STABILIZE your 
quality, STABILIZE your costs and MAKE 
YOUR NEW RUBBER GO FARTHER. 
Always keep reclaims in your formula and 
always look to U.S. for the best. U.S. Rubber 
Reclaiming Company, Inc., P. O. Box 365, 
Buffalo 5, N. Y. 
Trenton agent: H. M. Royal, Inc., 689 Pen- 


nington Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


»RUBBER RECLAIMING COMPANY, INC. 
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“TT'S that Yankee ingenuity,” moaned British 
shipowners when New England's clippers cut 
into their lucrative business of carrying gold-rush 
hordes to California and hauling tea from China. 
Yankee builders had seen that the times called 
for faster ships—a type that could sail the 19,000 
miles ‘round the Horn to San Francisco in 3 months 
instead of 13. So they cut away from the bulky 
orthodox designs and pioneered the trim, sleek 
clipper that put this country out in front on the 
high seas. 

At the same time, ingenuity was proving a boon 
to other pioneers. The New Jersey Zinc Co., or- 
ganized in 1848 for the purpose of smelting zinc 
from domestic ore, was running into one snag after 
another, even as its predecessors had. 

But we contrived new and unique methods on 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
Founded 1 848 


The clipper ship era, launched in 1845, sailed into fame on winds of the gold-rush frenzy. Although it reached its zenith 
in 1852, not until many years later could steam-driven craft equal the speed record of such clippers as the Flying Cloud. 


VSR — The Cliffper / 


ht 


SECOND OF A SERIES 





a ai 






each occasion and, after 4 years of continuous 
experimenting, discovered a means of producing 
Zinc Oxide directly from the ore and collecting it in 
large muslin bags. Known as the American Process, 
it provided the infant rubber industry with the first 
domestic zinc pigment: Horse Head Zinc Oxide. 






BETTMANN ARCHIVE 





For over a century, The New Jersey Zinc Co. has con- 
tinued to pioneer outstanding developments, many of which 
have helped speed the progress of the rubber industry. 


HORSE HEAD ZINC PIGMENTS 


The Pioneer Line 


Most used by the rubber industry since 1852 
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aoRSE HEAD PRODUr¢ 


160 Front Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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T. W. MORRIS TRIMMING MACHINES 
Are Incomparable 









Are you trimming... 







Heels 






Soles 


Water Bottles 







Taps 





Syringes 









Bathing Caps 










Strips 
Mechanical Packings 
V-Belts 








Fabric 
Sponge 









Plastic 







Toys 







Automotive rings 


Boots 






Tires 






Balls 










Mats 
B e s etc. ? 






There is a MORRIS Trimmer 
for every trimming job 


The World’s Trimmers 






















#11 Automatic Trimmer. Rings Inside and Outside. 





Mail Address 


6301 WINTHROP AVE., CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


Phone Sheldrake 3-1221 Cable ‘*Mortrim’’ 
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We ha ve been 
making all types 


of extruders for 
the rubber industry 


SINCE 1879 


* 


Your enquiries will receive 
the benefit of over 65 years 
experience in the design 


An 8-inch Shaw Extruder and manufacture of sound 
for Tyre Tread Production machines 








WE CAN EQUIP 
COMPLETE TYRE 
PLANTS AND GEN- 
ERAL RUBBER PROC- 
ESSING FACTORIES 
WITH MACHINERY 
PRODUCED ON 
MODERN PLANT BY 
SKILLED WORKMEN 
AND TECHNICIANS. 





FRANCIS SHAW & CO.LTD. MANCHESTER II ENGLAND 
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Cut milling costs with outstanding processing 


POLYMEL D 


(A solid friable sty 











Highly effective in small quantities 


Splendid physicals 
Maintains hardness 
Excellent moldability 
Extender for styrene hardeners and stiffeners 
High dielectric properties 


Detackifies highly loaded stocks 


Highly advantageous in GR-S compounding 
Excellent oenitin for all highly loaded batches 


Price 2312¢ 1,000 Ib. to a carload, 24¢ in less quantities f.o.b. factory 


Readily mathe 


7 Sample on request 
- 1800 Bayard Street 
THE POLY MEL CORP Baltimore 30, Maryland 
e Phone: PLaza 1240 
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JOE ZINC OXIDES 
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As the table of contentssKindicates, this fifyHive page 
book is intended. to be a complete and infornfative man- 
ual on lead-free zinc oxide. In preparing the book, we 
have included only that material which we considered 
to be of maximum interest and value to technologists 
in the consuming industries. 

The book has been divided into two parts. Section I 
concerns itself with the production of St. Joe commer- 
cially lead-free zinc oxides; it is a detailed and illus- 
trated, step-by-step itinerary which begins underground 
in one of our zinc mines in upper New 
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series of materials that may be quite different from the 
material which is identified by the chemical symbol 
ZnO. Actually, ZnO is only a part of the materials thus 
described although its content is usually from 95.0 to 
99.8% by weight. Other materials which may be a com- 
ponent part of commercial zinc oxides are, in some cases, 
beneficial and in others objectionable from the viewpoint 
of the consumer as well as the manufacturer. 
Generally speaking, the characteristics possessed by the 
various zinc oxides now on the market were not developed 
by specifications set up by consumers, 





York State, and ends with the packing 
of the finished product in our Joseph- 
town, Pennsylvania plant. Section II 


e CONTENTS 


but are the result of the various condi- 
tions surrounding the manufacture of 


contains representative technical data 
on our various grades of black, red and 
green label zinc oxides, accompanied 
by photomicrographs and charts ana- 
lyzing their particle size distribution 
characteristics. In addition, Section II 
includes a brief discussion of the role 
of zinc oxide in the major consuming 
industries. : 

Our reason for devoting twenty pages 
of this book to the production aspects 
of our zinc oxides will become apparent 
upon consideration of these facts: The 
trade term “Zinc Oxide” describes a 





* A Short History of the St. Joseph 
Lead Company 


* The Production of St. Joe Zine Oxides 
* General Properties of Zinc Oxide 

© Zine Oxide in Rubber Compounds 

* St. Joe Rubber Grade Zinc Oxides 

* Zinc Oxide in Protective Coatings 

* St. Joe Paint Grade Zinc Oxides 


* Zine Oxide in the Chemical, Pharma- 
ceutical and Other Industries 


* Zine Oxide in the Ceramic Industries 


* $t. Joe Ceramic Grade Zine Oxides 








the pigments. A knowledge of zinc 
oxide production is thus an asset to 
consumers because different production 
methods result in pigments possessing 
different chemical or physical proper- 
ties, and their applications have certain 
limitations which are important for 
consumers to recognize. This is the rea- 
son we have covered our production 
methods in considerable detail, and it is 
our belief that this will result not only 
in a better and wider utilization of com- 
mercially lead-free zinc oxides generally, 
but also in a greater appreciation of 
the high quality ef St. Joe Zinc Oxides. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR YOUR COPY ON YOUR COMPANY LETTERHEAD 


oF. 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 ° 


JOSEPH 


LEAD COMPANY 


PRODUCERS OF LEAD-FREE ZINC OXIDES 
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enclosed in a separate . 


This two-roll calender has its gearing vd to the rolls by 


fabricated steel housing and connect 
universal couplings. 


calender ated on wheels for 
with individvel right angle 
ndividual motor adjustment 


Two-roll inclined anagem 
-roll travel from oven A 
On ed tor aoe Ok ond 
for each screw of top roll. 
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In this four-roll calender, adjustment of rolls is whgegores! 
motor. Push-button control provides for adjustmen' 
roll end separately or both together. 
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WHAT IS NEW 
IN CALENDER DESIGN? 


In the last few years, Farrel-Birmingham has 
been responsible for many developments in 
the design of heavy equipment used in initial 
processing of rubber and plastics. New ma- 
chines have been brought out, and conven- 
tional types have been modified and improved 
to meet changing requirements. 

Among recent refinements in the design of 
calenders are: 

|. Precision sleeve bearings with hydraulic pull- 
backs for holding rolls in positive operating position. 

2. Improved lubrication system which provides 
for rapid circulation and cooling of oil to roll neck 
bearings. 

3. Improved oil seals which retain oil in boxes 
and prevent contamination of stock. 

Rolls drilled for more effective temperature 
control. 
. A built-in device which provides means for 
crossing the roll axes to compensate for deflection. 
Roll adjusting mechanisms that permit finer 
adjustment of either roll end separately or both 
together. 

?. Drive and connecting gears removed from 
calendef and enclosed in a separate housing. 

In addition to refinements such as these, great 
strides have been made in designing housings, journal 
boxes and other parts of the proper materials, pro- 
portions and weights to withstand the stresses and 
Strains encountered in processing a wide variety of 
stocks at higher speeds. 

When you need a calender, why not ask Farrel- 
Birmingham engineers to make recommendations. 
Their extensive experience in designing calenders 
for all kinds of uses is invaluable in selecting the 
right machine for any specific purpose. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC., ANSONIA, CONN. 
Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Akron, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Houston 


Farrel - Otemingham* 
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IRES, belting and other products which include lamina- 

tions of rubber and fabric or cords are serviceable only as 
long as the parts hold together. To obtain best adhesion of 
rubber to fabric or cords, it is common practice to pre-treat 
the fabric in a mixture of rubber latex and some adhesive 
material. For this purpose adhesives prepared with Koppers 
Resorcinol are proving highly successful. 

Recent tests have shown that Koppers Resorcinol Adhesives 
used in the pre-dip treatment produce a much stronger bond 
than casein. This is true with cotton, rayon and nylon fabrics 
but the most marked improvement is shown on the rayon and 
nylon. 

You can prove this for yourself in your own laboratories. 
Write for a sample of Koppers Resorcinol and a copy of our 
Technical Bulletin. 


MORE STRENGTH HERE. Pre-treatment of the 
tire fabric with Resorcinol Adhesives in the 
latex mixture assures a stronger bond between 
the fabric and the tread. 








KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
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Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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S.J.PIKE & CO.,INC. 


30 CHURCH STREET - NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 














CABLE ADDRESS “'PIKESID, N. Y.” TWX-NY 1-3214 TELEPHONE COrtlandt 7-1584-5-6 
y In Akron: In Los Angeles: 
Tanney-Costello, Inc. George Steinbach 
- R68 EF T 1 \ Merit Western Company 
4 © © fore ye TA > y . : 
etal S yu tinct ees 1248 Wholesale St. 
Blackstone 4148 Tucker 8851 
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* Are you concerned 
about catalytic metals 
in your compounds? 
INDONEX shows less 
than one part per mil- 
lion of copper or man- 
ganese by spectro- 


graphic analysis. 
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INDONEX Plasticizers« 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
with increased fillers or extenders can help maintain production 


without loss of quality. 


Send for Bulletin 13 and list of specific Technical Circulars, or tell 
us your problem. 





INDOIL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


910 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 
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CHANCE PLAYS NO PART IN 


BRIDGWATER Accwracy 


fee inherent quality built in a tire is 
visible only in its outward appearance 
and is a function of the accuracy of the tire 
mold. That is why leading manufacturers 
specify “molds by Bridgwater.” 

Tire molds by Bridgwater are known for 
their precise, sharp corners and the accurate 
template fit of all characters and ribs in the 
tire design. 


Much of this precision can be attributed 
to the special mold engraving machines 
developed and patented by us, and used 
exclusively in our Athens and Akron plants. 


These unique machines make possible 
absolute mechanical and mathematical faith- 
fulness in duplication of the original design 
—and at the lowest possible cost. 


| DGWATER MACHINE COMPANY 
4 erxezorw , Ohio 
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SHELL 
DUTREX 


20 


e Plasticizer and Extender for Vinyl Resins 
and Buna N Synthetic Rubber 











e Chemically and Physically Controlled 





SHELL OIL COMPANY 


50 WEST 50th STREET, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 
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With a platen surface almost equal in size to a 
bowling alley, the world’s largest precision hydraulic 
press for conveyor belts, built by Baldwin to user 
specifications, is now in operation at the Passaic, 
N. J., plant of Manhattan Rubber Division, 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. It handles and cures, 
with precision, a larger area at one time than any 
other known press. A 40-foot section of belt can 
be cured at one time. Widths up to 72 inches can 
be accommodated, and adjustments easily made to 
take care of narrower belts. 

Unusual features include a 
moving platen which weighs 
45 tons, and eight synchronized 

oelarsess precision hydraulic press for con- 


belts; handles and cures a larger area 
at one time than any other known press. 
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controllers to maintain proper temperatures during 
vulcanizing. Checks have shown a temperature varia- 
tion of less than 2° F. over any one platen surface, 
despite sudden and large load changes and extensive 
surface areas. 

While this is the largest unit, Baldwin has furnished 
many other presses to Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 

# x 


Baldwin’s broad experience in the press field, 
suggested by the Manhattan installation, covers the 
construction of both standard and special-purpose 
equipment, and is at your service at all times. A 
representative will be glad to talk over your needs, 
and recommend a Baldwin press to meet them. 
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Plasticizing the abies compound by passing it bavieen rolls. The — Frictioning the web material. Cotton duck is run against a slower 
material is then used for impregnating the carcass, or is calendered moving roll carrying rubber compound, which is forced into the 


for cover stock. weave of the 


Building the belt body, by applying layers of cover stock to the A roll of belting, ready for curing. The unusually wide product which 
frictioned carcass. Layers are rolled down to insure adhesion, and the new press makes possible is suggested by this illustration. 


eliminate trapped air. 


Guiding the uncured belting in the Baldwin press, prior to curing. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia 42, Pa., U. S. A. Offices: Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Houston, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washington. In 
Canada: Baldwin Locomotive Works of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
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Manufacturers of 
CANARY LINERS 


Mildew-proofing and Flame-proofing 
Cotton Fabrics as per Government 
Specifications. Write or Wire for Samples 


and Quotations. 


J. J. WHITE Products Co. 


7000 UNION AVENUE 
i mm CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


GREATER CUTTING 






















Black Rock leads the way with the 
NEW 4M-48 GUILLOTINE CUTTER 
for cutting 

RUBBER—PLASTICS—PAPERBOARD 


The 4M-48 (illustrated) cuts material 48” 
wide, Sheet or Slab stock. Other models cut 
material widths 18”, 24” and 36”. 

Various types of stock measuring, knife 
actuating and conveyor arrangements can 
be supplied. 

Send us information on your minimum and 
maximum requirements . . . it will be a 
pleasure to quote you! 





© Packed with design and operating features that 
make it more productive . . . more profitable. 


3 Von Ge coke: Ge.) 1c pm orem Pacific Rep. Lombard Smith, 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
175 Osborne Street Bridgeport 5, Conn. N. Y. Office, 261 Broadway 
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“If you are in NEW ENGLAND... 


There are technical representatives in the Harwick 
Standard Chemical Company’s nation-wide organi- 
zation strategically placed in areas of industrial 
concentration ... These men skilled in the know- 
how of compounding—and provided with branch 
offices and warehouse facilities — can give you 
prompt and helpful service on problems of com- 
pound development and material supply . . . 
PRODUCTS... 
SYNTHETIC RESINS: Para Coumarone In- 
denes, Hydro Carbon Terpenes, Piccolastic 
. . . COLORS: Plastic dispersed, 
Dry Powder, Rubber Inks . . . SOFTENERS: 
. . FILLERS: Silene F.F., 
Clays, Whitings . . . Etc. 


(Styrenes ) 


Resinous, Liquids . 





HARWICK STANDARD 


December, 1950 











OUR BRANCH IN BOSTON... 
is conveniently located at 404 Chamber of 
Commerce Building — Telephone: HAN- 
cock 6-0300 — and provides warehouse 
facilities for quick service of supply on 
most Harwick materials. 


Cc. A. Meyer, Man- 
ager, is an experi- 
enced chemical 
engineer and pro- 
duction technician 
... His understand- 
ing of compounding 
and materials can 
be helpful in an- 
swering develop- 
ment and produc- 
tion problems. 

















James H. Fitzgerald, 

Technical Repre- 
sentative, is a 
graduate chemical 
engineer and experi- 
enced in compound 
development ; 
He is ready to serve 
you at any time. 


GT ienitieny meer 


AKRON , OHIO 
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A GOOD PRODUCT T 


A BETTER ODOR = 
MORE SALES 








Industrial Aromatics and Chemicals 


330 West 42nd Street +» New York 18, N.Y. 
Branches: Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, Seattle, Los Angeles, Montreal, Toronto 











HEVEATEX 


CORPORATION 


78 GOODYEAR AVENUE 
MELROSE 76, MASS. 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO, ILL. AKRON, O. DETROIT, MICH. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





Natural and Synthetic 


Latex and Latex Compounds 


for all purposes 


i 
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WP INTERNAL 
MIXER 


& 


In addition to special laboratory 
mixers, we supply our automatic 
heavy-duty Internal Mixers in the 
following standard sizes for a work- 
ing capacity in raw rubber of 0.9 
specific gravity of 


A TE TOT TOILE. GK 50 
220 Ibs... Sire GK 100 
355 Ibs. 






The construction of W & P internal mixers is the result of 75 

years of extensive research coupled with actual operating 

experience. The newest W & P internal mixers therefore rep- 

— resent a high-water mark in the development of this type of 
heavy-duty mixer. 





Your special attention is called to these valuable character- 
istics: 


The entire machine is constructed in two separate parts, divid- 
ing horizontally at the rotor shafts. This makes for particular 
ease in both setting up and dismantling. 


The Self-aligning roller bearings for the rotor shafts and for 
the driving gear are generously proportioned and provide 
longest usage. In addition, the wheels of the driving gear run 
smoothly and noiselessly in an oil bath. 


The mixing chamber is so designed as to insure intensive, 
efficient cooling and — where necessary — heating. The mix- 
ing chamber is constructed of long-wearing material which 
can be serviced with a minimum of production interruption 
and a minimum of maintenance cost. Mixing chambers can be 
replaced out of stock. 





The four-winged rotors too, are the result of long laboratory 
research pioneering in advanced mixing techniques. They 
insure perfect and swift compounding, even in the case of the 
most complicated compounds, 


Saheim nlite oat WERNER & PFLEIDERER 


are invited to write for complete information. 
Se a MASCHINENFABRIKEN - STUTTGART - GERMANY 
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"OOD 
DISPERSION 


RUBBEROL a GLYCERIZED LUBRICAN 4 


QUALITY SINCE 1884 


GENS EKE BROTHER S 


RUBBER \MATERIALS DIVISION 
West 48th Place and Whipple Street Chicago 32, U.S.A. 
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UNIFORMITY 
Makes the Big Difference 
In INDUSTRIAL Fabrics 
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Greater Fabric Uniformity 


The greater uniformity of Mt. 
Vernon fabrics means consis- 
tent quality in your finished 
products — smoother, more effi- 
cient fabrication. 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


Mt. Vernon-Woodberry’s staff of textile 
engineers is available on request to help 
you with your problems in development 
or application of industrial fabrics. 


CHECKING COEFFICIENT OF VARIATION And 
Average Factor Of Quality On Evenness Of Rov- 
ing With Belger Tester. One of a series of com- 
prehensive laboratory controls throughout produc- 
tion to assure uniformity in all Mt. Vernon- 
Woodberry products. 








TURNER HALSEY 


COMPANY 





Selling (th) Agents 
40 WORTH ST NEW YORK 





Wt. Veruou-Weedberry Mills 


Branch Offices: Chicago « Atlanta « Baltimore » Boston « Los Angeles * Akron 
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PARADENE 
R-16 


NEVOLL 
R-6 * R-17 * R-29 


PARADENE 
R-12 * R-16 © R-16* 


PARADENE 
NEVOLL 
R-16 


years of research and 
experience for help on 
your rubber production 
problems? 


R-12 © R-16 
LX-685 


© Products listed are all coumarone resins 


PARADENE 
NEVOLL * R-GRADES 4 
~  X-1 RESINOUS OILS 47 


PARADENE 
NEVOLL 
R-16 


PARADENE 
R-I7 * R-19 * R-29 





except Nevoll and X-1 Resinous Oil — 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 25, PA. 
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OU might be surprised at the roster of leading 

manufacturers who turn to these National- 
Standard Divisions for small-size wire and high 
carbon flat steel for special purposes. The uses are 
endless—special wire for everything from bottle 
caps to zither strings... steel for countless products 
from harmonica balancers to surgical instruments 
and springs for the finest watches. 


Perhaps you are one of the manufacturers who 
has found that here research and development dig 
deeper, go further . . . that here the actual proc- 
essing of steel and wire is held to a hair line of 
quality and uniformity. 

These things invariably pay off for National- 
Standard customers in production economies and 
better product behavior. If you don’t know National- 
Standard, or about National-Standard services, we'll 
be happy to talk over your particular needs or send 
you a bulletin covering the work and specialties of 
any of the divisions listed below. 

















RUmENIN Set... Chiflon, N. Jen cecscciccccecesss Flat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Steel 
NATIONAL-STANDARD. Niles, Mich... .....cccccceceeees Tire Wire, Fabricated Braids and Tape 
DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL-STAN DARD co. REUNU LER EMINE? POPXON, TINIE oss siss.acidcciiscvcavaccasdceoreccsecane Industrial Wire Cloth 
WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY. . Jersey City, N. J........... Lithographing and Special Machinery 
WORCESTER WIRE WORKS. . Worcester, Mass....... Round and Shaped Steel Wire, Small Sizes 
295 
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A LOW 
COST 






' PANAFLEX BN-1 is an economical, light- 


colored plasticizer for synthetic rubber — es- 


pecially butadiene-acrylonitrile type. 


This new hydrocarbon plasticizer completely 
replaces dibutyl phthalate in nitrile rubbers — 
produces soft vulcanizates having high tensile, 
excellent elongation, and very low modulus. 
PANAFLEX BN-1 plasticized stocks possess 
good ageing properties, superior electrical char- 
acteristics, and show good gasoline and oil 


resistance. 


Do You Want to Compound Your Own 
GR-S, Natural, Neoprene or Buna N Latices? 


VULCARITES 


Compounding Dispersions of Rubber Chemicals, are 
now available for Latex Compounding 


VULCARITES are supplied as individual dispersions of zine oxide, 
sulfur, antioxidants and accelerators. Composite dispersions of 
these chemicals are also available. 


Inquiries on special dispersions formulated to your definite specifi- 


cations are invited. 


ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION omnes 





BUNA N PLASTICIZER 
PANAFLEX BN-1 


EXCELLENT FOR 


a 
PRODUCTS! 
SPECIFY GRAVITY 22.6505 ccweccs ccc cess ccceen OPO 
COLOR, NPA See tre aa | 
REFRACTIVE INDEX . : EAA aL shen ee eee 1.553 
DISTILLATION, NRE sea ee eer eo 560-730 
° “ ec . Excellent 
VISCOSITY, SSU @ 100°F st Abii a 


* * 


Samples and technical service available promptly on request. 









SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


PAN AMERI N 
Divi ee ON 


ing Corp 


122 East 42nd Street geywrTs-rayy Plant 
New York 17, N. Y. GEE) Texas City, Texas 
= = pe 
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manees a 1 ae oe RIE Onoine & Mire. ‘a 
PRESSES Ns! tr} : . 953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 


REFINERS 
CRACKERS 
WASHERS 


(Complete range of sizes) 


In this large modern factory rubber and plastics machinery 
has been built for the past 35 years. With installations through- 
out the world, EEMICO mills and presses are built for long life 
and heavy duty and are made by expert craftsmen to give un- 
excelled performance. EEMCO has its own Foundry, Machine 
. : . a . Se ates ill z Ss bi 
Shop, Engineering Department, and Assembly Floor to insure — S¢"4 for latest mill and press fold 
2 i ers. Compare price, performance 
fast delivery. Before you buy, get price and delivery dates and shipment of EEMCO rubber 


from EEMCO. and plastics processing machinery 
before you buy. 


953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 
RUBBER and PLASTICS MACHINERY DIVISION 
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For example, Du Pont “Ludox”’ colloidal silica eliminated 
surface tack from an uncured Buna N solvent coating on 
cloth. Equally good results are obtained whether ‘‘Ludox’”’ 


is applied as an aftercoat or incorporated in the eel 
*“‘Ludox”’ also improves other latex products | _ 


Adds stiffness to films 





Increases toughness of latex 


; =. ft 
Increases bond strength of latex coatings 1s.. i 
adhesives Combinations of these effects can | ze | 
lead to better products—New — 


Increases stiffness of neoprene 
latex thread 


applications. 


Reduces solids required in neo- 
prene latex foam 





New Technical Bulletin shows how you can use 
Du Pont “Ludox” colloidal silica in your latex products. 
Write: E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Gras- 
selli Chemicals Dept., IRW-2, Wilmington 98, Del. 








\ 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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DAVIS-STANDARD THERMO-PLASTIC WIRE INSULATING EQUIPMENT 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR PLASTIC WIRE INSULATING 


A complete line of rubber 
and plastics extruders 


THE STANDARD MACHINERY COMPANY, MYSTIC, CONN., U. S. A. 








Philadelphia 6. 


Montreal, Toronto 


| Established in 1848 Incorporated in 1875 
| Export Office: Canada: Chicago: Pacific Coast: 
Drexel Bldg. Williams & Wilson, Ltd. Grant Engineering Co. W. H. Del Mar Co. 





5140 Crenshaw Blvd. 
Los Angeles 
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For light colors that 
stay light 


at economical production costs 


ae 


Wing Stay 5 


I. white or light-colored foam rubber prod- 
ucts, you can protect the rubber thoroughly 
—yet keep discoloration and staining to an 
absolute minimum with Winc-Stay S— 
Goodyear’s easily—dispersed, liquid anti- 
oxidant for use in natural and synthetic 


rubber latices. 


Winc-Stay S has the best available bal- 
ance of non-discoloring characteristics, anti- 
oxidant properties and low cost, available in 
today’s market. 


Winc-Sray S is equally effective in other 
types of synthetic and natural rubber com- 


USE PROVED 


Products 


pounds and you can get this use-proved 
product for inclusion in your natural rubber 
stocks directly from Goodyear, or already 
incorporated in GR-S 26 from ORR. 


Either way you buy WING-Stay, it’s your 
assurance of low-cost protection and lasting 
light color. Write today for full details and 
sample to: 


GOODYEAR, CHEMICAL DIVISION 
AKRON 16, OHIO 











GOODFYEAR 


We think you'll like ‘THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD"’— Every Sunday — ABC Network 
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Airfoam, Wing-Stay—T.M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 












‘by HADLEY'S A 


means < TOP performance 


with LOWER production costs 


iy A 4 = TT = C 0 A PROVEN PRODUCT MANUFACTURED 
UNDER CLOSE LABORATORY CONTROL 
as EXTENDERS... 


they are used to replace a high percentage of the rubber 


they EXTEND and TACKIFY content in Latex Cements, thus lowering costs. 
all TYPES of LIQUID LATICES 


SYNTHETIC or NATURAL (LATEX) 
(G. R. S.-NEOPRENE-NATURAL) 








as TACKIFIERS... 


they are used to modify the degree of tackiness desired in 
the dry cement film. 

HAB-U-CO Resin Emulsions are light in color thus preclud- 
ing any undue staining or discoloration of cemented surfaces. 






Send Today 
FOR TECHNICAL DATA AND SAMPLES HADLEY BROS.-UHL CO. 


Available upon request. 





514 CALVARY AVENUE + ST..COUIS 15, MO. 

















PRESSES FOR RUBBER - PLASTICS 


From the smallest laboratory press to the ing specifications entirely under one control— 





largest that your production requires defines 
one responsibility. Consult N. E. engineers for 
the N.£. Line of hydraulic press equipment. 


Our modern steel foundries and machine shops any application of specialized hydraulic prese- 






Write for 
these booklets 


NATIONAL-ERIE oon a el a-weneny 


make i: possible for us to build to your exact- es. Write for bulletin H. P. 


ERIE, PA. U. S.A. 


300 tmoia RUBBER, WORLD 
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TY-PLY 
Easy Processing MARBON ‘8000’ 


FOR SERVICE CALL: 
R. P. Painter R. E. Smith R. B. Sucher M. E. J 


. E. Jones 

20 Pleasant Street 4B L 94 Center Street North 1926 West 10th Avenue 
Natick, Massachusetts oe Seville, Ohio Gary, Indiana 
Tel. No. Natick 3239W Trenton, New Jersey Tel. No. 3135 Tel. No. 9146 

Harwick Standard Chemical Co Dillons Chemical Company, Ltd. Anchor Chemical Company, Ltd. British Anchor Chemical Corp 

1248 Wholesale Street 410 St. Nicholas Street Clayton Lane, Clayton 11 West 42nd Street 
Montreal 1, Canada y “ y 
Los Angeles 21, California 137 Wellington Street Manchester, England New York 18, New York 


Toronto 1, Canada 


VW W-4=%0) \ Mone) -J >) 


GARY INDIANA 
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Designed To Extrude = 
RUBBER or PLASTICS 


s these days of rapidly changing developments 
owners of Royle extruding machines are in the ad- 
vantageous position of being able to adapt their ex- 
truders to either rubber or plastics production. If 
you are faced with the problem of extruding rubber 
and plastics the versatility of ROYLE extruders is 
of paramount importance to you. Whether you re- 
quire a light or heavy production extruder features 
have been incorporated to assure maximum results. 
The change-over is quickly and simply accomplished. 






Send for your copy of Bulletin No. 448. It describes 
these features and how they may be applied to older 
type extruders. 
ROYLE #2 Extruding Machine. 
Non-extended cylinder, plain tub- 
ing head. 





JOHN ROYLE & SONS PATERSON 














. ON. J, 
PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN \ 
London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. 
James Day (Machinery) Ltd. J. W. VanRiper J.C. Clinefelter H. M. loos, 4 PATERSON 3 P N EW JERSEY 
REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 JEfferson 3264 LOgan 3261 
QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 


69 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 
BELTING 


Transmission—Conveyor—Elevator 
PACKING 
Sheet & Rod Packings 
HOSE for every condition 
for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steain 





Mechanical Specialties of Every Descriplion 


HOME RUBBER COMPANY 
Faclory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 


LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade Se. 




















7 
Top-Quality that never varies! 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


WABASH, IND. -»- HUNTINGTON, W. VA. + WACO, TEXAS 
BAYTOWN, TEXAS - BARNESVILLE, GA. + PASADENA, CAL. 
JEANNETTE, PA. 






Associated Factories: 


CANADA - MEXICO - VENEZUELA - CHILE - PORTUGAL 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
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CN for convenience... 


PITTSBURGH PAs 


in the quickly identifiable VOE Z Lp. COCR, 2% drums — 


DilsoOcty! Phthalate PX 108 














Only Pittsburgh gives you this 
. real plus value when you buy 
DiButy! Phthalate PX 104 plasticizers! 


For only Pittsburgh PX Plas- 
; ticizers are delivered in brightly 
Didcty! Phthalate PX 136 painted drums—coded in a com- 
bination of drum color and top 
color to show at a glance the 
exact contents of the drum. 


Tetrallydroturturyl 
Dleate PX 658 amp 


; ; | A display card showing this color 
Dilsolcty! Adipate PX 206 . code, and giving important com- 
mercial information as well, has 
been prepared! Copies of this, 
suitable for posting in your ware- 
house, receiving dock, or mixing 
room, are available upon request. 


No more mix-ups in shipping, de- 
livery, handling, and storage! No 
more using the contents of a 
wrong drum because the label 
was removed, obscured, or mis- 
read. The contents of each drum 
of Pittsburgh PX Plasticizer can 
be quickly and easily identified 
all the way, all the time! 


DiNony! Adipate PX 209 





Tniresyl Phosphate PX $17 sm 





IniPhenyl Phosphate PX $16 am 
\ Pittsburgh PX Plasticizers 


PX-104 DiButyl Phthalate 
‘ PX-108 DilsoOctyl Phthalate 
4 : PX-138 DiOctyl Phthalate 
— DilsoOcty! Sebacate PX 408 _ aes 
a CU PX-209 DiNony! Adipate 
. p - ‘ PX-404 DiButyl Sebacate 
_ DiButy| Sebacate PX 404 aa PX-408 DilsoOctyl Sebacate 
. a PX-658 TetraHydroFurfuryl Oleate 
PX-916 TriPhenyl Phosphate 
PX-917 TriCresyl Phosphate 





Check the above list for your needs—then write 
today for individual bulletins which give full 
commercial and technical information about 
each of the Pittsburgh PX Plasticizers. 


wi Pe 


Plasticizer Division 


PITTSBURGH COKE & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Grant Building - Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


COKE + CEMENT * PIGIRON ° PLASTICIZERS - COAL CHEMICALS * ACTIVATED CARBON * PROTECTIVE COATINGS 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS +» SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 











chief E9 
/ Managet 
Manage! 





MOTOR OPERATED — NO HYDRAULIC 
800,000 POUNDS TOTAL PRESSURE 


TWO PAIR 24x24 DRILLED PLATENS 
INDIVIDUALLY ADJUSTABLE 


700 POUNDS PER SQUARE INCH PLATEN 
PRESSURE 


SIMPLE SPEEDY ADJUSTMENTS OF LOWER 
PLATENS 


ADJUSTMENTS FOR MOLD LOADINGS ZERO 
TO 200 TONS EACH MOLD POSITION 


TWO 24 x 24 MOLDS MAY BE USED IN SAME 
OR DIFFERENT THICKNESSES OR ONE 24 x 48 
MOLD—1” MINIMUM, 6” MAXIMUM 
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MANUFACTURING AGENTS, GREAT BRITAIN—Francis Shaw & Co. Ltd., Manchester, England 
AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND—Vickers-Ruwolt Proprietary, Ltd., Victoria, Australia 





THE M‘NEIL MACHINE & ENGINEERING CO. 


96 East Crosier St. Akron 11, Ohio 


RUBBER 


WORKING MACHINERY. @ INDIVIDUAL CURING EQUIPMENT FOR TIRES, TUBES and MECHANICAL GOODS 
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YES — with THIOKOL*® PRODUCTS. The addition of TP-90B or 
TP-95 to your product, whether it be of natural rubber, neoprene, 
GR-S or the nitrile rubbers, adds the plus-factor of flexibility at 
extreme low temperatures. 


For specialty applications requiring low temperature resistance with- 
out the use of plasticizers, try Thiokol ST synthetic rubber. If it is a 
caulking or filleting application, investigate the advantages of Thiokol 
LP-2 liquid polymer. Both have excellent solvent resistance. 


Do you have a problem of maintaining flexibility at low tem- 
peratures? The resources of Thiokol Corporation are at your Pa 
command to render assistance in the development or better- 2 


ment of your product. Write us today for information on: ? 
y Uhakel W-95 


Thiokol TP-90B 4 for BUNA N's, _ 
=e 0 VINYL PLASTICS 


for NEOPRENE, GR-S, y) pe 
NATURAL RUBBER Sao am @ 


a 
: 
oe 4 = Thiokol \P-2 
ma | rj 
Venhol St for CAULKING and FILLETING 
al COMPOUNDS 


for OIL RESISTANT @ 
COMPOUNDS . 








*THIOKOL — T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Thiokol 


THIOKOL CORPORATION - 783 NORTH CLINTON AVENUE - TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY 
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PINE TAR 
CABOT LIGHT 

MEDIUM 

‘ HEAVY 

\ PINE PINE TAR OIL 
PRODUCTS PINE OIL 


DIPENTENE 





Cabot Pine Products are 





thoroughly analyzed and tested 
by the Cabot Laboratories for 

Quality Control 
Dependable Supply 


uniform, high quality performance 


in rubber. Staffed by trained 


Technical Service 


technicians, the fully equipped 
Cabot Laboratories offer 


you complete technical service. 


i RIBS SIS. UR Ra EET 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Inc. 
ne ee ee 
BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 























HEA UNUIITITUT 





—** The utmost in 
pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


ARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 





ATGLEN, PA. 
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The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 





@ 
EXPERIENCE 


over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 


for large production and quick delivery 


CONFIDENCE 


of the entire rubber industry 


KNOWLEDGE 


of the industry's needs 


QUALITY 
acknowledged superior by all users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 

e 


Write to the country's leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT N. Hi. 
The Country’s Leading Makers 
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MAGNESIA 


FOR USE WITH NATURAL 
AND SYNTHETIC 


RUBBER 


for all compounding purposes 


Genmag Technical— 
with neoprene, for scorch resistance 


Extra Light Calcined Magnesia— 
for excellent scorch resistance and high tensile, 
fast cures 


Light Calcined Magnesia No. 101— 


low in price; high in effectiveness 


Heavy Calcined Magnesia— 
low manganese types in a variety of finenesses 


Magnesia Carbonate— 
light, fine, and pure 


Send for samples and quotations 


GENERAL MAGNESITE & 
MAGNESIA COMPANY 


BOX 671 NORRISTOWN, PA. 


Specialists in Magnesia 
MANUFACTURERS — IMPORTERS — DISTRIBUTORS 
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by using Bemis TITE-FIT TUBING 


This recent letter from a 


Tite-Fit Tubing customer Thermoid.. INDUSTRIAL. O1L FIELD -TERTILE PRODBETS 


shows what big savings are 




















realized when this waste- TRENTON WEW JERSEY ~ USA 


eliminating method is used. 






Bemis Brothers Bag C 
Second Avenue and 5let Street 
Brooklyn 32, New York 
This versatile tubing fits almost any 

: . Gentlemen: 
Fate] oX-MRel alo MoM \AIol-MZoldl-18 Ako) am Xela dele l— 

sizes. One roll may cover many different We have used Tite-Fit Tubing since its inception over 


diameters and lengths without waste. 10 years ago. Accurate time study figures show our sav- 
inge in labor costs on regular packaging operations to 


be as high as 33% to 604. 


In addition, Tite-Fit Tubing has also provided the 
euperior covering that is required for our export pack- 


aging. We are partioularly pleased by the favorable 








comment we receive from our customers on the neat, 


Secure bales in which our merchandise is shipped. 





Very truly yours, 


Traffic Manager, 
Thermoid Company 


Perhaps you will find equally large savings 
with Tite-Fit Tubing. It’s worth investiga- 
ting. Get the facts. Mail the coupon now. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO., 5134 Second Ave., Brooklyn 32, N.Y. 












CL) Send descriptive folder on TITE-FIT TUBING 
(] Send sample. Our packages are approximately 
cumference. (Please specify). 


inches in cir- 





BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Brooklyn 32, New York 




















Name— — 

Firm = cake ; = 

Street = 

ay oe -Zone State- ——— 
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CARBON BLACKS 
Wyex (EPC) 
Easy Processing Channel Black 


Arrow TX (MPC) 
Medium Processing Channel Black 


Essex (SRF) 


Semi-Reinforcing Furnace Black 


Modulex (HMF) 
High Modulus Furnace Black 


Aromex (HAF) 
High Abrasion Furnace Black 














CLAYS 
Suprex Clay 

High Reinforcement 
Paragon Clay 
Easy Processing 
Hi-White R 

White Color 
Hydratex R 
Water Fractionated 
RX-43 


Water Fractionated (Super) 


RUBBER CHEMICALS 


Turgum S, 

Natac, 

Butac, 

Resin-Acid Softeners 
Aktone 

Accelerator Activator 





J. Ms HUBER CORPORATION 
342 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICES 


United States and Mexico, 
$3.00 per year; Canada, 
$4.00: all other countries, 
$5.00. Single copies, 35¢. 


Other Bill Publications are: 
FOUNTAIN SERVICE, GRO- 
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Decorative COATINGS... 


for flexible and protective finishes 


on natural and synthetic rubbers 


BLACK-OUT 


imparts a glossy film which adheres strongly 
and becomes a tough, flexible skin that inhibits 
ozone-cracking, sun-checking and oxidation. It 


can be made in any color or shade simply by 





stirring in the desired color dispersion. 









VAN-WAX 


a wax finish—covers dirt, bloom and discoloration 
thus imparting a smooth clean lustrous finish. 
Protects against sunlight and ordinary handling 


blemishes. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. we. 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Strain Data as a Basis for Comparing 
ures of Rubber Compounds 


OR many years marked differences of opinion have 
existed among rubber compounders as to relative 
curing rates and states of cure as judged from 

modulus, tensile strength, and elongation data. In 1945, 
in order to ascertain how widely times of cure selected as 
optimum from the same data would vary, stress-strain 
values for GR-S produced at 15 plants were submitted 
to a number of skilled compounders. The times selected 
for optimum cure of the same specimens differed by 10 to 
40 minutes, with an average spread of 28 minutes. Dif- 
ferences in time of optimum cure among the 15 specimens, 
as selected by individual compounders, varied from 15 
to 45 minutes. It is not conceivable that the actual time 
to attain optimum cure of GR-S from the producing 
plants varied by as much as these values indicate. 

It was evident, moreover, that there was no common 
concept among skilled compounders as to the relation 
between stress-strain data and opitmum cure. Had there 
been a common method of judging cures, the differences 
in the reported values would have been much smaller. 
Three individuals used a method consisting of plotting 
modulus-time of cure curves and drawing tangents to 
them according to a prescribed rule; the times which 
corresponded to the points of contact indicated the opti- 
mum cure. Even though five cures were made to insure 
uniform plotting, the times selected varied by a maximum 
of 15 minutes and by six minutes on the average. It was 
quite evident that an accurate and duplicable method of 
selecting optimum cures from such data was needed, but 
up to the present time none has been proposed. 


Discussion 


The mathematical relationship recently discovered be- 
tween time of cure and the elongation of a test strip under 
specified load® seems to offer a solution to the problem of 
determining quickly and accurately the relative curing 
rates and states of cure of different polymers and differ- 
ent compounds. This relationship between time of cure 
and elongation under a specified load is expressed by: 


i) ee ——— co) 


J ames W. Schade?’ 


where tx and Ex are any time of cure and the correspond- 
ing elongation, t., E*, and k are parameters character- 
istic of the compound. Accordingly, a plot of times of 
cure vs. elongations is an hyperbola whose asymptotes 
intersect the time axis at t= t. and the elongation axis 
at E = Eo; the magnitude of the maximum curvature 
is indicated by k.* 

Computation of the values of t. and Ex may be made 
by substituting in the following formulae the times of 
vulcanization for three cures (t,, t., t,) and the corres- 
ponding elongations (E,, E., E,). 


(t.—t,) (t,E tos..) (tz; —t,) (t.E, 


1The work reported herein was carried out under the sponsorship of the 
Office of Rubber Reserve, Reconstruction Finance Corp., in connection 
with the government synthetic rubber program 

2 University of Akron Government Laboratories, Akron, O 

3 F. L. Roth and R. D. Stiehler, India RuspBerR Wor tp, 118, 3¢ 

* Dr. Stiehler in a letter to the editor of India RusBErR Wo 
plied the following supplementary information on_ this 
relationship in addition to that found in the 1948 article, ( 
His letter, under the heading of “Strain Test and State of Cure,” was 
as follows: 

“During the development of the strain test, it was found that values 
for strain at a fixed stress, when plotted against time of cure, fall on 
a hyperbolic curve. This discovery meant that the vulcanization 
could be characterized by three par 
cipient vulcanization begins: at 
rate of cure; and E 
stiffness of the co yund, 1 
tween time of cure, (t, m -Eoo) =1 should pr 
objective method for determining the times of equivalent states 























of two or more compounds 
‘Unfortunately, however, the reaction rate constant, k, is a function of 
the stress as well as the rate of cure. Thus far, it has not been 
possible to derive a reaction > of cure an 


rate constant dependent on rat 




















independent of str by f the theoretical pt 
for the stress-stral or rl bber The 
F therefore, 1 1 
ses a method which overcomes this 
lete ival s re 
Le s h ich 
In € ar Ss ess 
in PI in be 
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“In any case, th s an 
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1500) 
1000) 
500 CURE 300% MODULUS 


25 MIN. 560 LB/SQ. IN. 


MODULUS (AT 300% ELONGATION ), LB/SQ. IN 








50 “ 1090 y 
100 " 1570 a 
ie tp = 44 MIN. 
fe) 
O 25 50 100 
TIME OF CURE, MINUTES 
Fig. 1. 300% Modulus vs. Time of Cure 
(| EK.) (t,E,—t,E, (E,—F,,) (t.E.—t,E, ) 
Ea : - - : —— 
(t t) (kz Dp (t, —t,) (FE, —E,) 
It is to be noted that the denominators of the two 
1 
equations are identical. The value of — may now be 
k 


ascertained from the original mathematical relationship 
between elongation and time of cure. 

In considering rate of cure, it is evident that change 
per unit of time of either modulus (Figure 1) or of 
elongation (Figure 2) is constantly decreasing with in- 
crease In time of cure. 

The extent of the change in modulus per unit of time 
at any selected point cannot be determined mathema- 
tically inasmuch as a formula relating modulus and time 
of cure is lacking. The change in elongation under con- 
stant load, however, may be accurately calculated from: 


l 
dl k 
Ci} 
dt (tx — to) 
dk 
would be e ressed]| 4 thangve 1 perce age el] WoQ- 
would be expressed as change in percentage elonga 
dt 


tion per minute of cure. The negative value indicates a 
negative slope of the tangent, but does not affect the 
dE 
numerical value of 
dt 
Similarly, the acceleration of this change may be cal- 
culated at any time of cure from the equation 


( | ; 
a 
aE ky 


(2) 
dt (t t 
d?E 
would be expressed as acceleration per minute of 
dt 


the change in elongation per minute. 


dk 
is the slope of the tangent to the hyperbola for any 
dt 
d*E 
cure time, t is the rate of change in slope. 
dt° 
312 


PERCENTAGE ELONGATION AT FIXED LOAD OF 400 








300 
to= 4.83 MIN. 
E00 = 105.77 % 
7c * 3352.89 
sacl E25=272 %o 
E597 180 % 
Eio9=!4! eo 
2 tp=44 MIN. 
3 
D 200 
@ 
me 
150 
10577) 1 : 1 E00 
4683 25 50 100 200 





TIME OF CURE, MINUTES 
Fig. 2. Elongation vs. Time of Cure 


These equations relating time of cure and elongation at 
a fixed load offer a means of selecting times of cure for 
two compounds (tested under similar conditions) at 
which the change in elongation per minute or the accelera- 
tion of this rate of change will be the same. If two com- 


dE 
pounds are to be vulcanized to the same value of —, 
dt 
1 1 
die k, ine 
then — . 
dt Mt) 5 == te 5" [(t.)2 — (ts )s]" 
whence 5 oe a Ji 1 
(tx), (to), + (tdaN ——= (tos ——++-— (3) 


i Ke, k, k, 
By substitution in equation (3) values of (to),, (te), 
1 1 
— and 
k, k. 
obtained in which only (tx), of one compound and the 
time of equivalent cure of the other compound, (tx), 
are unknown. By assigning different values to (tx)., 
the corresponding values of (t,), may be found and a 
chart drawn relating the times required for equivalent 
cures over any time range desired, i.e., the periods re- 


dE 


determined for two compounds, an equation is 


quired to attain the same values for 
dt 

The following data obtained in comparing Y-103 GR-I 
with Y-104 GR-I and Y-103 GR-I with Y-105 GR-I° 
will serve for illustration. These tests were made on a 
gum stock that had been cured for 20, 40, and 80 minutes 
at 292° F. (Table 1.) 

By substitution of t. and k values of Y-103 and Y-104 
in equation (3), 

(tx) Y-103 = 1.38(t. ) Y-104 — 23.63 
Similarly, by substitution of corresponding values for 


Y-103 and Y-105, 


(42) 103) 1 Selit, ) Y- 105 — 133 
ai 
If is selected as the basis for comparison, 
dt? 
then (t<) ¥-103 = 1.24(t.) Y-104 — 21.0 
and (t.) ¥-108 = 1.23.) Y-105 11.8 


National Bureau of Standards, private communications. 
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TABLE 1. STRAIN AND Moputus Data For GR-I (Y-103, Y-104, aNp Y-105 


Strain Data* 


pn Goa, oo eee ren 
Compound Y-103 Y-104 Y-105 
to (min.) 1.9 18.5 
1.2 10.5 
k x 108 399 757 : 
min x %)-! 350 666 
Eoo (%) 132 120 
123 wn 120 


*Elongations were determined for specimens under load of 100 lb. /sq. in. 


Now for different assumed values of (t.) Y-103, cor- 
responding values of (tx) Y-104 and (tx) Y-105 may be 
computed, as indicated in the following table; the results 
are plotted in Figure 3. 


TABLe 2. Times oF EQUIVALENT CURE 


dE dE 
— (Equation 1) —--- (Equation 2) 
Criterion dt dt? 
fe Ss ” ih aan et aiacaiaarn a Ba a aaa iat 
Y-103 Y-104 Y-105 Y-103 Y-104 Y-105 
0 17.1 9.6 0 16.9 9.6 
20 31.6 24.1 20 33.1 25.9 
40 46.1 38.6 40 49.2 42.1 
60 60.6 53.1 60 65.3 58.4 
80 75.1 67.5 80 81.5 74.6 
Identical times of 59.6 59.6 an 87.5 87.5 
equivalent cure 35 : 35 51.3 51.3 


If 40 minutes is selected as the desired curing time for 
Y-103, then equivalent cures of Y-104 and Y-105 would 
be attained at 46 and 39 minutes based on the same value 

dE dE 
of — or at 49 and 42 minutes if based on the value of —. 

dt dt? 

A quantitative idea of the rate at which elongation 
changes per minute of curing time and the acceleration of 
this rate at different times of cure may be obtained from 
the following values based on data for X-539 GR-S. 


TABLE 3. CHANGE IN ELONGATION AND RATE OF CHANGE 
oF ExLonGation (X-539 GR-S) 


Change in ,/dEv, 


Acceleration in /d2E\ 
~% Elongation( - = 


Time of Cure, % Elongation ( — 


Min. Units/Min. \dt 7 Units/Min./Min. \dt? 4 
25 8.24 0.817 
44 2.19 0.112 
50 1.64 0.073 
100 0.37 0.008 


Values for 44 minutes are included because this period 
was selected, by a method used at the Government Lab- 
oratories, as the preferred time of cure for this polymer 
in the recipe given in the “Specifications for Government 
Synthetic Rubbers.” 

dE d?E 
-quations 1 and 2 for — and —— may be transposed 
dt dt? 
into another form. If definite values, V, and V., are 
selected as the criteria of proper cure for some standard 
compound, 
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\ ae (4) 
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oe 
k 
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(tx - -t,)® 
/ | 
whence t, teat \/. + V, 
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Fig. 3. Relative Times for Equivalent Cure 


: i] 
Les te te. FP, Vi where F, = \ — (6) 
k V; 
af 4 
oe t= tT: V 2 a = V. 
k 
sft 3/2 
Kes thts] FY where. F, = - (7) 
k V. 
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— (3352.89) for 
k 
X-539 GR-S® were inserted in these equations with 44 
minutes as to the preferred cure, t); viz.: 


The average values for t. (4.83) and 


w 
ke 


and 44 = 4.83 + F.Y 3352.89 and F, = 2.61 


/1 
That is, t} =t. +068 Y — 
k 


3 / 

V/ 

or ty tes 2.61% 
k 


On the basis of this mathematical treatment confusion 
in the meaning of the following terms relating to curing 
may be avoided. 


8 Office of Rubber Reserve, private communicatior 
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TABLE 5. EouivaLent Cures, Various CARBON BLAcks, VARYING ACCELERATOR CONTENT, X-558 GR-S 


to (Min.) 








—E7 





Accelerator* 0.5 0.6 0.7 
Philblack A 12.98 10.64 10.0 
Philblack O 10.3 5.6 4.22 
Pelletex 11.11 8.65 15.04 
Statex 93 15.2 9.0 11.4 
l 
Vy 
_ —— 
Accelerator* 0.5 0.6 0.7 
Philblack A 43.3 35.6 29.4 
Philblack O 54.7 50.1 44.9 
Pelletex 58.8 50.6 29.9 
Statex 93 55.9 54.0 40.3 


*Amount expressed parts per 400 parts of polymer. 


a. Rate of cure at any specified time is the rate of de- 
crease in elongation per minute of cure. The time at 
which the rate is measured must be specified just as the 
percentage elongation at which a modulus value is deter- 
mined is now stated. 

b. Times for equal cure are the curing intervals re- 
quired to develop in compounds the same value of the 


dE @E 
chosen criterion, — or 
dt dt 
c. Different compounds are at the same state of cure 
dE d?E 
at identical values of or . depending on the cri- 
dt dt 


terion used. Except when several cures of the same com- 
pound are compared, stress-strain properties are not a 
valid criterion for judging state of cure. 

The following two investigations illustrate the possi- 
yf utilizing mathematical analysis: 
How uniform are the times for preferred cure, tp, 
from bale to bale of GR-S? 

According to a National Bureau of Standards report,’ 
30 bales of X-539 GR-S vielded t. values varving from 


l 


bility 


i. 


values from 2611 to 4367. Yet the 
k 


calculated times for equivalent cure, based on 44 minutes 






is standard determined at Government Laboratories. 
weTe : 
4. k Bares X-539 GR-S 
: 2 
Equi t Cure 
f Bal 
42 
43 
+ $4 
a 45 
Qa 46 
: 17 
2 48 
“ 49 
) We € a eTage 45 
* Based I 68. Akron Government Laboratories 


It will be noted that 60° of the bales fell at 45 or 46 
minutes and &3°- within the range 43 to 47 minutes, 
indicating excellent uniformity. The standard deviation 

2. Another analysis consisted in comparing relative 
times for equal cures for compounds of four kinds of car- 
bon black with various amounts of tetramethyl thiuram 
disulfide accelerator.® All recipes contained 400 parts of 
polymer X-558 GR-S, 200 parts of carbon black, 20 of 
zinc oxide, 8 of sulfur, and 6 of stearic acid. Various 
proportions of accelerator were used with each black. 
Pertinent data appear in Table 5. 

The preferred cures, were computed according to 


ws 
/ 1 

the formula t, = t. + 0.68 \ —, 
k 
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Eo (%) 
os 0.5 0.6 0.7 0.8 
12.5 142.5 120.8 112.4 106 
6.25 156.6 131.4 125.9 118 
15.6 188.0 161.9 166.5 162.1 
11.8 186.1 158.0 152.5 145.5 
Calculated tp (Min.) 
po eee ae SOR Foes ee ee we 

0.8 0.5 0.6 0.7 0.8 
22.9 42 35 30 28 
36.2 47 10 35 31 
24.1 51 43 35 32 
31.8 53 46 39 33 


It will be observed that, in general, the times for 
equivalent cure increased according to the type of black 
from Philblack A, through Philblack 0 and Pelletex, to 
Statex 93 for all concentrations of accelerator. As might 
be expected, increase in the accelerator content shortened 
the time for preferred cure with all blacks. 

3y this method of comparison, the relative periods cal- 
culated by all investigators will be the same and not sub- 
ject to differences introduced by varying skills of com- 
pounders in judging the significance of data on the basis 
of experience or of manual examination of test strips. 

Unfortunately, negative values of t. appear for cer- 
tain compounds, and, in such cases, computations similar 
to those presented here often fail to yield rational results. 
For the present, therefore, only cases involving positive 
values of t. should be considered. The cause and the 
significance of negative values need to be clearly under- 
stood before they may be logically applied. 

This mathematical method of relating cures of differ- 
ent compounds is submitted in the hope that compounders 
will apply the principles presented and report as to the 

dE d?E 
validity of — and —— as criteria for comparing cures. 
dt dt> 
[It is hoped that one of these will satisfy the need of an 
accurate, duplicable method of calculation which will 
give reliable values without requiring a technictan’s judg- 
ment and experience for their selection. 
Summary and Conclusions 

Equations relating time of cure and elongation of rub- 
her compounds held under a fixed load enable compound- 
ers to calculate the rate of change of elongation for any 


diz 7} 
time of cure — | and the corresponding acceleration 
dt 


d?i | 
of the rate of change | —— j. It also becomes possible 
dt* J 
to calculate times of equivalent cure of different com- 
pounds by equations relating time of cure with these two 
criteria. Equations are presented and illustrations of 
their utility are included. From one set of elongation 
values, only one value for time of equivalent cure can be 
obtained for each equation. Differences in selected times 
of cure, based on varying judgment of the significance of 
physical data, are avoided. 


General Tire & Rubber Co., private communication 


“Indonex Plasticizers in GR-S Camelback.” Circular No. 
13-42, September 15, 1950. Indoil Chemical Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 80, Ill. 4 pages. By means of formulations and test 
data, Indonex plasticizers are shown to be suitable for preserving 
the building properties and tensile properties of GR-S camelback 
stocks throughout long aging periods prior to vulcanization 
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Calenders for Rubber and Plastics 


the plastics industries for the purpose of produc- 

ing uniform sheets or continuous sheeting, coating 
and frictioning of fabrics from a solid mass of rubber or 
plastic compounds. For rubber these operations are pre- 
paratory to subsequent operations, since rubber requires 
vulcanization to produce a usable and salable product. 
Nevertheless thickness or gage of film or deposition of 
stock is very important. For example, the tire calender, 
which double-coats cord fabric at high speeds, consumes 
many pounds of stock per hour, and any variation in de- 
position of material amounts to a considerable loss in 
dollars over a period of time. 

For plastic sheeting, however, a calender must pro- 
duce the finished sheet or film in salable form as regards 
appearance, feel to hand, “lay-flatness,” uniformity of 
thickness, and quality. 

Calendering is not an exact science. The calender 
operator must understand the characteristics of the com- 
pound being processed and must rely to a great extent on 
his judgment and experience. New compounds require 
experimentation before being processed on a volume 
basis in production. Compound temperatures before cal- 
endering and roll temperatures during calendering are 
of the utmost importance. 


C ALENDERS are used throughout the rubber and 


Calenders for Processing Rubber 


It may be interesting at this time to review briefly the 
history of the rubber calender. History records that the 
first calender was of the four-roll vertical type and was 
invented by Edwin Chaffee, who was a coworker of 
Charles Goodyear. Mr. Goodvear discovered vulcaniza- 
tion in 1839. The calender was used for mixing rubber 
compounds as well as for coating and frictioning fabrics, 
It can be assumed that previous to the building of the 
above calender, fabrics were coated by knife with the rub- 
ber in solution. 

Records in the possession of Farrel-Birmingham Co 
show that in the year 1854 one of the early rubber com- 
panies which sprang up after the discovery of vulcaniza- 
tion by Charles Goodyear purchased from Farrel Foun- 
dry & Machine Co. three calenders for processing rubber. 
(See Figure 1.) 

Since footwear was one of the first useful articles made 
of rubber, it was logical that this branch of the industry 
should be the first to demand better equipment for meet- 
ing its processing and manufacturing problems. Farrel- 
3irmingham Co. and its predecessors, Farrel Foundry & 
Machine Co. and Birmingham Iron Foundry, pioneered 
in the development of designs of calenders from the earli- 
est inception of the industry. The accompanying dia- 
grams ( Figure 2) illustrate the various roll arrangements 
of calenders built by these companies, now in operation 
in this country. These are listed under the industry in 
which they are used. Each arrangement has its own 
peculiarities for speed, suriace friction, roll temperature, 
roll contour, and product requirements. 


Two-Roll Calender, Vertical or Inclined 


The two-roll calender is limited to a single pass for 
processing the compound from the form of a mass to a 
finished sheet or slab. It is used for the production of 


ecamienas 
‘Executive engineer. rubber and plastics machinery division, Farrel- 
Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 


December, 1950 


E. H. Johnson’ 
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Fig. 1. A Page trom the Diary of Franklin Farrel, dated May 10, 

1854, Recording an Order for Two 20- by 48-Inch Three-Roll Calen- 

ders and One 20- by 48-Inch Four Roll Calender, Negotiated by 

H. B. Goodyear (Younger Brother of Charles Goodyear) and William 

Judson (Charles Goodyear’s Lawyer) for One of the Early Rubber 
Companies in Naugatuck, Conn. 


sole stock in slab form and also tor the production of 


both of which are cured in multiple 


rubber tile slabs, 
opening presses. 
the two-roll calender. Formerly built as a single two-ro 


Crepe sole stocks are also processed 
machine t 
accuracy, this type calender has been developed to a high 
degree of efficiency, by the removal of all gears from the 
rolls: the use of flood-lubricated roll neck bearings ; posi 
tioning of the top roll to remove tendency to float, and by 
the use of drilled rolls for the quick dissipation of heat 
generated by heavily loaded compounds. The drilled roll, 
when refrigerated, is ideal for chilling the surface of 
mottled floor tile stocks, therebv eliminating color blend- 
ing and giving character to the color pattern. It may be 
of interest to the rubber industry that this calender is 
widely used by linoleum manufacturers for the production 
of all-over marble color pattern flooring. It is also stand- 
ard for the asphalt tile producers. Figure 3 shows a two- 


for rough slabbing purposes without regard 
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MECHANICAL GOODS RUBBER THREAD AND GUM SHEET 
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FOOTWEAR: 1. Two-Roll Vertical for Sole Slabs. 2. Two-Roll Inclined for Sole Slabs. 3. Three-Roll Vertical Utility. 4. Four-Roll Vertical for 
Coating. 5. Two-Roll Slab and Four-Roll Inverted L for Sole Stock. 6. Two-Roll Slab and Horizontal Pairs in Vertical Arrangement for Sole Stock. 
7. Two-Roll Slab and Four-Roll Inverted L with Roll Cooling for Upper Stock. 8. Five-Roll with Cooling Roll for Upper Stock. 9. Four-Roll Camel- 

Back with Cooling Roll for Upper Stock 

TIRES: 1. Pair of Vertical Three-Roll for Double Coating. 2. Three-Roll Vertical Utility. 3. Four-Roll Inverted L and Pressure Rolls for Double 

Coating. 4. Four-Roll Z and Pressure Rolls for Double Coating 5. Two-Ro!l Horizontal for Gum Strip. 6. Three-Roll Inverted L for Gum Strip. 7 
Four-Roll Vertical for Gum Strip. 8. Four-Roll L for Tread Stock 

Three-Roll Vertical Utility. 2. Four-Roll Vertical for Coating. 3. Four-Roll Camel-Back for Mat Stock. 4. Two-Roll 

Vertical for Belt Making 

RUBBER THREAD AND GUM SHEET. 1. Three-Roll Vertical and Cooling Roll for Single Sheet. 2. Four-Roll Inverted L and Cooling Roll ‘or 
Single Sheet. 3. Four-Roll Inverted L and Cooling Roll for Double Sheet. 4. Four Roll Z and Cooling Roll for Double Sheet 

RUBBER SUNDRIES: 1. Three-Roll Vertical Utility. 2. Three-Roll Vertical and Let-off for Tape. 3. Four-Roll Inverted L and Let-off for Tape 

PLASTICS FILM: 1. Four-Roll Z with Cooling Rolls. 2. Four-Roll Inverted L with Cooling Rolls 
FLOORING: 1. Two-Roll Inclined for Linoleum and Rubber. 2. Two-Roll Horizontal for Linoleum. 3. Two-Roll Vertical for Aspha!t Tile 


MECHANICAL GOODS: 1. 


Fig. 4. Two-Roll Inclined Calender, 30- by 48-Inch Rolls, Used for 
Fig. 3. Two-Roll Vertical Calender, 30- by 54-Inch Rolls, with Flood In ae Tee Tae se eect ga agg aie 
Lubricated, Precision Sleeve Bearings, Hydraulic Positioner for Top BA IS oh 
Roll, Drilled-Type Rolls, and All Gearing Enclosed in a Separate 
Uni-Drive Connected to the Rolls by Universal Spindles 











or 





roll vertical calender, and Figure 4 a two-roll inclined 
calender. 


Three-Roll Calender 


The three-roll calender, complete with even and _ fric- 
tion-motion connecting gears, is the most common variety 
in operation in rubber plants. It has been built with prac- 
tically all sizes of rolls from 6 by 12 inches to 32 by 105 
inches. Because it is so common, nearly every plant has 
at least one that has been used for processing every con- 
ceivable type of material. It has been used as a two-roll 
calender, with the ever-present hazard of breaking the 
hottom half of the middle-drive roll bearing, or breaking 
off the lugs of the housing which support the bearing. 
The three-roll calender is designed for double-pass opera- 
tion, with loadings at top and bottom bites. These load- 
ings, or separating forces, vary with the size of the banks, 
temperature of the rolls and stocks, and also with the vis- 
cosity of the stocks. In most cases the separating force 
at the top or bank pass is much greater than at the bottom 
finishing, coating, or frictioning pass. The top roll is al- 
ways ground to compensate for deflection, and the bot- 
tom roll may have a crown or concavity, depending upon 
the degree of loading at the bottom pass. The drive or 
middle roll is always ground straight, without contour. 

Since all three rolls are superimposed, one above the 
other, in line, it is clear that any change in degree of 
loading at the top pass has a direct effect upon the load- 
ing at the bottom pass. In other words, any fluctuation 
in loading at the top pass affects the pressure at the bot- 
tom pass, resulting in a change of the gage of the mate- 
rial being sheeted, coated, or frictioned. Balanced load- 
ings, top and bottom, are extremely difficult to control ; 
the least troublesome calender is one with a heavy load- 
ing at the top and a very light loading at the bottom. 

Roll neck bearings, whether ball, roller, or sleeve type, 
require sufficient clearance for maximum roll neck expan- 
sion due to heating and also for oil film formation. Under 
normal operating conditions this clearance is greater than 
required and is a handicap to the operator trying to con- 
trol the position of the rolls. So-called zero clearance 
devices, consisting of small hydraulic pressure cylinders 
and bearings, have been installed between the rolls in an 
effort to stabilize or eliminate the float of the middle or 
drive roll. This device, however, has been of little value 
because, in most cases, it must resist a roll separating 
force of such magnitude that its effect is nullified. 

The three-roll calender under known fixed conditions 
of uniform strip feed, speed, loadings, etc., and with skill- 
ful operation has given a fair account of itself over a 
period of many years. Figure 5 shows a three-roll rub- 
ber calender. 


Fig. 5. Three-Roll Rubber Calender, 24- by 68-Inch Rolls 





Four-Roll Calenders, Vertical, Inverted L-Type. and Z 


VERTICAL Type. Early processors of rubber for coat- 
ing and frictioning of fabrics for weatherproofing and 
footwear stocks realized that a much better product could 
be made by the proper conditioning of the compound be- 
fore application to the fabric, and that the conditioning 
should be done on the calender. The compound is limited 
to one conditioning pass on the three-roll calender ; 
whereas it would have two conditioning passes on the 
four-roll calender, and the second pass should be a so- 
called pencil bank for metering the desired amount on to 
the fabric. This realization brought forth the four-roll 
calender. Many of these calenders built between 1880 
and 1910 are still in operation in this country and abroad. 

The four-roll calender with a fourth roll added to the 
top of a three-roll calender brought forth problems in de- 
sign of roll adjustment, roll frictions, and roll contours. 
The problems involved in the operation of the three-roll 
calender were increased by the addition of one more pres- 
sure bank and its effect on other roll banks in the stack. 
The #1 or top roll was adjusted by the conventional 
mechanism, consisting of screws and worm gears with 
cross-shafting. The #2 roll was adjusted by compensat- 
ing wedges supported by the calender housing, and the 
position of this roll could not be changed without first 
moving the #1 roll. Later the wedges were mechanical- 
ly tied together by connecting gearing and shaft so that 
the adjustment could be made from the common hand- 
wheel. However backlash, due to wear in the moving 
parts, caused the wedges to bind or lock in position and 
fail to function. Satisfactory production from this type of 
calender was due largely to the skill of the operator. 
Figure 6 is an early four-roll calender with wedge adjust- 
ment. 

Later the wedge design of adjustment was replaced by 
the Midgley patent type of adjustment, where the two 
top rolls are supported in a sliding cage, and dual motor- 
ized roll adjustments permit individual roll control at the 
will of the operator. Figure 7 illustrates such a four-roll 
calender with the Midgley adjustment. 

INVERTED L-Type CALENDER. Although small inverted 
L-type calenders were in operation for many years by 
footwear manufacturers for the production of embossed 
sole and upper stocks, it was not until 1924 that a large 
calender of this type was built. The development of the 
cord tire carcass, consisting of individual gum-dipped 
cords or threads, laid side by side without wefts or picks, 
required a calender that would coat each side with a gum 
sheet simultaneously in a single operation. Three-roll 


Fig. 6. An Early Four-Roll Rubber Calender with Cornice-Type 
Housing and Wedge Adjustment for #2 Roll 

















Fig. 7. Four-Roll Vertical Calender with Midgley Patent Adjust- 
ment. The Two Upper Rolls Are Mounted in a Separate Cage 
within the Calender Frame; so the Settings for Passes 1 and 2 Can 
Be Separately Adjusted without Affecting Each Other 





Fig. 8. Four-Roll Inverted L-Type Rubber Calender with 24- by 68- 
Inch Rolls 



























Fig. 9. Four-Roll Inverted L-Type Calender with 32- by 70-Inch 

Rolls, Flood-Lubricated Journal Boxes, and Individual Motor Ad- 

justment for Each Roll Adjusting Screw. At the Left Is a Laboratory 

Calender of the Same Type wiih 8- by 16-Inch Rolls and with the 
Motor Drive Enclosed in a High Base 





Fig. 10. Four-Roll Z-Type Calender for Double-Coating Tire Cord. 

This Calender has 28- by 70-Inch Rolls, Flood-Lubricated Bearings, 

Crossed-Axes Mechanisms for Both Upper and Lower Roll Pairs, 
and Pressure Rolls against Top and Bottom Rolls 





calenders, with 24- by 68-inch rolls, were converted into 


four-roll calenders with two bank passes, each producing Fi 
a sheet which is applied to the incoming cords, one on one (+ 
side and one on the other, on the third pass of the calen- Vi 
der. New calenders were designed for this specific op- Ch 
eration with roll proportions of 24 by 68 inches, 28 by an 

€ 


78 inches, or 32 by 70 inches. Figure 8 shows a four-roll 
inverted L-type rubber calender. However, here again we 


have the three-roll stack with a heavy bank pass at the ru 
bottom and a light laminating pass at the top, and any lul 
change in the position of the top roll, such as passage of ing 
a seam, caused a change in the position of the middle En 
roll and also the gage of the gum sheet from the bottom tha 
pass. Skill is necessary to reset the rolls quickly to oper- oil 
ating position without undue loss of material due to _ tin 
even deposition and weight. Figure 9 shows a 32- by : 
70-inch four-roll inverted L calender in comparison with alr 
an 8 by 16 calender of the same type. pro 
Z-Type CALENDER. The excellent performance and the 
the experience gained from the Z-type calender produc- I 
ing plastic film, at high speed, are re sponsible for the pro 
applic ition of this arrangement of rolls for the calender- nat 
ing of rubber compounds. A calender of this design is plas 
now in operation producing gum sheeting, single and fini: 
laminated, for cut rubber thread. Another calender has in « 
been installed in a tire plant for double-coating cord tire spec 
fabric. All four rolls are positioned hydraulically in the pass 
direction of each separating force, and the direction of “Del 
each separating force is at right angles to the succeeding of tl 
one. There are no opposing separating forces, as is basic fron 
with the three-roll stack. Each side roll is equipped with cien! 
a crossed-axes device for compensating for a change in ishir 
roll deflection when calendering a different gage or com- M 
pound or at a different roll speed. Additional informa- rubb 
tion regarding engineering and construction details are these 
covered under the heading of “Calenders for Plastics.” ende 
Figure 10 illustrates a four-roll Z-tvpe calender used for Co 
louble-coating tire cord. regal 
tioni 

roll 
Calenders for Plastics overt 
of th 
It is logical that during the development of the process lor tl 
of calendering plastic film, calenders designed and built heret 
for rubber were purchased, second-hand, and used for cessit 
experimental purposes. It quickly developed, because of to th 
the elevated roll temperatures required for processing the b 
plastics, that the open-type roll neck bearings, which had . 
: dS 


given satisfactory service for many years for processing 
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Fig. 11. Verigraph Charts Showing the Extreme Accuracy of gage 
(+0.0001-Inch or Less) That May Be Obtained in the Calendering of 
Vinyl Film (Courtesy of Ross & Roberts, Inc.) The Zero on These 
Charts Repzesents the Gage Being Run Whether It Be 0.002, 0.004, 
0.005, etc. of an Inch. They Are Plus or Minus Charts with the Limits 
(Heavy Lines) about the Recorded Gage Representing 0.00025-Inch 


rubber, were not suitable for hot operation. Permissible 
lubrication was insufficient and resulted in seized bear- 
ings, scored roll journals, and high maintenance costs. 
Engineering investigation of the requirements dictated 
that bearings must be supplied with an ample supply of 
oil at a controlled temperature in order to assure con- 
tinuous, uninterrupted operation. 

The flood-lubricated sealed-type bearing, which had 
already been designed and used for mills for the hot 
processing of cellulose acetate and phenolic resins, was 
then adapted to calenders. 

It was realized, very early in the development of film 
processing, that because the operation was of a hot 
nature, it was essential that proper conditioning of the 
plastic be done on the calender before the final gaging or 
finishing pass. The four-roll inverted L calender, already 
in operation in other industries, was redesigned for the 
specific purpose of processing film. The fluctuating bank 
pass at the top was at right angles to the two succeeding 
“pencil” bank passes in the vertical stack, giving a total 
of three passes. The two bank passes, with proper feed 
from the mill to the calender, have been found to be suffi- 
cient to condition the plastics for the final gaging or fin- 
ishing pass. 

Many three-roll calenders, after vears of service in 
rubber plants, have been used for film production, but 
these have been gradually replaced by new four-roll cal- 
enders of the inverted L or Z type. 

Complaints from the users of the inverted L calender 
regarding the difficulty of adjusting the setting or posi- 
tioning of the rolls in relation to each other because of 
roll float brought about engineering consideration to 
overcome the problem. The design and the application 
of the zero clearance devices to the calender were done 
for the purpose of improving this condition. However, as 
heretofore mentioned, the application was not very suc- 
cessful. Also, the application of tapered roller bearings 
to the roll necks was for the sole purpose of preloading 
the bearing for the elimination of all shake or float. Ex- 
perience has proved that the tapered roller bearing oper- 
ating under these conditions at high temperature is in 
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Fig. 12. Four-Roll, Z-Type. Plastic Calender with Rolls 28- by 66- 

Inches, Showing Universal Coupling Hubs on Roll Ends for Con- 

necting the Rolls with the Drive and Connecting Gears Which Are 
Enclosed in a Separate Unit 


Fig. 13. An Example of a Proper Installation of a Z-Type, Four- 

Roll Calender, with 28- by 66-Inch Rolls, in the Plant of Ross & 

Roberts, Inc., Stratford, Conn. This Installation Includes a Feeding 

Mill and Banbury Mixer for a Complete Processing Unit for Vinyl 
Film 











danger of failure because of surface breakdown of races 
and -rollers. Roller bearings are operating successfully, 
however, on plastics calenders with predetermined clear- 
ances permitting very light, if any, preloading. 

The sleeve bearing, when properly designed and lubri- 
cated, is easy to install, much less expensive, and will 
give continuous precision performance over a long period 
of time, as the only variable in its operation is the thick- 
ness of the oil film; and this can be controlled by control- 
ling the oil temperature. Sleeve bearings permit the use 
of larger journals, thus giving more stiffness and strength 
to the roll. 

The Z arrangement of rolls was also designed to over- 
come the pri blem of roll float. Each separating force is 
resisted by the rolls acting as two rotating beams, which 
are positioned hydraulically in the clearance of the bear- 
ings, in the direction of the forces. This set-up permits 
adjustment of any of the three passes without affecting 
the others. The only remaining variables are the thick- 
ness of the oil film and the stretch of the frames. The 
oil film can be controlled accurately by flow and temp- 
erature, and the frames are proportioned and so de- 
signed that stretch or elongation is negligible. 

The Z arrangement of rolls in a calender is also con- 
sidered much safer to operate for high-speed film pro- 
duction because the rolls are free to deflect away from 
each other if they should expand very rapidly in di- 
ameter owing to loss of temperature control. For ex- 
ample, a roll of 28-inches in diameter will expand or con- 
tract approximately 0.0015-inch for each 10° F. temp- 
erature change. Rolls for processing vinyl film are op- 
erated at surface temperatures ranging from 320 to 350° 
F., with an expansion of approximately 0.0375- to 0.042- 
inch for the 28-inch diameter. 

The Z arrangement of rolls has been very successful 
in producing film of highly accurate gage, as evidenced 
by the charts recorded by the Foxboro Verigraph at the 
Ross & Roberts Co. plant at Stratford, Conn. See Figure 
11. In Figure 12 is illustrated a four-roll Z-type plastics 
calender. 

In the brief span of ten vears, which is a relatively 
short time in the life of any process, the speed of plastics 
calenders has been increased from 30 vards a minute to 
approximately 100 yards a minute, with the limiting 
factor being one of the proper formulation of the vinyl 
compound for such high-speed calendering. This ac- 
complishment is remarkable when we consider that films 
0.002-inch to 0.004-inch gage, 54 inches in width, are 
calendered at this high speed with a thickness variation 
of less than plus or minus 0.0001-inch. This has been 
done by operators without the benefit of previous ex- 
perience in the operation of calenders for rubber. It is 
reasonable to expect that the speeds will be further in- 
creased with the development of improved resin formula- 
tion and the design of suitable film cooling and handling 
equipment. 


Design Considerations—Plastic Film Calenders 


The principal factors involved in the design of 
calenders for the production of plastic film at high speeds 
are listed as follows: 

1. The rolls must be arranged and positioned so that 
each roll can be adjusted individually without affecting 
the position of the others. 

2. The “‘drilled’’-type roll is essential for the removal 
of heat generated by the molecular action of the viny] 
compound. The rolls must be completely machined in- 
side and outside, and the bodies must be concentric with 
the necks or journals. The surfaces of the roll must be 
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free from imperfections and ground with the proper 
contours to compensate for deflection and heat dissipa- 
tion. 

3. Hot water in constant circulation is the medium 
used for heating and cooling the rolls over the entire 
speed range. The temperature of each roll must be ad- 
justed separately and maintained automatically. 

4+. The crossed-axes device, designed and developed 
as a means for adjustment for a change in roll deflection 
at the final gaging pass, has proved to be invaluable and 
an essential part of the design of the film calender. Its 
effect has been increased by the development of the de- 
vice so that, today, instead of being used for “tuning” 
or “trimming” in gage correction only, it is now effec- 
tive over a considerable range of gages. 

5. All the gears are removed from the rolls and 
mounted in a separate, fully enclosed, flood-lubricated 
gear unit. The drive shafts of the gear unit are connected 
to the rolls by flexible universal joints. This construc- 
tion is for the purpose of eliminating connecting gear 
transverse loads, which preclude accurate positioning 
of the rolls in their journals. 

6. The roll neck bearings must be precision built, of 
the water-cooled, flood-lubricated type, equipped with 
metallic seals for preventing the loss or leakage of warm 
or hot oil in circulation. 

7. Two-speed motors, one for each adjusting screw, 
are used for moving or adjusting the position of the rolls 
in the calender frames. The slow speed is used for ac- 
curate roll positioning, and the high speed, which 1s tive 
times as fast as the slow speed, is used for rapid adjust- 
ment purposes. The power is transmitted by precision- 
built double-worm gear units. Operation is by selective 
push-button control. 


Installation Precautions 


Due consideration must be given to the location of 
the calender in the plant so that it is not affected by 
atmospheric changes. It should be erected by expert 
mechanics familiar with this type of equipment and its 
operation, and a “running in” period is specified so that 
bearings, gears, oil flow and temperature control can be 
checked before actual processing is started. Figure 13 
shows the installation of a Farrel-Birmingham Z-type, 
four-roll calender, together with feeding mill and Ban- 
bury mixer, which is used for the production of vinyl 
film at the Ross & Roberts, Inc., plant. 





Belt Conveyer Moves a Mountain 


The task of moving a 4,000,000-ton mountain seven 
miles to build Bull Shoals Dam on the White River, Ark., 
begun two years ago, is now 90% completed. In this 
operation a seven-mile-long belt conveyer carries 650 tons 
of crushed rock an hour at the rate of 525 feet a minute. 
This seven-mile stretch is split into 21 flights which cross 
two valleys, go under three and over two roads, and cross 
innumerable streams. An additional three miles of con- 
veyers are also used on the dam project itself. Because ot 
the “one-shot” lubrication idlers, made by Robins Con- 
veyors Division, Hewitt-Robins, Inc., of which approxt- 
mately 14,000 are used, the belt requires a maintenance 
crew of only seven men. The belt, of standard rubber- 
covered cotton fabric construction, was also made in part 
by Hewitt-Robins. 
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EDITORIALS 


Rubber Program Needs Full-Time 
Natural Rubber Specification Project 


HE United States rubber industry, which through 
T the pre-Korea Rubber Act of 1950 and the post- 

Korea Defense Act of 1950, continues under the 
control of the government for at least the next two years, 
needs a full-time project in connection with the develop- 
ment of packaging, marking, handling, cleanliness, and 
technical specifications for crude natural rubber. 

Government and industry in the next two vears will 
probably purchase three million or more tons of natural 
and synthetic rubber worth more than two billion dollars. 

Are the government and the industry satisfied that 
they know what they are getting for their two billion 
dollars? With the synthetic rubber, which will cost 
about $700,000,000 for the two years, specifications have 
been established and may be expected to provide the 
desired information regarding the material being pur- 
chased, but with the natural rubber, which will involve 
at least $1,300,000 at an assumed price of 30¢ a pound, 
proper specifications have not been established. 

The consuming industry in this country has complained 
vigorously since the end of the late war about the lack 
of cleanliness, quality, and uniformity of natural rubber. 
Although no great improvement has resulted, the pro- 
ducers of natural rubber have been working quite aggres- 
sively for the past two or three years on methods of 
improving the quality of their rubber, and recent reports 
seem to indicate that they could provide better rubber 
if the consuming industry would tell them specifically 
what was wanted. 

At the present time we still have nothing but the 
“appearance” specifications sponsored -by The Rubber 
Manuiacturers Association, Inc., and the Rubber Trade 
Association of New York, the value of which for accu- 
rate evaluation in dollars and cents of a given lot of 
natural rubber is at least debatable. 

Work on technical specifications for natural rubber 
has been started by the newly formed subcommittee on 
crude natural rubber of Committee D-11 of the American 
Society for Testing Materials. Work on handling, pack- 
aging, and type classifications (visual) is still carried on 
by the crude rubber committee of the Rubber Manutac- 
turers Association. 

The ASTM. subcommittee has had only three meet- 
ings in the past year, and task groups on dirt, compound 
formula, mixing procedure, etc., have just begun their 
work. Because the members of this subcommittee can 
work on natural rubber specifications only on a part- 
time basis, recommendations may require months or even 
vears of effort. 

In view of the amount of money involved and the im- 
portance of both the military and the civilian rubber 
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products to be made in the next two years, I think a full- 
time project on natural rubber specifications is an urgent 
necessity and should be an important part of the govern- 
ment rubber program. 

No criticism of the D-11 subcommittee 1s intended, but 
if specifications are really desired by the consuming in- 
dustry and in time to be of value during the next two 
vears, full-time rather than part-time effort 1s necessary. 
The project should be sponsored jointly by industry and 
government with the RMA anl ASTM committees as 
consultants. 

Specifications for synthetic rubber were developed 
jointly by government and industry with much of the 
work being done at the National Bureau of Standards 
during the war and postwar years. An article on an 
improved method for comparing cures of rubber com- 
pounds by James W. Schade, of the Government Evalua- 
tion Laboratories, which is based on work done as part 
of the synthetic rubber program 1s published elsewhere 
in this issue. This method needs further work to deter- 
mine its applicability to natural rubber compounds and 1s 
cited as an example of the interrelation of work on syn- 
thetic rubber with that on natural that might be done. 

Furthermore, the present chairman of the D-11 sub- 
committee is Norman Bekkedahl of the Bureau, and it 
might be that this would be the best place for the work 
on natural rubber specifications to be carried on. 

Where the work is done is not so important as its being 
done as soon as possible so as to use the results of the 
natural rubber producers research associations reported 
recently before the American Chemical Society and the 
ASTM to best advantage by correlating them directly 
with the needs of the consuming industry. The deter- 
mination of these specific needs is the unknown quantity 
which should be accomplished by intensive work in the 
immediate future. 





Holiday Greetings 


VEN in these days of wars and rumors of wars, 
E defense programs, allocations and controls, the 

staff of India RuBBER Wor-p is glad that the 
approach of the Holiday Season permits us to pause 
briefly and wish our many friends in the rubber, plastics, 
and associated industries Best Wishes for a Very Merry 
Christmas and a Happy and Prosperous New Year. 

Ali industry faces increasing problems of material sup 
ply in the coming year, but the rubber industry should be 
somewhat more fortunate than others in that the supply 
of synthetic rubber will increase rapidly during the first 
quarter of 1951. Natural rubber, although available in 
smaller amounts than in 1950 by government order, 
should be adequate, and if other compounding ingredients 
can be obtained, all will be well. 


RY Lavra 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
PLASTICS TECHNOLOGY 





Plasticizers for Vinyl Film and Sheeting 


LASTICIZED vinyl film and sheeting 

were just coming on to the market 
in small volume prior to World War II. 
The war gave considerable impetus to ap- 
plications for these products, and since the 
war the volume of usage has risen to 
about 152,000,000 pounds in the last year. 

This paper deals only with plasticized 
films and sheetings made from viny! chlor- 
ide polymers and copolymers. These resins 
are hard, tough products which require 
the incorporation of a considerable quan- 
tity of plasticizer to provide flexibility 
and to facilitate processing. The quantity 
and the type of plasticizer used vary over 
a wide range, but usually 40-70 parts of 
plasticizer are required for each 100 parts 
yf vinyl resin. Aliphatic and aromatic est- 
ers are most commonly used as plasticizers, 
but various other chemical types are also 
employed, especially as extenders for the 
more common esters. 

It is common in the trade to refer to 
thin goods 10 mils or less in thickness 
as film; while material over 10 mils is 
called sheeting. Sheeting made by coating 
plastic on to cloth or other backing is 
called supported sheeting; while that made 
backing is called 


without a_ reinforcing 
unsupported sheeting. 
Film may be made by calendering, in 
which case no solvents are used, or by 
the organosol or plastisol spreading tech- 
nique. Organosols are dispersions of resin 
particles in a liquid medium comprising 
plasticizer, solvent, and dispersant. Plasti- 
sols are dispersions of resin in plasticizer 
without volatile diluent. Organosols and 
plastisols remain fluid during spreading 
and must be subsequently heated to de- 
velop full strength and elasticity by sol- 
vating the resin particles. These methods 
are usually used only for films less than 
four mils thick and for thin coatings on 
cloth 
General Requirements for Film and Sheeting 


Meyers® has listed permanence, stability, 
and freedom from objectionable odor as 
the prime requirements for a plasticizer for 
viny] resins. Film and sheeting to be used 
in a wide variety of applications should 
have good permanence with respect to 
loss by extraction and volz tilization, good 
light stability, good heat sealing proper- 
ties, high tear strength, and freedom from 
objectionable odor, taste, or toxicity. Sev- 
eral other properties are essential to some 
end-uses, including a low order of tem- 
perature sensitivity, inertness to sulfur 
compounds, low marring tendency toward 
surface coatings, flame resistance, desirable 


1 Presented before Plastics Film, Sheeting, and 
Coated Fabrics Division. Society of the Plastics 
Industry, Inc., New York, N. Y., May 26, 
1950 

2 Development laboratories, 
Union Carhide & Carbon Corp., 
St.. New York 17 

2India Rupsrr Wort, 118, 530 (1948). 

4Ind. Eng. Chem., 37, 504 (1945). 

5J. Polymer Sci., 2, 1 (1947). 

® Ind. Enq. Chem. ‘Anal Ed.), 17, 730 (1945). 

7™M. C. Reed and L. Connor, Ind. Eng. Chem., 
40, 1414 (1948) 


Bakelite Division, 
122 E. 42nd 
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appearance, and a minimum of calendering 
strains. 

No one formulation will produce the 
ultimate in all of these properties. There 
is always the necessity of balancing one 
property against another and against cost 
to get the best product possible for the 
money. The result may be a commendable 
success for one use, but wholly inadequate 
tor another. 

Methods of Test 


The hazards which beset plastic prod- 
ucts in service are legion, and it behooves 
us to anticipate these and put our products 
through these experiences and learn what 
to expect. Business opportunities go to 
those prepared with reliable information, 
among other things; therefore, we must 
have laboratory tests, preferably accelera- 
ted, upon which we can depend to predict 
service behavior. Many tests have been 
described in the literature and in manufac- 
turers’ bulletins, and a few are very briefly 
recounted here. Fligor and Sumner* and 
the present author,» among many others, 
have discussed these problems elsewhere. 

Compatibility is best determined by pre- 
paring the formulation desired and expo- 
sing to several temperatures and, in par- 
ticular, to high humidity. Acceleration is 
sometimes accomplished by exposure in a 
Weather-Ometer with a water spray. By 
judiciously varying the formulation the com- 
pounder may also achieve an accelerating 
effect. For example, if a formulation of 
100 parts resin, 30 parts primary plastici- 
zer, and 20 parts secondary plasticizer was 
suspect, but did not spew in one week. 
it would be desirable to try 25 parts of 
each plasticizer. If this formulation showed 
no evidence of incompatibility, then the 
original formulation would be expected to 
be safe. 

Testing for volatile loss presents many 
problems not only in obtaining consistent 
data from any one test, but also in inter- 
preting the data in terms of service. The 
effects of time of exposure, temperature of 
the test, and thickness of the specimen have 
been evaluated by Rider and Sumner® and 
by the author.’ In addition, air velocity is 
an important, but still unevaluated variable 
with specimens suspended in free air. The 
SPI recently suggested a test in which 
specimens are packed in activated carbon 
and heated for 24 hours at 70° C., or in 
certain instances at either 50 or 90° C. 
This test had produced consistent results 
and has drawn favorable comment from 
several laboratories. The test is being fur- 
ther studied by Group IV of the SPI 
Plastics Film, Sheeting, and Coated Fab- 
ric Division. 

Oil extraction and water extraction val- 
ues are dependent on time and tempera 
ture of immersion and on specimen thick- 
ness. High viscosity of the extractant also 
reduces extraction rates. Weight loss of 
specimens under specified conditions of 
immersion provides valid results if the 
extractant is not compatible with the resin. 
Distortions of results caused by absorption 
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of oil by the plastic are usually minor com- 
pared with weight loss caused by removal 
of plasticizer by the oil. 

Extraction by water presents othe: 
problems, such as solubility of the plastici- 
zer in water, and intertacial tension of 
water against the plastic. Soaps and de- 
tergents greatly increase plasticizer ex 
traction rates in this test. The problem 
of standard water extraction tests is also 
receiving active study, and commendable 
progress has been made. 

Plasticizing efficiency is indicated by the 
amount of plasticizer required to produce 
a specific desired effect, usually an em- 
pirically standard flexibility or hardness 
at room temperature. Shore durometer 
hardness and stiffness or extensibility at 
1,000 psi. are suitable methods of test- 
ing. Tensile strength and ultimate elonga- 
tion are not suitable for determining plas- 
ticizer efficiency because of the vastly dif 
ferent curvatures of the stress-strain dia- 
grams of different sheetings. 

Flammability, while very important, has 
been a very difficult property to measure 
quantitatively. 

Weathering tests are usually made by 
outdoor exposure of film or sheeting in 
Florida in order to obtain fairly prompt 
results without having too artificial con- 
ditions. Outdoor exposure in other locali- 
ties is also frequently used, but com- 
parative results are difficult to obtain in 
areas where the weather is cloudy much 
of the vear. The Weather- Ometer wit) 
the water spray has given very good cor- 
relation with Florida exposure data, es- 
pecially when the temperature is con- 
trolled, and Corex filters are not used 
beyond 2,000 hours. The Fade-Ometer, 
while quite popular for evaluating fab- 
rics, is not reliable for predicting outdoor 
failure of vinyl film and sheeting. 


Problems with Speci‘ic Items 


Vinyl film and sheeting are used for hun- 
dreds of applications, but only a few main 
items can be briefly discussed here. 

Shower curtains require good drape, 
tear strength, water resistance, dependable 
heat sealing, uniform printability, and ab 
sence of unpleasant odor. Weathering, re- 
sistance to extraction by oil, and low tem 
perature properties are not so import ant 
as in some other applications. 

Inflatables should have good water re 
sistance and light stability (see Figure 1) 
Heat sealability must be uniformly good 
and printability is often a factor. Low 
temperature properties, plasticizer migra 
tion, and flame resistance are usually not 
important. 

Upholstery sheetings (see Figure 2) 
should contain plasticizers having low mi 
gration rates, and the sheeting should have 
good fatigue resistance, good low tempera 
ture properties, high tear strength, and. 
in many instances, fiame resistance and 
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Fig. 1. Vinyl Inflatables, Such as This Six- 
Foot Wheel, Must Be Compounded to With- 
stand Severe Punishment in Service 


excellent light stability. 

In baby pants the chief requirements are 
soap water resistance, good tear strength, 
freedom from irritant properties when in 
contact with skin, and resistance to dis- 
coloration by sulfur compounds. Low tem- 
perature flexibility, flame resistance, and 
light stability are of secondary interest. 

Automobile rear windows require clarity 
above all, and also good color, light sta- 
bility, good low temperature properties, 
and blush resistance. 

In food packaging films the requisites 
are resistance to extraction by oil and 
water, freedom from odor or taste, depend- 
able heat sealing behavior, and absence ot 
toxicity in any extractable material. 

The above are illustrative of the varied 
requirements for films and sheetings used 
in diverse applications. No one plasticizer 
combines all of these properties to a de- 
gree sufficient to satisfy all uses. It is also 
often impossible for a manufacturer to 
know into what items his film may go. 
Chemical Types of Plasticizers 

Plasticizers are essentially high  boil- 
ing or non-volatile solvents for the resin. 
They have two primary functions: convert- 
ing a rigid resin to a pliable product; and 
lowering the processing temperature of 
the compound. 

Of the several chemical classes of com- 
pounds employed for plasticizing vinyl re- 
sins, esters account for by far the largest 
volume. In this group are included diocty] 
phthalate, dibutoxyethyl phthalate, — tri- 
cresyl phosphate, ethylhexy! diphenyl phos- 
phate, polyglycol fatty acid esters, alkyl 
ricinoleates, tetrahydrofurfuryl oleate, al- 
kyl sebacates, alkyl azelates, alkyl adipates, 
polyesters of dibasic aliphatic acids and 
diols, and several other materials of less 
commercial importance. 

For production of vinyl compounds hav- 
ing the least increase in stiffness upon 
cooling, aliphatic esters of aliphatic acids 
are preferred. Examples of this class in 
clude 2-ethylhexyl azelate, 2-ethylhexy! 
adipate, 2-ethylhexyl sebacate, isoctyl adi- 
pate, tetrahydrofurfuryl oleate, and polye- 
thylene glycol esters of cocoanut fatty 
acids or 2-ethylhexanoic acid. 

Jones® has pointed out that plasticizers 
which show the least increase in viscosity 
upon cooling yield vinyl compounds su- 
perior in flexibility at low temperatures. A 
convenient way to show viscosity-tempera- 
ture relations is to plot viscosity against 
®Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., 21, 298 (1946) 


®°W. Aiken, T. Alfrey, A. Jannsen, and H. Mark, 
7. Polymer Sci., 2 (1946-1947) 
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temperature on the chart given in ASTM 
Metnod D341-43. In general, those plasti- 
cizers having the smallest slope yield the 
best low temperature properties. 

Aiken and coworkers” have also shown 
that there is a fair correlation between 
plasticizer extraction by oil and low tem- 
perature flexibility. Unfortunately, those 
plasticizers which perform best at low 
temperatures are usually readily extracti- 
ble, and for this reason are the worst in 
marring surface coatings such as nitrocel- 
lulose. It must be emphasized here that 
while there are certain rules by which plas- 
ticizer performance may be predicted from 
chemical composition, these rules are very 
imperfectly understood and are to be used 
as guides to experiments rather than as 
substitutes for laboratory tests. 

Esters made wholly or largely of aro- 
matic groups, such as tricresyl phosphate 
and butyl benzyl phthalate, are usually 
more resistant to extraction than aliphatic 
esters, hence less disposed than. strictly 
aliphatic compounds to mar suriace coat 
ings. On the other hand, the aromatic es- 
ters generally produce compounds having 
poor low temperature properties. 

\romatic-aliphatic esters, such as di- 
octyl phthalates and alkyl aryl phosphates. 
usually have intermediate properties with 
respect to extractions by oils, marring, and 
low temperature behavior. Saturated 
heterocyclic compounds, such as _ cyclo 
hexanol and tetrahydrofurturol, provide es- 
ters with properties intermediate between 
those derived from aromatic and linear ali 
phatic raw materials. 

Dibasic acids may be esterified with bi- 
functional alcohols to produce linear poly- 
esters. Because of their high molecular 
weights, these polyesters are substantially 
non-volatile and in some cases are very 
resistant to extraction by water and min 
eral oil. Because of this latter property 
some of the polyesters have performed ad 
mirably in applications where resistance to 
oil and grease is important. 

The field between the monomeric esters 
and the high polymeric esters is also well 
populated. number of polyesters having 
very low volatility, but fairly high 
rates of extraction from film have been 
made. These serve a very useful function 
when properly applied, but do not match 
the performance of those compounds whic! 


are devoid of low polymeric fractions. 

Hydrocarbon-type plasticizers are lim- 
ited to aromatic compounds with methyl 
or other short aliphatic substitutions be- 
cause the strictly aliphatic hydrocarbons 
are not sufficiently compatible with vinyl 

chloride resins. These plasticizers are fair- 
a oil resistant, but are quite ineffective at 
low temperatures and often have poor light 
resistance. These materials are used chiefly 
as extenders for ester-type plasticizers. 

Chlorinated hydrocarbons are currently 
being tested in film and sheeting applica- 
tions. From 40-50% of chlorine appears to 
be the most favorable range, and results 
obtained with some samples of chlorinated 
paraffins indicate that they have good heat 
stability and light resistance when proper- 
ly stabilized, low migration rates, low 
volatility, limited compatibility, and poor 
plasticizing efficiency. This latter property 
is not altogether unfavorable in view of 
the low cost of these extenders. Flame re- 
tardant action is another desirable proper- 
ty. Chlorinated hydrocarbons cannot be 
used to replace more than one-quarter to 
one-third of the primary plasticizer with- 
out danger of spewing. 

Nitrile rubber has been used quite suc- 
cessiully in cast film, especially in the 
color-it-yourself oleomargine package. Oil 
and fat resistance is the chief virtue of 
nitrile rubber as a plasticizer. Being a high 
polymer, it does not diffuse or migrate, 
hence does not mar surface coatings and is 
acceptable for use in contact with certain 
foods. Film plasticized with nitrile rubber 
stiffens on cooling a little more than nor- 
mally, but has a fairly low brittle tempera- 
ture. The main a of nitrile 
rubber as a plasticize r are a tendency to 
produce rough calendered BS a and a 
stiffening and loss of tear strength upon 
weathering. These deficiencies can be 
vercome to a large extent by the use of 
fillers and opacifiers and by careful pro- 
cessing. 

The grades of nitrile rubber highest in 
acrylonitrile content are the most compati- 
ble with vinyl chloride resins. High acrylo- 
nitrile to butadiene ratio is disadvan 
tageous, however, with respect to flexi- 
bility or softness at low temperat ures. An 
acrylonitrile content of 25-35% in the 
polymer is the preferred amount for use 
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as a vinyl plasticizer. 





Fig. 2. In This Office Vinyl Has Been Used Not Only for Chair Upholstery and 


Window Curtains and Drapes, but 


Also for Wall and Ceiling Covering 
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SPE National Technical 


INAL pil: unis have been announced for 

the seventh annual National Technical 
Conference of the Society of Plastics En- 
gineers, Inc, to be held on January 18-20 
at the Hotel Statler. New York, NW. ¥ 
\n attendance of more than 1,000 technol- 
gists from the plastics and related in- 
dustries, drawn from all parts of the 
United States, Canada, Mexico, and many 
foreign countries, is expected at the three- 
day meeting, which will feature an in- 
echnical papers built 
“Plastics 


8) 


tegrated program ot 
around the Conference theme, 
S] lape the Future. 

In and afternoon 
uary 18 and 19 
January 20, the 


addition to mornin: 
technical sessions on 
and a morning 
Conference will include both luncheon and 





session o1 


banquet meetings. The luncheon, on Jan- 
uary 18, is part of the Society's annual 
business meeting at which reports will be 
various committees; the 





eard trom. the 
new national officers for the coming year 
will be announced, and prizes will be 
awarded to the winners in the Society's 
test 
| banquet, on January 19, will 
air and will include an enter- 


‘am tollowed by an evening 
program tor ladies 


‘luding tours of the 






tions establishment and of other 





= break fast and fashion 


A 1 1: S . anil 
show at a lead nt store, and 





prizes will 
th ] ? ~), ral 

the junecneon. 
Phe Conterence 1s being sponsored 


jointly by the New York and Newark 


other activities 





ilso be distributed 





sections of the Soci who have set up a 
committee to all arrangement 
Registrat ees as tollows SPE 
members, non-members. $7.50; and 
ladies, $2. Luncheon tickets (for SPE 
members only) are priced at $3.50; while 
banquet } are $7.50 a perso \d- 
vance re and ticket blanks may 
be obt he SPE National Office, 
409 Sec Bldg., Athens, O. 





Program and Abstracts of Papers 


Puturspay Mornin January 18 
Georgian Room, Hotel Statler 





Stanley Bindman, Presidi 


9:45 a.m. “Underwriters’ Laboratories 
Viewpoint on the Use of Plastics.” Karl 


S. Geiges, Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


The application of plastics in equipment 
listed by U.L. is of concern both from the 
standpoint of mechanical and_ electric: ul 
prope rties for doit e the job at hand at 
also from the standpoint of fl naabiey 
which, in general, should be kept to a low 
level tor minimum fire hazard. Also, a new 


problem was largely introduced by the 
development of thermoplastics namely 
the effect of softening under moderate 


amounts of heating. These two features 
cover the primary interest of U.L. engi 
tic applications. The relation 
of materials that have balancing character- 
attention 
which, in turn, has been responsible for 

plastics as having 
special and highly pal rn characteristics 


2 e } 
neers in plas 


istics have received considerable 





recognition of the new 


10:30 am. “Properties, Applications, 
and Processing of Rigid Vinyls.” C. E 
Parks, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 


Cleveland, O. 

High molecular weight polyvinyl chlor 
ide has excellent properties for rigid ther- 
moplastic applications, but is generally 
considered too difficult to process. This 
paper reviews the early attempts to correct 
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the processing difficulties by ac lding small 
amounts of plasticizer and presents data to 
show that this practice causes a significant 
loss in physical properties. Also included 
in this survey is a discussion of low 
molecular weight copolymer resins which 
can be processed without plasticizer. 

A new high molecular weight polyvinyl! 
chloride resin is described which has much 
wider application possibilities because of 
its added toughness and higher temperature 
softening point. This resin can be processed 
satisfactorily on conventional equipment 
without the aid of plasticizers. Several ap- 
plications are suggested which require the 
good physical and chemical properties of a 
high molecular weight unplasticized poly- 
vinyl chloride plastic. 

“Plastics Industry in Great 
Potter, Bakelite, Ltd., 


l2dS aan: 
Brian.’ H. V. 
London, England. 


PuurspaAy Noon JANUARY 18 
Grand Ballroom, Hotel Statler 
*. Todd Clark, Presiding 

12:00 p.m. SPE Annual Luncheon and 
Business Meeting. Luncheon talk 

“Materials Supply Prospects in 1951.” 
Frank H. Carman, Mz inufacturing Chem- 
ists’ Association, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

This paper will stress the importance of 
basic chemicals and the supplies of these 
chemicals to the plastics industry. It will 
be emphasized that these chemicals are 
becoming an ever more important and con- 
trolling factor in our materials supply. 
\lthough production of plastics is running 
at eect high levels and capacity has 
been expanded greatly since World War 
I], the industry is still short for many 
important uses. Probable effects of mobili- 
zation, as it may be accelerated in the early 
part of 1951, will be forecast insofar as 
possible. 

Luncheon talk to be followed by annual 
business meeting 


Pitcrspay ArTERNOON—JANUARY 18 
Georgian Room 
Russell B. Akin, Presiding 


3:45 p.m. “A Family of High-Speed 
Sarees Plastic Molding Materials.” 
Michael J. Brown, Jr, iad Owens- 
Ford aed Co., Toledo, 

The decade of thermoset plastics, 1930- 
39, marked the introduction and develop- 
ment of ureas, melamines, cast phenolics, 
and the rounding out of phenolic molding 
1940-1949 was the decade of 
the thermoplastics, with extremely rapid 
growth in the plastics industry marked 
largely by keel cn expansion in sty 
rene, acrylic, vinyls, and other thermo- 
plastics. 

New growth in thermosets depends on 

1¢ development and the acceptance of new 
materials, new equipment, and a_ basically 
new approach to the techniques of fabri- 
cating thermoset materials. The problems 
faced today by the thermoset plastics whicl 
must be solved in order to assure contin 
ued growth are: (1) develop materials and 
methods that will enable compression 
molding to compete economically with in 
jection and extrusion molding; (2) de 
velop methods of fabricating economically 
very large parts with high strengths with- 
out exorbitant increases in the size and 
massiveness of molding or fabricating 
equipment; and (3) develop materials 
which will present physical properties to 
enable plastics to serve where no plastics 
are now acceptable. 

A start has been made toward the solu- 


materials. 


Conference Set for New York Next Month 


tion of these problems. Molding materials 
with fabricating characteristics quite dif 
ferent from those applied to standard 
thermoset materials are now available and 
are in commercial use. Work is progress- 
ing on adding to the family of materials 
based on polyester resins which have mold 
ing characteristics permitting an attack 
the basic problems outlined above. 


4:30 p.m. “Molding and Extrusion of 
Teflon.” David D. James, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., Arlington, N. J. 

Teflon is one of the most unusual plas- 
tics developed in recent years. Its out- 
standing chemical and physical properties 
have created wide interest in this new en- 
gineering material. Industrial uses ot 
Teflon are based on its temperature resist 
ance, chemical inertness, electrical proper- 
ties, and non-adhesive characteristics. 

The fabrication of Teflon is related to 
powdered metal techniques. In molding, 

the polymer is preformed, baked, and then 
cooled under pressure. When maintenance 
of close dimensional tolerances on a mold 
ed part is necessary, the baked piece is 
coined while still hot. 

Teflon can be extruded by means of a 
screw or ram extruder into rods and tubes 
of various sizes. In extrusion, unlike other 
plastics, the screw or ram compacts under 
no heat into long-land dies where sintering 
is accomplished. 

The method used for coating electrical 
conductors depends on the required wall 
thickness of the Teflon. Thick walls are 
produced by screw extrusion of granular 
polymer. Intermediate wall thicknesses are 
made by ram extrusion of a lubricated dis- 
persion of the aps Soy Very thin walls 
can be coated on wire by dipping the wire 
into a Teflon suspensoid. 


Morninc—Janvuary 19 
Georgian Room 
James C. Growley, Presiding 


FRIDAY 


):30 a.m. Panel discussion on “Injection 
Molding Machines of the Future.” Mod- 
erator—Islyn Thomas, Thomas Mfg. Co.. 
Newark, N. J. Panel members—J. F 
Hronek, Fellows Gear Shaper Co., Spring- 
field, Vt.; David J. Sloane, Lester Engi- 
neering Co., Cleveland, O.; Albert Spaak. 
De Mattia Machine & Tool Co., Clifton, 
N. J.; George W. Whitehead, Improved 
Paper Machinery Corp., Nashua, N. H.; 
and James S — Watson-Stillman 
Co.. Roselle, N. 

Mr. Thomas oi begin the discussion 
with a brief review of the history of in- 
jection molding machines since 1872. He 
will then submit prepared questions to the 
panel members for their answers and dis- 
cussion. These questions are designed to 
elicit information on the probable future 
course of development of injection mach 
ines, including (1) future designs of heat- 
ing cylinders; (2) standardization of 
machine components, such as radii on noz- 
zles, platen sizes, etc.; (3) the relative 
values of toggle and hydraulic clamps; 
(4) preplasticizing: and (5) eventual size 
of machines. 


11:00 a.m. “After-Treatment of Mold- 
ed Polystyrene Parts.” Charles J. Sny- 
der, Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

In order to cover all phases of the 
“After-Treatment of Molded Polystyrene 
Parts” it would be necessary to discuss 
annealing, destaticizing, painting, coating, 
machining, and _ fabricating operations 
However, in order to narrow the scope 
of the subject, the phase concerning all the 
ramifications of annealing has been chosen. 
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rhis choice has been made because high 
Jabor costs, material shortages, and keen 
competition in the plastics industry make 
the annealing method of saving parts very 
attractive. 

\nnealing, according to the dictionary, 
means to free from internal stress by 
wating and gradually cooling. Annealing 
of molded polystyrene parts — similarly 
means to relieve, either partially or totally, 
the major stresses and strains set up in 
the part during injection molding, mach- 
ining, fabricating, or by external loading 
This is accomplished in polystyrene by 
controlled heating and cooling of the part. 
Various mechanical means of accomplish- 
ing this relief of strains are possible and 
are determined by the economies to be 
effected. A detailed consideration of the 
advantages and shortcomings is necessary 
to round out the picture. In addition, it 
is important to have a simplified control 
testing procedure available to demonstrate 
the effectiveness of the operation 

\ review of the entire picture, including 
the advantages in the form of savings and 
the possible limitations, will provide justi- 
fication for annealing molded polystyrene 
parts. 

FripAy AFTERNOON—JANUARY 19 
Georgian Room 
Arthur S. Jacobs, Presiding 


1:45 p.m. “Conditioning Phenolic Ma- 
terials for Stability in Molding.” Jerome 
L. Formo, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

The effect of varied conditions in the 
steam preheating process has been studied 
with regard to volatiles produced during 
the preheating and molding operations, the 
mechanical and electrical properties of as- 
molded test pieces, and the long-time aging 
characteristics of molded phenolics. 

Relations are shown between moisture 
conditions in the preheating chamber and 
quantities of volatiles produced under a 
variety of conditions. Similarly, relations 
are shown to exist between moisture con- 
ditions and various physical properties, in- 
cluding tensile strength, flexural streneth, 
impact strength, shrinkage, and electrical 
properties. 

The effect of long-time aging under va- 
rious conditions indicates that exposure 
conditions after molding are of much 
greater consequence than conditions exist- 
ing during the molding operation. 

2:30 p.m. “Polyesters.” Earle S. Ebers, 
United States Rubber Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn. 

Polyesters are an outgrowth of the alkyd 
resins so widely used in finishes and pro- 
tective coatings. The value of the alkyd 
is illustrated by the growth and consump- 
tion from 138,000 pounds in 1917 to about 
138,000,000 pounds in 1944. The family of 
resins now known as polyesters was born 
in 1937. These resins consist of an un- 
saturated alkyd in combination with an 
unsaturated monomer. Although barely 
past the experimental stage, polyesters 
were put into full-scale use during World 
War II and made many notable contribu- 
tions. This paper will review the wartime 
contributions of the polyesters, their out- 
standing properties and methods of  util- 
ization in current products and will also 
attempt to forecast future developments. 

3:15 p. m. Symposium on “Distribution 
and Production Picture on Large In- 
jection and Compression Moldings.” 
Edmond D. Kennedy, Edwin L. Hobson, 
Frank J. Donohue, and Sanford E. Glick, 
all of Monsanto Chemical Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 


Mr. Kennedy will direct the course of 


December, 1950 ° 


the discussion and introduce the other 
speakers. 

Mr. Hobson will discuss present market- 
ing of large moldings, such as in retrig- 
eration, television, radio, luggage, and 
display signs. He will also discuss future 
developments in other fields, including 
furniture, air conditioning units, plumbing, 
architecture, ete. 

Mr. Donohue will speak on design fac- 
tors with large thermosetting moldings, as 
well as material properties. 

Mr. Glick will note that although sty- 
rene was first used in the novelty field 
because of its low cost, it has gained i 
creasing importance in industrial applica 
tions. Properties of styrene which stimulate 
this industrial trend include excellent di 
mensional stability, low moisture absorp- 
tion, low specific gravity, uniform physical 
properties, non-retention of odor, resistance 
to attack by a wide range of chemicals and 
foodstuffs, and ease of molding 

Since plastics are organic compounds, 
they inherently have a certain amount of 
instability of one type or another. These 
types of instability include: (1) zero stress 
dimensional stability (the effect of humid- 
ity, drying, and cycling when no load is 
applied); (2) heat distortion tempera- 
tures; (3) cold flow; (4) effect of tem- 
perature on physical properties; (5) water 
absorption; (6) volatilization of com- 
pound and plasticizers; and (7) presence 
of internal strain. 

\dditional information is presented on 
zero stress dimensional stability, heat dis- 
tortion temperatures, flammability, and 
cold flow, as well as the effect of tempera- 
ture on physical properties. Of particular 
importance for industrial applications are 
some of the more recent developments in 
materials. The heat resistant styrenes, high 
impact styrenes, and flame resistant sty 
renes are discussed. Photographs and di 
agrams illustrating the various application 
are presented. 





FripAy EVENING—JANUARY 19 
Grand Ballroom 
1951 SPE National President, Presiding 
7:15 pm. Annual Banquet. Aiter-din- 
ner speech: “Synergism.” John P. Coe, 


United States Rubber Co., New York. 


> 
ZU 


SATURDAY MoRNING—JANUARY 
Georgian Room 
Samuel Silberkraus, Presiding 


9:30 a.m. “Plastisol Molding.” C. \W. 
Patton, Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.., 
New York. 

10:15 a.m. “Designing Better Plastics 
Products.” Carl W. Sundberg, Sundberg- 
Ferar, Detroit, Mich. 

The plastics industry has become design 
conscious. No other materials adapt them- 
selves so well to the attractive modern 
shapes which plastics make possible. At 
the same time, plastics are ideal production 
materials since even the most intricate and 
complicated forms may be readily repro- 
duced in unlimited number quickly and at 
low cost 

There are many different plastics and 
plastics processing techniques. The de- 
signer must be familiar with them all and 
be able to select the proper material and 
process for each individual job. The phys- 
ical characteristics of the plastic materials 
are important, but so, too, are such con 
siderations as material costs, adaptability 
to available manufacturing equipment, and, 
of course, appearance and style. The design 
Od product is to some extent limited by 
the plastic mold and by the finishing equip- 
ment at hand. All such factors must be 


evaluated before a final design can be 
successfully evolved 

11:00 am. “Masking Problems in 
Manual and Automatic Spray Painting 
of Molded Plastic Parts.” Hamilton E 


MacArthur, Conforming Matrix Corp., To- 
ee 
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Che paper will begin with a review of 
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11:45 am. Presentation of Winning 
Papers in the SPE 1950 Prize Paper 
Contest. 


Sections Hold Regular Sessions 


New York-Newark Joint Meeting 


The New York Section was host to the 


sectior t a joint linner-meet- 





1 al assembly costs. 
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the principles 
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\\ a grea 

thermosets 

vide cl I 
tained metal inserts. Speed nuts meet 
these requirements and are also claimed 


issembly cost savings of 30-75% 


fastening methods. The speaker 
that while many types of speed 





: pins, rings, clamps, and re- 
ners have become standardized, the com 
development depart- 


ment prepared to analyze fastening prob 


pany maintains a 


dividual requirement 
Mrs. Bess R. Day, SPE executive sec 





y who attended the meeting as_ the 
guest of the two Sections, spoke briefly 
on the activities of the national office in 
coordinating the work of the Society 
Briet welc ming addresses were gviven by 


New York president Sam Silberkraus, 
Riverdale Laboratory, and Newark Presi 
lent Russell B. Akin, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc. Plans for the an 
nual Christmas party and tuture meetings 
Program Chairman 





were described by 
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W. A. Ward, American Cyanamid Co. 
through the a of Frank Kennedy, 
Electronic Wave Products Co., and the 
meeting closed with a drawing for door 
prizes contributed by G. Palmer Humph 
rey, G. P. Humphrey Plastics, and M. 
Miller, Miller Plastics Co. 


Rich and Kennedy at Chicago 


The November 8 regular joint dinner- 
meeting of the Chicago Section, SPE, and 
Midwest Chapter, SPI, was held at the 
Builder’s Club, Chicago, III. Approximé ate- 
ly 150 members and guests of the two 
groups heard E. B. Rich, American 
Wheelabrator & Equipment Co., speak on 
“Automatic Finishing Equipment for De- 
flashing Molded Phenolic Parts,” and E. 

Kennedy, Monsanto Chemical Co., dis- 
cuss “How Labeling Helps Sell Plastics 
Products.” 

Mr. Rich described the use of the 
Wheelabrator for mechanically deflashing 
molded phenolics. The machine is a device 
for throwing abrasive by centrifugal force 
nd, because no compressed air is involved, 
requires less horsepower than other abras- 
ive systems. The device is applied to dif- 
ferent types of conveying equipment to 
suit the job. In the plastics field the most 
popular machine is a Tumblast, an endless 
apron-type machine which slowly turns 
the pieces over under the Wheelabrator 
blast. The Wheelabrator can be applied to 
a table-type unit for blasting parts that 
cannot be turned mechanically. 

The problem in deflashing of plastics 
was to find an abrasive that would remove 
flash without harming the plastic surface, 
Mr. Rich said. Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co. found a_ solution in the 
use of crushed apricot pits which greatly 
reduced finishing time when used in the 
Wheelabrator system. While the process 
has limitations when used on very heavy 
flash, this difficulty can be reduced by het- 
ter mold maintenance. 

Mr. Kennedy discussed the work of the 
SPI Informative Labeling Committee and 
discussed the advantages of proper label- 
ing to tell purchasers how plastics differ 
from other materials, how they should be 
used, what precautions should be taken 
during use and storage, and the limitations 
of the plastic part. 

Mrs. Bess R. Day, SPE executive sec- 
retary, was present at the meeting and 
spoke briefly on SPE activities. 


Informative Labeling Discussed 


\ talk on “Informative Labeling” by 
E. D. Kennedy, Monsanto Chemi cal Co., 
October 30 dinner-meeting 
Akron Section. Held at 


highlighted the 
of the Clevelan 
the Garden Grille in Akron, the affair was 
attended by approximate ly 40 members and 
ae 


a 
y 





sts 

Mr. Kennedy symbolized the plastics 
industry as a modern 1950 automobile 
being driven by a caveman; the automobile 
resented the advanced technology of the 
ics industry, and the caveman repre- 
industry's public relations. Wi ith 
the “car” in relatively perfect operating 
conGition, it is time to give some attention 
to improving the “driver,” Mr. Kennedy 
said. Copies of the new SPI “Handbook 
on Informative Labeling” were distributed 
by the speaker and discussed in detail. 

Section President Ward Van Orman, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., presided over 
the meeting, and the speaker was intro- 
duced by Program Chairman George Field 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. It was an- 
nounced that the Section’s annual Christ- 
mas party will be held on December 11 at 
the Aurora Inn, Aurora, O. 
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Chrome Plating Discussed 


The November 1 meeting ot the West- 
ern New England Section, held at the 
Sheraton Hotel, Springfield, Mass., fea- 
tured a talk on “Chrome Plating” by 
Arthur Logozzo, who is with Nutmeg 
Chrome Corp. 

Mr. Logozzo prefaced the showing of 
films on chrome plating with a few re- 
marks on the necessity of good surtace 
preparation of the metal prior to plating. 
Strains in steel caused by improper anneal- 
ing and machining operations will show 
up in the plating. Another important fac- 
tor is the need of sufficient polishing of the 
suriace after hardening the steel, since the 
plating surface finish will reflect the sur- 
face of the underlying metal, and many 
defects will be magnified. The thickness of 
the chrome plating on molds will be gen- 
erally determined by the materials to be 
molded, design of the molds, and other 
factors 

The speaker then showed two color 
films taken in chrome = installations. 
The first film dealt with decorative ¢ ~hrome 
installations where the plating is very thin 
and usually done in production quantities 
by mechanized systems. The second film 
showed chrome plating of molds which is 
much more of an art, since elaborate posi- 
tioning of. anodes is needed to insure de- 
posits of proper thickness at the proper 
places in the mold. The talk and the films 
were followed by a lively discussion period 
in which many questions from the mem- 
bers were answered by the speaker. 


Premiums, Plastics, and Adhesives 


Some 75 members and guests of the 
Newark Section attended a regular din- 
ner-meeting on October 11 at the Military 
Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. In the short 
business session following the dinner the 
Section president, R. B. Akin, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., reported on 
the recent SPI meeting with material sup- 
pliers and molders to discuss current ma- 
terial shortages and_ stated that these 
shortages are not expected to be alleviated 
within the near future because of govern- 
ment stockpiling. 

Two talks were presented during the 
technical session: F. H. Waggoner, Premi- 
um Advertising Association of America, 
spoke on “How to Use Premiums to In- 
crease Sales,” and Ray Platow, Bell Tel e- 
phone Laboratories, gave a talk on “Ad- 
hesives—Some Theoretical and Engineer- 
ing Conceptions.” Mr. Waggoner’s talk 
was accompanied by a sound film and was 
very well received. 

Mr. Platow discussed and_ illustrated 
some of the better methods of assembling 
metals and plastics by the use of various 
types of adhesives. Of special interest was 
an adhesive supplied in the form of a thin. 
dry film, similar to cellophane in appear- 
ance, and used for bonding materials by 
the application of heat and normal clamp- 
ing pressures. 

The meeting closed with a drawing for 
two door prizes contributed by Ed Sytes, 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 


Cost Accounting for Plastics 


A talk on “Cost Accounting for the 
Plastics Industry,” by John K. Vlahos, 
Trout & Barstow, featured the October 
5 dinner-meeting of the Miami Valley 
Section at the Wishing Well, Centerville, 
O. Approximately 40 members and guests 
neard Mr. Vlahos discuss the use of cost 
accounting for determining inventory 


valuation, the relation of costs to selling 
price, the elimination of unprofitable lines, 
improvement of efficiency, and the study 
of competitors’ costs. In the business ses- 
sion preceding the talk, reports were heard 
from the secretary and the treasurer. 





Brous on Plastics Problems 


WO problems of major significance 

face the plastics industry during the 
coming months, according to S. L. Brous 
marketing manager of the chemical depart 
ment, General Electric Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass. These problems are: (1) shortages 
of materials and manpower; and (2) mis- 
applications and poor workmanship. Ot 
these two problems, Brous_ believes the 
second to be far more important to any 
long-range growth and prosperity of the 
plastics industry. 

On the onset of the current rush for 
goods, Brous explained, the industry had 
largely overcome the adverse consumer re 
action to plastics materials for functional 
services. Present conditions are similar to 
those prevailing during the mid-1940’s, and 
a wise course of action at this time will 
help keep history from repeating itself 
Although neither the materials manufac- 
turers nor the processors can perhaps fully 
control the supply and disposition of plas- 
tics, both groups can exert influence over 
the end-uses to which available materials 
may be directed. The industry must resist 
impulses and pressures which will result in 
lowered product quality, Brous declared, 
adding that good management and clear, 
far-sighted thinking can do much to fur 
ther consumer confidence. 





“Two Gage” Vinyl Film 


HE availability of 0.002-inch thick 

calendered unsupported vinyl film has 
been announced by Ross & Roberts Sales 
Co., Inc. New York, N. Y. This is said 
to be the first time that such a film has 
been offered on a commercial scale. In the 
experimental stage for several months, 
manufacture of the film was finally made 
possible by new developments in calender- 
ing techniques and equipment. The new 
development makes it possible to enjoy the 
economy of a thin film while still retain- 
ing the advantages of a calendered product 
The film is being made in a variety of 
colors at the company’s Stratford and West 
Haven, Conn. plants. 





Approve Coatings Standard 


HE proposed Simplified Practice Rec- 

ommendation for Vinyl and Pyroxylin 
Coated Cotton Fabrics, described in our 
October issue, page 63, has now been ap- 
proved. According to the Commodity Stan- 
dards Division, Office of Industry & 
Commerce, United States Department of 
Agriculture, the new standard, identified 
as R242-51, will become effective on Janu- 
ary 1. Until printed copies of the stan- 
dard are issued, mimeographed copies may 
be obtained from the Division, Washing- 
ton 25, D. 
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SPI Holds Annual Meeting at Swampscott 


HE Society of the Plastics Industry, 
Inc., held its annual meeting October 
18-20 at New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
Mass. Held in cooperation with the Har- 
vard University Business School, the meet- 
ing Was restricted to members only. The 
three-day meeting was attended by 450 
men; while between 50-75 wives partici- 
pated in the separate ladies’ program. 
The first day, October 18, was devoted 
to an informal afternoon golf tournament, 
tollowed by a reception and dinner. Reg- 
ular morning, luncheon, and afternoon ses- 
sions were held on October 19 and 20, with 
the morning sessions devoted to a program 
by Harvard professors; while the after- 
noon sessions covered topics peculiar to 
the plastics industry. 


Program for October 19 


Sherwood L. Young, C. F. Church Mfg. 
‘o., presided over the morning session, at 
which three papers were given by Harvard 
professors, as follows: “Organized Labor’s 
Quest for Security,” James J. Healey; 
“Production Lesson from World War iI,” 
Frank F. Gilmore; and “Executive Devel- 
opment—The Concept of Coaching,” Myles 
L. Mace. 

A talk on “Properties of Rigid Plastics 
—Use and Misuse,” by Robert Burns, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, Inc., featured the 
luncheon-meeting presided over by H. A. 
Jones, New England Tape Co., Inc. Mr. 
Burns discussed the principal types of 
rigid plastics in terms of their usefulness 
in parts where mechanical and electrical 
properties are essential to satisfactory per- 
formance. The speaker emphasized only 
those properties of each type that are 
unique and exert a strong influence on the 
part’s behavior in service. Properties dis- 
cussed included cold flow, stress release, 
maximum service temperature, crazing and 
cracking, and unusual electrical properties. 

The afternoon session, presided over by 
N. A. Backscheider, Recto Molded Prod- 
ucts, Inc., was devoted to compression 
molding, with the following papers pre- 
sented: “New Frontiers for Impact Ma- 
terials,” Saul M. Silverstein, Rogers 
Corp.; “The Future for Moldings over 20 
Pounds,” Dan H. L. Jensen, Philco Corp.: 
and “Compression Molding of Reinforced 
Plastics,” Clare E. Bacon, Owens-Corn- 
ing Fiberglas Corp. 

Mr. Silverstein said that lack of imagi- 
nation is the reason why impact resist- 
ant plastics have not crossed the frontiers 
of structural application. If mechanical 
engineers will take a plastics board, for 
example, look upon it as an alloy, and 
develop the tools and dies to form it by the 
square yard instead of the square centi- 
meter, then that material’s advantages of 
weight, noiselessness, low conductivity, 
ready made finish, etc., would overcome 
the difference in price. In addition, Mr. 
Silverstein said, if the chemists will pro- 
duce that material by the ton instead of 
by the pound, the price differential would 
quickly narrow anyway. 

Mr. Jensen suggested several applica- 
tions for large moldings, but warned that 
the future of moldings over 20 pounds in 
weight will not be easy to achieve. The 
greatest possibilities will not be attained 
in the very beginning, but by learning from 
experience it should be possible to attain 
an expanding future for large moldings. 

Mr. Bacon gave a detailed discussion of 
the properties of glass reinforced plastics, 
particularly in comparison to those of 
polyester plastics and certain metals. Vari- 
ous applications of glass reinforced plas- 
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tics were described, together with the 
reasons for their use in these applications, 
and the speaker suggested that further ap- 
plications will depend on the resourceful- 
ness of molders. 

G. V. Sammet, Jr., Northern Industrial 
Chemical Co., acted as toastmaster at the 
banquet concluding the day’s program. 
After-dinner speakers were John Fisher, 
Canadian lecturer, who spoke on ‘“Tomor- 
row What?”, and Elmer French, Firestone 
Plastics Co., who gave a progress report 
on the SPI informative labeling program. 


Events on October 20 


The morning session, with C. J. Ro- 
mieux, American Cyanamid Co., presiding, 
featured three talks by Harvard profes- 
sors. John G. McLean spoke on “Manager- 
ial Problems in Plastics’; Edward C. 
Bursk discussed “Creative Effort in In- 
dustrial Marketing,” and Neil H. Borden 
talked on “Satisfying the Consumer.” 

Society President Horace Gooch, Jr., 
Worcester Molded Plastics Co., presided 
over the luncheon session, which featured 
4 talk on “Russia” by Major General 

J. Knerr. 

_ injection molders’ meeting was held 
in the afternoon, with A. N. Williams, 
General American Transportation Corp., 
in the chair. The three papers presented 
at this session were: “Improvement of 
Thermoplastic Products by Post-Molding 
Treatments,” Stanley R. Melvin, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co.; “A Study of the 
Mold Pressure Cycle,” G. D. Gilmore, 
Dow Chemical Co.; and “Preplasticizing 
Equipment for Injection Molding Presses,” 
\W. G. Whitehouse, Crown Machine & 
Tool Co. 

Mr. Melvin discussed the different 
methods of treating molded products to 
improve their appearance and_ properties 
and to expand their suitability for use in 
different applications. Treatments discussed 
were decoration, including lacquering, silk 
screening, hot stamping, printing, use of 
decalcomanias, and others: destaticizing; 
annealing; metallizing, including electro- 
plating, spray plating, vacuum coating, and 
sputtering; and machining and_ finishing. 

Mr. Whitehouse described the Crown 
preplasticizer for use on injection molding 
machines, its method of operation, and the 
advantages to be derived from preplastic- 
izing. These advantages include lower 
pressures, more uniform heat, faster in- 
jection speeds, greater projected areas, 
more uniformity in molded parts, better 
mold release, cheaper mold costs, and parts 
with less strain and stress. On the other 
hand it is not possible to obtain good 
mottling in an injection molding when pre- 
plasticizing is used. 

The three-day meeting concluded with 
an informal dinner at which no talks were 
presented. An innovation at. the meeting 
was the use of special seating arrange- 
ments at the luncheon sessions. Tables 
were set up to handle subjects such as ac- 
counting, film and sheeting standards, ex- 
position, public relations, etc.. and mem- 
bers were invited to seat themselves at 
the table devoted to the subject of their 
major interest. Informed SPI members 
were present at each table to lead the dis- 
cussion of the subject. 


Film, Sheeting and Coated Fabrics 
Conference, December 14-15 


The second conference of the SPI Plas- 
tics Film, Sheeting, and Coated Fabrics 


Division is scheduled for December 14 


and 15 at the Commodore Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. Open to all interested per- 
sons, the Conference will cover subjects 
of interest to both the management and 
technical staffs of this portion of the plas- 
tics industry. According to William T. 
Cruse, SPI executive vice president, an 
attendance of 400 persons is anticipated. 

Papers to be presented at the meeting 
will cover such subjects as colorant, sur- 
face coatings and free film from organo- 
sols and plastisols, accurate temperature 
control and variation of temperature for 
calenders and presses, a review of vinyl 
embossing, the raw material supply situa- 
tion, and merchandising of finished prod 
ucts 





Paper-Plastics Conference 


OME 272 representatives of the paper 
and plastics industries, government, 
and research institutions attended the 
TAPPI Paper-Plastics Conference on Oc- 
tober 19-20 at the College of Forestry, 
State University of New York, Syracuse. 
Sponsored by the plastics committee of 
the Technical Association of the Pulp & 
Paper Industry, the Conference included 
luncheon meetings and morning and after- 
noon technical sessions. 

The October 19 morning session, on 
“Properties of Plastics in Relation to 
Papermaking,” featured four papers: 

“New Polymers and Their Possible Appli- 
cation to Paper,” Herman Mark, Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn; “Adhesion 
Fundamentals,’ D. B. Hatcher, Plaskon 
Division, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co.; 
“Permeability of Polymers to Vapors,” Ae 
D. McLaren, Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn; and “Effect of Plasticizers on 
—— Properties of High Polymers,’ 
R. Boyer, Dow Chemical Co. Dr. Boyer 
price solvent-type plasticizers in terms 
of their Roscoe”? 8 ‘oihclee’, and per- 
manence and showed how these three ee 
tors are interrelated. 

The luncheon meeting, held at Drumlins 
Country Club and attended by 165 persons, 
featured a short talk by Dean J. S. Mlick 
on work at the College of Forestry on 
wood chemistry and plastics. 

The afternoon session, on “Beater Addi- 
tion Fundamentals,” comprised the follow- 
ing four papers “Effect of Latex V ariables 
in Beater Addition of Nitrile Latices,” 
and “Effect of Certain Papermaking Va- 
riables in Beater Addition of Nitrile 
Latices,” both by D. M. Yost, Sorg Paper 
Co., and W. H. Aiken, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co.: “Phenolic Resins in Paper 
Modified by Acrylonitrile Rubbers,” R. 
Bascom, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co.; 
and “Applied Studies of Cationic Urea 
Formaldehyde Wet Strength Resins,” I. J. 
Gruntfest, E. M. Young, Jr, and V._J. 
Moser, Rohm & Haas Co. 

The first paper by Yost and Aiken 
noted that work on nitrile latex variables 
has been limited to latices prepared by 
one basic polymerization system and tested 
in a medium beaten Scandinavian un- 
bleached kraft pulp. Optimum properties 
were obtained with a latex of medium 
acrylonitrile content and molecular weight, 
with no additional stabilization after 
polymerization. The second paper reported 
on results of tests to determine time of 
addition of the latex to the pulp, time of 
latex coagulation, and effect of latex 
quantity and pulp consistency on_ final 
properties. Mr. Bascom described work 
being done on the use of phenolic resin- 

(Continued on page 343) 
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Mr. Buist introduced this subject by 
outlining development 
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s at previous meet 
ings. The effect of l 
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test piece and the method of checking the 
sharpness of the cutting dies were dis- 
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Graves, American Cyanamid Co., of the 
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sults to the committee late r. TI re- 
sults were presented, a it was decided 
that the crescent test piece should be 
adopted at present as the recomme nded 
type. It was 1, 


delegates shou en t 
methods with a view to future considera- 
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Ply Adhesion Testing 

Since it has been found that ply adhesion 
does not depend on the thickness of the 
sample, it was resolved that there should 
be no upper limit to the thickness of the 
test piece. Although there is not too much 
difference in results when the speed of 
tripping is changed, it was decided to al- 
low the speed of jaw separation of the 
testing machine to be between two and 10 





les per minute. It was also recorded 
layer being 


inc 
that the thickness of ply ot 
separated should not be greater than the 
remaining portion of the test piece and 
should in no case be greater than '4-inch. 


Aging 

The variables concerned with natural and 
accelerated artificial aging were taken up, 
and the conditions were set at various 
limits. For example, all test pieces should 
be stored in the dark before accelerated 
aging tests: the maximum temperature of 
storage before testing should not exceed 
30° C.; the maximum time of storage 








should not exceed 14 days; the piece should 
have a good smooth finish, and a large 


number of other conditions were specified 
so that the material will be tested in the 
manner desired. In air oven aging tests 
it was stated thc | 
circulation of air 
than one change 


should be a slow 
4 not more 
one hour anc 


three hours 








not less than one change 


Abrasion Testing 


A number of points were presented in- 


cluding data on comparison of various 
laboratory tests with actual road testing of 
tires. It was generally agreed by the dele- 
gates that any laboratory abrasion test 
method was difficult to correlate with road 
tests, and at the present time the committee 
should not standardize on any one labora- 
tory test until further data were available. 
\ number of details regarding the du Pont 


method were given, and a decision was mi ide 





on the amount of air to be used in cl ing 
the surface of the test piece and on various 
other matters associated with the standard 
zation of this particular test. 


Grading of Crude Natural Rubber 
Methods of sampling natural rubber and 
details regarding the Mooney viscosity 


test were discussed. The French delegates 
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vave a paper on their general views regard- 
ing the technical classification of natural 
rubber, which included a determination of 
plasticity or viscosity on the crude rubber 
and a determination of modulus measured 
m the vulcanized material. By this method 
they believe they can get an exact evalua- 
tion of a given sample of rubber. 

\ number of details were given on 
methods of vulcanization including the type 
of mills, roll speeds, the size and the type 
of presses used for vulcanization, and the 
different standard compounding ingredients 
required. Mixing procedure, storage of 
compounded stock, vulcanization tire and 
temperature, were also considered. In the 
latter case it was proposed that the ma- 
terial be vulcanized at 140 to 150° C. 

In order to obtain the most reproducible 
test results it was suggested that the test- 
ing of the vulcanized sample be done by 
e strain test at low stresses. Since this 
type apparatus is not universally available, 
however, stresses at higher strains can also 
be used. Variations in test results between 
laboratories was considered to require con- 
siderable additional work, and this investi- 
gation was therefore placed on a long-term 
basis. 


1 
+ 
t 


The Testing of Latex 


Methods of testing the mechanical stabil- 
ity of latices were discussed. It was re- 
ported that the speed of stirring of the 
latex sample should be 14,000 r.p.m., and 
that the temperature of test should be 
35° C. Future work is to be concerned with 
mechanical stability, chemical stability, the 
KOH number, and sampling. 


Flex Cracking 

In connection with flex cracking tests it 
was said that photographs of the test 
pieces should be a part of such tests so 
that comparisons could be made at any 
time. It was decided that the delegates 
should obtain any and all information 
possible on flex cracking tests and especi- 
ally about the DeMattia method. Four types 
of tools for puncturing the test piece be- 
fore flexing are to be studied, and these 
include the round metal, the Gates, the 
Phillips, and the Goodrich types of tools 
or needles. 


Dynamic Properties 


Dr. Marvin of the National Bureau of 
Standards gave a paper on dynamic pro- 
perties especially with regard to rubber 
It was decided that the delegates should 
investigate the various tests available and 
report on this subject at the next meeting 
otf ISO Technical Committee 45—Rubber. 





Quebec Group Hears Crocker 


HE Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group 

held a meeting October 19 at the 
Queen’s Hotel, Montreal, P.Q., Canada. 
Approximately 60 members and. guests 
heard E. C. Crocker, General Latex & 
Chemical Corp., speak on “The Manufac- 
ture of Latex Foam Rubber.” Mr. Crock 
er’s talk was identical with those he gave 
before the New York! and the Chicago 
Rubber groups. The talk was very well 
received and was followed by a lively and 
prolonged discussion. The speaker was in- 
troduced by D. E. Murphy, General Latex 
« Chemicals (Canada), Ltd., and thanked 
Fes Chauvin, Dominion Rubber Co., 
Ltd. 


1For abstract, see our June, 1950, issue, p. 15 
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Connecticut Rubber Group Members with Farrel-Birmingham Production and 

Sales Personnel in the Company's Process Testing Laboratory at Derby, Conn. 

C. F. Schnuck May Be Identified in Center of Photograph in Light Suit, Facing 
Comera 


Visit Farrel-Birmingham 


PPROXIMATELY 125 members of 

the Connecticut Rubber Group on No- 
vember 10 visited the Ansonia and the 
Derby plants of Farrel-Birmingham Co., 
! toured the foundry, ma- 
assembling departments 
machining of 
assembly of 


Inc., where 





vit chor 
ne 10pa 






} h . the an 
and saw the casting and 
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Comn m the group indicated 
e tour particularly instructive since 
many saw, again for the first time, sev- 
ral ty of machines and machine parts 
various s of c nstructi nm in the 
plants and then, the laboratory, were 
ible to examine complete modern units in 
both laboratory and production sizes, some 
which were put into: operation. 
Special interest was evidenced in the 
sei it reclaiming process which con- 
verte iredded whole tire scrap rubber 
nto quality reclaimed rubber by a patented 
vent in a Banbury mixer, using ex- 
lly high ram pressures and rotor 





speeds 
Officers and directors of the Connecti 
cut Rubber Group for 1951, elected as a 
result of recent balloting are: chairman, 
Larson, W hitney: Blake Co.; vice 
chairman, G. R. Sprague, Sponge Rubber 
secretary, G. A. Di Norscia, 
Products: and treasurer, 
General Electric Co. Di- 


roducts Co.; 
Rubber 


P 
Sponge 
F. J. Rooney, 


rectors, in addition to the above officers, 
will be R. B. Norton. Kerite Co., and 
E. W. Owens, United States Rubber Co 
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NSC Rubber Section Meeting 


pees Rubber Section of the National 

Safety Council held two sessions on 
October 17 and 18 as part of the National 
Safety Congress in Chicago, Ill., October 
16-20. H. L. Andrews, safety director of 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Pottstown, 
Pa., and chairman of the Rubber Section, 
presided at both sessions. 

In the first session Mr. Andrews gave a 
report on the activities of the Section, fol- 
lowing which J. J. Raytkwich, director of 
safety, Naugatuck Chemical Division, 
United States Rubber Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn., talked on outstanding facts in con- 
nection with the 1949-50 Rubber Section 
Safety Contest. 

According to figures prepared by NSC, 
the rubber goods industry finished in fifth 
place among all industries, with a fre- 
quency rate of 5.1, against an overall in- 
dustry average of 10.14. This rubber in- 
dustry figure is a reduction of 39% from 
the base rate period of 1935-39 and was the 
greatest percentage frequency reduction of 
all industries. Foundries with a 34% re- 
duction for the same period were in second 
place. The average frequency reduction for 
all industry was 12%. 

A similar good result was also experi- 
enced in severity rates for 1949, where the 
rubber industry finished eleventh among all 
industries, with a figure of 0.51l-day 
charged per 1000 manhours worked. The 
average severity rate for all industries for 
1949 was 1.02. 

W. M. Graff, U. S. Rubber, presented 
the views by a contest winner for a large 


plant, the Mishawaka, Ind., plant of this 
company; and John S. P. Wilson, Jr., The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Miami, Okla., gave 


the views of a winner in the contest for a 
small plant. 

The next portion of the program con- 
cerned current government measures af- 
fecting safety in the rubber industry. The 
discussions were lead by Mr. Andrews, and 
participants were Glen D. Cross, safety di- 
rector, Firestone, Akron, O.; J. T. Kidney, 
safety director, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
‘o., Akron; and W. E. McCormich, de- 
partment of industrial hygiene and_ toxi- 
cology, Goodrich, Akron. 


A luncheon was held by the executive 
committee of the Rubber Section on Octo 
ber 18 at the Stevens Hotel. 

At the second session R. A. Bullock, 

personnel director, Corduroy Rubber Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., chairman of the 
nominating committee gave his report, and 
the following officers were among those 
elected for the 1950-51 term: general 
chairman, S. A. Wright, Inland Mfg. Di 
vision, General Motors Corp., Dayton, O.; 
vice chairman in charge of program, G. H 
Burkhardt, General Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron; secretary, R. M. Boyles, Midwest 
Rubber Reclaiming Co., East St. Louis, 
Ill. 

Following the election of officers, George 
W. Harper r, associate professor of mechan- 
ical engineering, University of Illinois, 
gave an informative lecture on “A New 
Look in Industrial Safety.” The paper 
graphically demonstrated the essentials of 
a sound safety program. 

R. R. Meig, Liberty 
Co., presented a paper on the “Medical 
«Aspects of Accident Prevention” in which 
the complex factors of this problem were 
brought out, and the difficult and detailed 
aspects were handled in an interesting and 
informative manner. 


Mutual Insurance 





“Three-Component” Rubber Tree 


OR years the possibility of develop- 

ment of profitable farm and_ planta- 
tion rubber growing in the American trop- 
ics has been clouded by the South Amer- 
ican leaf blight, highly destructive to the 
improved strains of the rubber trees. 
Prospects for this development are now 
brightened by a new method of using plant 
material and production practices develop- 
ed by scientists of the United States De- 


partment of Agriculture with the assis- 
tance of specialists from several South 
and Central American countries. 


The key to the new method is what the 
Division of Rubber Plant Investigations 
calls the “three-component” tree, a de- 
velopment that represents a radical change 
from standard propagating practices used 
in the Far Eastern Hevea plantations. Ac- 
cording to E. P. Imle, of the Division’s 
Costa Rica branch, this triple-tree is built 
up by base budding of seedlings with high- 
vielding strains, and later top budding at 
a height of six feet with leaf-blight resis- 
tant material to form a resistant crown 
Present trees must be sprayed to be kept 
free from blight, but Hevea trees grow 
far above the ordinarily profitable spray 
height. The new tree with its blight resis- 
tant top cover p i to eliminate that 
disadvantage. 
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P-80 Rubber Lubricant 


NEW product, P-80 Rubber Lubri- 

cant, designed for use in die cutting 
of rubber and similar operations, has been 
developed by International Products Corp., 
Trenton, N. J. The material emulsifies 
readily with water, and the resulting emul- 
sion can be applied to rubber surfaces to 
make them very slippery. As such, the 
emulsion is useful as a lubricant in the 
assembly of rubber components, machining 
of soft and hard rubber and plastics prod- 
ucts, and other operations. The new lubri- 
cant is said to be harmless to hands and 
equipment and will not swell or deteriorate 
rubber. 
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Additional Experimental GR-S Polymers and Latices 


DDITIONS to the list of experimen- 

tal GR-S dry polymers and GR-S 
latices, available for distribution to rubber 
goods manufacturers under the conditions 
vutlined in our November, 1945, issue, page 
237, appear in the table below. 

Normally, experimental polymers will be 
produced only at the request of the con- 
sumers, and 20 bales (one bale weighs 
approximately 75 pounds) of the original 
run will be set aside, if possible, for dis- 
tribution to other interested companies for 
their evaluation. The 20 bales, when avail- 


one bale or two bales upon request to the 
Sales Division of Rubber Reserve, or will 
be held for six months after the experi- 
mental polymer was produced, unless other- 
wise consigned before that time. Subse- 
quent production runs will be made if suf- 
ficient requests are received. 

These new polymers are experimental! 
only, and the Office of Rubber Reserve 
does not make any representations or war- 
ranties of any kind, expressed or implied, 
as to the specifications or properties of 
such experimental polymers, or the results 


able, will be distributed in quantities of to be obtained from their use. 
MANUFAC- DATE OF 
X-NUMBER TURING AUTHOR- 
DESIGNATION PLANT IZATION POLYMER DESCRIPTION 
X-594 GR-S General, 7-10-50 Mixture of 50+2 parts Philback 0 and 100 parts GR-S-type 
Baytown polymer, polymerized at 41° Sodium lignin sulfonate, 
Dresinate 214, and lignin used in carbon black slurry make- 
up. Butadiene /styrene charge ratio 85/15; activated with 
cumene hydroperoxide, diisopropyl benzene hydroperoxide, 
or mixture of both. Emulsified with Dresinate 214 and 
K-ORR soap; _shortstopped with DNCB. Shortstopped 
Mooney viscosity (ML-4 at 212° F.), 36+5. Stabilized 
with 1.5% PBNA. 
X-600 GR-S Copolymer, 8-16-50 Same as X-478 GR-S, except butadiene/styrene charge 
Baton Rouge ratio 90/10, and activated with cumene hydroperoxide, 
diisopropylbenzene hydroperoxide, or mixture of both, 
Mooney viscosity (ML-4 @ 212° F.), 38+5. 
X-601 GR-S- U.S. Rubber, 9-1-50 Butadiene/styrene charge ratio 90/10 polymerized at 41° F. 
SP Naugatuck Activated with cumene hydroperoxide. Emulsified with 
K-ORR soap; shortstopped with sodium dimethyl dithio- 
carbamate. Mooney viscosity (ML-4 @ 212° F.), 55+7. 
Stabilized with 1.25% BLE. Glue-acid coagulation. 
X-478 GR-S Copolymer, 7-26-50 Mooney viscosity pe thon to read 52+6 (ML-4 @ 212° F.)s 
Baton Rouge . 
X-595 GR-S___—-U. S. Rubber, 9-1-50 A mixture of 55 parts Philblack 0 and 100 parts of a GR-S 
Borger polymerized at 41°F. Marasperse plus NaOH used in car- 
bon black slurry make-up. Butadiene/styrene charge ratio 
75/25, adjusted to give 20+1% bound styrene on the 
polymer. Activated with cumene hydroperoxide; emulsified 
with Nilox potassium soap; shortstopped with hydroquinone. 
Shortstopped Mooney viscosity (ML-4 @ 212° F.), 50. 
Stabilized with 1.5% BLE. 
X-596 GR-S General, 8-17-50 A mixture of 50+2 parts Philblack A and 100 parts of a 
Baytown GR-S polymerized at 41° F. Sodium lignin sulfonate — 
lignin used in carbon black slurry make-up. Butadiene 
styrene charge ratio 71.5/28.5. Activated with cumene 
hydroperoxide, diisopropylbenzene hydroperoxide, or mix- 
ture of both. Emulsified with Dresinate 214 and K-ORR 
soap; shortstopped with DNCB. Shortstopped Mooney 
viscosity (ML-4 @ 212° F.), 3645. Stabilized with 1.5 
PBNA. 
X-597 GR-S General, 8-14-50 A mixture of 50+2 parts Philblack 0 and 100 parts of a 
Baytown GR-S polymerized at 41° Sodium lignin sulfonate, 
Dresinate 214, and lignin used in carbon black slurry make- 
up. Butadiene /styrene charge ratio 71/29; activated with 
diisopropylbenzene hydroperoxide. Emulsified with Dres- 
inate 214 and K-ORR soap; shortstopped with DNCB. 
Shortstopped Moonev viscosity (ML-4 @ 212° F.), 37+5. 
Stabilized with 1.5% PBNA. 
X-598 GR-S — General, 8-14-50 A mixture of 50+2 parts 7? 0 and 109 parts of a 
Baytown GR-S polymerized at 41° F. Sodium lignin sulfonate, 
Dresinate 214, and lignin used in carbon black slurry make- 
up. Butadiene styrene charge ratio 71.5/28.5. Activated 
with cumene hydroperoxide, Glacemenntten zene hydro- 
peroxide, or mixture of both. Emulsified with Dresinate 
214 and K-ORR soap; shortstonped with DNCB. Short- 
stopped pres gh pyiscosity (ML-4 @ 212° F.), 3645. 
Stab'lized wth 1.5% PBNA, 
X-599 GR-S Goodyear, 8-16-50 Butadiene /styrene charge ratio 71/29, polymerized at ate 
Houston Activated with cumene hydroperoxide, diisopre py 
ilsifiec 





benzene hydroperoxide, or mixture of both. 
with Dresinate 214; 
stopped Mooney Mage 
Stabilized with 1.25% PBN 





shortstopped with rt- 
Sane @ 212° F.), 52+6. 











Calcium Carbonates Useful 


TALK on “Saving Money with Cal- 
cium Carbonates,” by Vic Vodra. 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., highlighted 
the October 26 dinner-meeting of the 
Northern California Rubber Group. Some 
59 members and guests were present at 
the meeting, which took place at the Elks 
Club, Berkeley, Calif. 
Using films and slides to illustrate his 
talk, Mr. Vodra pointed out that many 
grades of calcium carbonates can be used 


to give different desired properties to 
compounded rubber. Grading of these 
carbonates, usually done on the basis of 


particle size, range from the coarse ground 
limestones to the fine precipitated car- 
bonates. The coarse materials stiffen rub- 
ber; while the fine grades have a reinforc- 
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ing effect. By taking advantage of this re- 
inforcing value it is possible to make 
scarce rubber go farther by increased load- 
ings, Mr. Vodra declared. Carbonates hav- 
ing particles 0.1l-micron and smaller in 
size impart increased tensile strengths 
and improve tear resistance. Carbonates 
can be used advantageously in white and 
colored rubber stocks, and grades having 
a particle size of 0.2-0.5-micron have the 
greatest hiding powder. 

The meeting was designated as past 
chairmen’s night, and all seven past chair- 
men of the Group were present in addition 
to 20 charter members. Short talks were 
given by each of the past chairmen, as fol- 


lows: 1943—Herman Jordan, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.; 1944— 
Leonard Boller, now of West Coast 


Paints, Inc.; 1945—Russell Kettering, Oli- 


ver Tire & Rubber Co.; 1946—Lynn 
Shaeffer, American Rubber Mfg. Co.; 
1947—George Farwell, Goodyear Rubber 
Co:: 1948—Ross E. Morris, Mare Island 


Naval Shipyard; and 1949—W. Don Good, 


American Rubber 


In the business session preceding the 
talks, R. J. Henderson, American Rubber, 
and Mr. Good reported that the Group’s 


annual Christmas party will be held on 
December 11 at the Willows, Orinda. 
Mr. Farwell reported that the annual golf 
outing will be held on November 16 at 
Tilden Regional Park, Berkeley. The 
meeting concluded with a drawing for door 
prizes contributed by each of the past 
chairmen and won by the following: Mr. 
Henderson; C. Churchill, Sterling Rubber 
Co.; F. Swain and R. Gray, both of 
Pioneer Rubber Mills; E. Lycett, Good- 
year Rubber; D. Payne, American Rub- 
ber; and E. Foubert, Sacoma Mfg. Co 





A. C. S. Photocopying Service 


FFECTIVE January 1, 1951, the 
photocopying service of the American 
Chemical Society will be extended to in- 
clude all subscribers to Chemical Abstracts, 
both domestic and foreign, and will no 
longer be limited to Society members. 
Through the service it is possible to ob- 
tain photoprint or microfilm copies of any 
article in a periodical or book available in 
this country. This includes the full text 
of many papers printed in foreign journals 
and summarized in Chemical Abstracts. 
Users of the service purchase coupons 
at $1.10 each, or $11 for a book of 10, from 
the Society, 1155 Sixteenth St. N.W., 
Washington, D. C. In service value, one 
coupon is good for 10 photoprint or 50 
microfilm pages or fraction thereof from 
any article in a single volume of a periodi- 
cal or book. Each coupon serves as an 
order blank and is sent directly to Biblio- 
film Service U.S.D.A. Library, Washing- 
ton 25, D. 





NBS Selects New pH Standards 


OUR new pH standards, 

provide pice points 
lower ends of a standard pH scale, have 
been selected by chemists of the Nation< 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C 
The new solutions ext ‘nd the accuracy of 
standard scales made to conform with the 
three middle-range standards distributed by 
the Bureau to the chemical industry. 

In a recent study at the Bureau on in- 
accuracy at the ends of the practical pH 
scale, 41 solutions of possible value were 
studied, following four standards 


intended to 


at the upper and 


and the ] 
selected: (1) a mixture of sodium bicar- 
bonate and sodium carbonate, both at 0,025 
molar concentration, with a pH of about 
10 at room temperature; (2) an 0.01 molar 
solution of trisodium phosphate with a pH 
of about 11.7; (3) a saturated solution of 
potassium hydrogen tartrate with pH of 
about 3.6; and (4) an 0.01 molar solution 
of potassium tetroxalate with pH of about 
> 

Although the new standards lengthen the 
accurate portion of the pH scale in both 
directions, the measured pH of high acid 
and highly alkaline solutions must still be 
assigned an uncertainty of at least +0.03 
unit. Standard samples of the new solu- 
tions will be issued by the Bureau as soon 
as adequate supplies are available. 
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NEWS of the MONTH 


Second Senate Preparedness Subcommittee Report 


Issued; Industry Indicates Probable Minimum 


Synthetic Product Content 


The Senate Armed Services Prepared 
ness subcommittee headed by Lyndon 
B. Johnson of Texas issued its second 
report on November 21. ‘“‘Some progress 
toward more realistic attitudes about 
both rubber and surplus property dis- 
posal” were found, but the subcommit- 
tee still thought the rubber situation was 
“far from satisfactory.” Intensive effort 
on natural rubber procurement, truly 
effective rubber controls properly ad- 
ministered, more participation of small 
business in the synthetic rubber pro- 
gram, accelerated research on synthetic 
rubber, more attention to natural rub- 
ber production in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and the development of more 
rubber feedstock supplies were among 
the points stressed in this second report. 

William O'Neil, president of The 
General Tire & Rubber Co., offered the 
government a “quite revolutionary” de- 
velopment in synthetic rubber produc- 
tion guaranteed to increase, at least 22 
and up to 30%, GR-S output of existing 
plants at no appreciable extra cost, in 
return for some “compensation” and 
complete “patent protection” by the 
government. In late November no de- 
tails of the process had been disclosed, 
and the matter was being discussed by 
lawyers from the company and the gov- 
ernment. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corp. on 

November 16 reported on the progress 
in synthetic rubber plant reactivation. 
Three power talks among occupation 
powers of Western Germany were in 
progress in London during November 
regarding possible reactivation of Ger- 
man synthetic rubber plants in the west- 
ern zones of occupation. 
: Industry leaders continued to urge 
increased synthetic rubber use and 
natural rubber stockpile accumulation at 
a rate not detrimental to rubber goods 
production. R. P. Dinsmore, vice pres- 
ident, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
provided figures on probable minimum 
safe synthetic rubber use in both trans- 
portation and non-transportation prod- 
ucts beginning in 1951. 

More fifth round wage increases were 
granted workers in the rubber goods in. 
dustry. 


Washington Report 
ARTHUR J. KRAFT 


Second Preparedness Subcommittee Report 


The Senate Armed Services subcommit- 
tee, headed by Senator Johnson, issued its 
second report on surplus property disposal 
and rubber on November 21. In general, 
the fire and brimstone which characterized 
much of the first report were reduced to 
a few sparks in this supplementary docu- 


ment 
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This time the subcommittee found “some 
progress toward more realistic attitudes 
about both rubber and our surplus disposal 
policy” replacing the “siesta psychology” 
which it charged had prevailed in regard 
to both programs. 

Since the first report was issued in early 
September, the subcommittee has been 
“greatly encouraged by developments” in 
rubber preparedness. It singled out for 
particular praise the program approved by 
President Truman and inaugurated by the 
National Security Resources Board and 
other “substantially equivalent 
to the program proposed by the subecom- 
mittee.” 

It found the rubber situation, however, 
“far from satisfactory.” Industry stocks of 
all types of rubber, it said, are low, “iar 
less than those on hand at the time of 
Pearl Harbor. Manutacturers have formed 
the habit—a habit of doubtful wisdom— 
ot carrying short supplies of natural rub- 
ber, relying on synthetic rubber to meet 
temporary peaks in demand. 

“For its own protection—and, more im- 
portant, for the protection of the nation— 
industry must not minimize the dangers in 
the precarious natural rubber supply  siti- 
ation,” the report warned. “While there 
is still time, industry, as well as govern- 
ment, must pursue an aggressive program 
for acquiring natural rubber supplies from 
the countries of Southeast Asia.” 

These supplies, the Johnson subcommit- 

tee said, “must be cautiously dispensed so 
that improvident use will not dissipate 
them.” It called for “truly effective alloca- 
tion, specification and inventory regula- 
tions.” The report disclosed that “some 
time in the first quarter of 1951” The 
National Production Authority intends to 
cut still further natural rubber use for 
non-military purposes to a level approach- 
e¢ 35,000 tons a month. 
The subcommittee, furthermore, had 
some sharp words for the administration 
by the Commerce Department of the R-1 
amendment of 5 


agencies, 


\ugust 25, aimed at reduc- 
ing consumption of new rubber to 90,000 
tons a month for the last four months ot 
1950, and a warning to make future ad- 
ministration conform with “professed 
policies.” 

‘The Department of Commerce,” it 
said, “must learn to say ‘no’ just as rubber 
manufacturers must expect ‘no’ as an 
answer to their pleas for more rubber if 
the choice is between non-essential rubber 
products and rubber for the national de- 
fense stockpile.” 

The report declared also that “the sub- 
committee recognizes fully the place of 
small business in our national economy 
and strongly urges the NPA to insure that 
any limitation order deals fairly and 
equitably with companies in this category.” 

The subcommittee was particularly dis- 
turbed with “our present extreme shortage 
of feedstocks for the synthetic program” 


“direct challenge to private 
build 


-called it a 
industry.” Failure of industry to 
additional facilities—particularly for ben 
yol—"will leave no choice but government 
construction.” 

The subcommittee also discussed thes 
topics: 

1. Rubber Needs of Our Allies. It rec 
ommended “intensive cooperation. betweet 
friendly nations and the United States” to 
“produce substantial and vitally needed 
savings in the use of our natural rubber. 

Specifically, it recommended substitution 
by our allies of synthetic rubber tor nat 
ural rubber to help speed the acqutsitiot 
of our stockpile. It used harsh words 1 
commenting “on the fact that the nationals 
of friendly nations, made more secure by 
our mobilization program, are obviously 
taking advantage of the tight situation 
created by our and their national emer 
gencies to sabotage the preparedness effort 
by gouging unmercifully on their sales ot 
rubber... What we would freely give 
for foreign aid and mutual assistance we 
would not have extorted from us. 

2. Rubber Research. It emphasized the 
“urgent importance of continuing and ac- 
celerating our rubber research.” It was 
“oratified’ to hear from the RFC that one- 
fourth of its expanded research budget ts 
devoted to fundamental research. 

“Private industry and government work- 
ing together should be able to overcome 
the problem of expanding synthetic rub- 
ber's usefulness,” the subcommittee stated. 
3. Domestic and Western Hemisphere 
Production of Natural Rubber. It took 
issue with the Munition Board's contention 
that guayule seed is being stockpiled and 
that manpower requirements for growing 
euayule “are extreme.” It urged “substan- 
tial nursery plantings” of guayule seed im- 
mediately, quick accumulation of an ade- 
quate reserve stock of seed, and the imme- 
diate inauguration of a more formidable 
guavule production program. 

The subcommittee was extremely en- 
thusiastic about the prospects of develop- 
ing an economically feasible guayule pro- 
duction program in the Southwest, making 
a rubber “in quality approaching Hevea 
rubber” and able to “compete successtully 
on a world market of 30¢ a pound tor 
1 RSS, 

“Guayule production here should be ac- 
companied by a simultaneous expansion of 
planting of Hevea rubber in Latin Amer- 
ica, carried on under a cooperative pro- 
eram with the tropical American coun- 
tries.” it said. 

4. Increasing Rubber Feedstock Sup- 
flies. “Benzol presents by far the most 
acute shortage problem,” it was said. The 
subcommittee cited a Commerce Depart- 
ment report to the subcommittee stating 
that the “possibilities of obtaining benzene 
from petroleum in less than a year by 
any one or combination of several proces- 
ses offers a distant opportunity for new 
supplies in a comparatively short period. 
This question is being handled by NPA's 
chemicals branch and a_ special industry 
advisory committee. 

It noted a recent RFC contract to buy 
113,289,780 gallons of alcohol from France 
for delivery next year, but urged expan- 
sion of domestic facilities to end depen- 
dence on foreign sources. 

5. Progress in Reactivation of Synthetic 
Rubber Plants. The subcommittee pro- 
claimed its interest in seeing that ‘“me- 
dium-sized and small business, on the 
basis of merit, is given an adequate op- 
portunity to participate in the synthetic 
rubber program.” 

In this connection it has been learned 
that RFC has formally suggested that 
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each of the larger-scale operators of gov- 
ernment plants agree to take in one or 
more small companies as participants in 
its operation. This request was prompted, 
reportedly by the Justice Department, but 
the Preparedness subcommittee’s report 
makes it evident that it, too, favors such 
action. 

In late November the program had 
been instituted only at the Los Angeles 
copolymer plant where Minnesota Mining 
& Mig. Co., is the contractor primarily 
responsible for producing the rubber, but 
operates the plant jointly with Pacific 
Rubber Co. 

RFC reports that other operators have 
shown a “very cooperative attitude” to- 
ward its request, but has reported no im- 
mediate acceptances of the proposal. The 
idea prompting it is that companies other 
than the major operators will have the 
“know how” in making synthetic rubber 
when the government decides to lease or 
sell the plants to private industry. 


NPA Rubber Activity 


Activity on the controls front saw no 
new developments during November. NPA, 
aiter setting limitations on consumption of 
new rubber and on natural rubber for 
November and December, was busy pri- 
marily on other fronts, making similar 
sharp across-the-board cuts in consump- 
tion of other raw materials, such as alu- 
minum. 

Another rubber order is expected from 
that agency by January 1. The general as- 
sumption is that it will set up specifica- 
tions for the use of natural rubber in 
mechanical goods, including automotive 
rubber products and some others. 

NPA has already the recommendations 
on specifications for tires and tubes and 
camelback from its technical industry ad- 
visory subcommittee representing — this 
branch of the industry. The agency is 
now reviewing these specifications. 

On November 17, NPA met with a 
similar subcommittee representing — the 
mechanical goods branch and received a 
set of specification recommendations. 

The chief problem besetting NPA’s rub- 
ber division during November followed 
from the changeover of jurisdiction over 
allocation of GR-S and GR-I (Butyl) to 
that agency from the Office of Rubber 
Reserve, RFC. Many companies appealed 
for larger allotments on hardship grounds. 

Some of the difficulties arose because of 
a change in calculating base-period use. 
The NPA Order M-2 permits a company 
to calculate its base period using the 
quantity of new rubber consumed. Rub- 
ber Reserve calculated the base period on 
synthetic rubber purchased from it. 

The tire manufacturing industry's re- 
port of October 24, reviewed in this space 
last month, has received no official com- 
ment by government agencies. Although 
presented to NPA, it was directed to the 
consideration of all government agencies 
concerned with rubber policy. The report's 
chief criticism of the government's pro- 
gram was directed at buying natural rub- 
ber for the stockpile at a rate exceeding 
current availability of the material, meas- 
ured by prospective imports less prospec- 
tive consumption on an approximate 60:40 
synthetic to natural ratio for transporta- 
tion products. 

The report appealed to the government 
to sit down with industry and thrash out 
policy and program before it is too late 
to avoid the “economic chaos in rubber,” 
Which the industry said will result from 
turther pursuit of the present stockpiling 
program. 

Despite the lack of official comment, it 
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can be said that the report made little 
impression on Washington officials. Much 
ot the industry’s argument was predicated 
on the assumption that new rubber con- 
sumption will again reach 1,200,000 tons 
in 1951. Official Washington — seriously 
doubts that this total will be attained, 
although it will not say how much it 
thinks consumption will fall. 

The reason why the report’s criticism 
and appeal for review of policy is being 
ignored is that the government's rubber 
program is based on only one considera- 
tion: The nation is not prepared rubber- 
wise for war; it is already late in getting 
prepared; it must continue the announced 
policy in order not to lose any more 
ground. 

Nothing has happened in recent weeks 
(and that includes the industry report) 
to alter the primary decision to get pre- 
pared with utmost speed. 
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CALENDAR 


Dec. 15. New York Group. Christmas 
Party. Henry Hudson Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 
Boston Rubber Group. Christmas 
Meeting. Somerset Hotel, Boston, 
Mass. 
Chicago Rubber Group. Christ- 
mas Party and Ladies’ Night. 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Southern Ohio Rubber Group. 
Dinner-Dance. Miami Valley Golf 
Club, Dayton, O. 
Buffalo Rubber Group. Elks Club, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York Section, SPE. Christ- 
mas Party. Hotel Shelburne, N. Y. 
Newark Section, SPE. Military 
Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. 
Chicago Section, SPE, and Chi- 
cago Chapter, SPI. Builder’s Club, 
Chicago, IIl. 
Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group. 
Queen’s Hotel, Montreal, P.Q., 
Canada. 
Jan. 18- SPE. National Technical Confer- 
20. ence. Hotel Statler, New York, 
i i 
Jan. 21- Nat'l Sporting Goods Assn. Twen- 
25. tieth Annual Convention and 
Show. Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 
Til. 
Philadelphia Rubber Group. Poor 
Richard Club, Philadelphia. Pa. 
Chicago Rubber Group, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 
Akron Rubber Group. Mayflower 
Hotel, Akron, O. 
The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc. Hotel Mayfair, Los Angeles. 
Calif. 
Newark Section, SPE. 
Park Hotel, Newark, N. 
Chicaqo Secticn, SPE, and Chi- 
caqo Chanter, SPI. Builders’ Club, 
Chicago, III. 
New York Section, SPE. Hotel 
Shelburne, New York, N. Y. 
Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group. 
Ladies’ Night. Town of Mount 
Royal Community Hall, Montreal, 
P.Q., Canada. 
Feb. 28- Division of 


Dec. 16. 


Dec. 19. 
Dec. 20. 


Jan. 10. 


Jan. 18. 


Jan. 26. 


Feb. 2. 


Feb. 6. 


Feb. 14. Military 


— 


Feb. 21. 


Feb. 23. 


Rubber Chemistry, 


Mar. 2. A. C. S., Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 
Mar. 6. The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc. Hotel Mayfair, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
Mar. 9. Chicago Rubber Group. Morrison 


Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 
‘SIU a emneerIme 


The objectives implementing that de- 
cision have been communicated to other 
agencies, including NPA, by the National 
Security Resources Board. The latter has 
set the objectives and has instructed NPA 
and others to implement them. NPA’s M-2 
Order cutback, swift and sharp, in natural 
and total new rubber consumption for 
November and December is such a step. 

Any modification of the principal ob- 
jective of current preparedness policy in 


rubber—rapid accumulation of a large nat- 
ural rubber stockpile—is virtually ruled 
out by the firm conviction of NSRB’s 


chairman, W. Stuart Symington, that the 
objective is sound and necessary. 

The stockpile target is now generally 
estimated at 1,500,000 tons, and the tar 
get date at late 1951 or soon thereafter 
Previous estimates had placed the goal at 
1,000,000 tons. If a protracted war of at- 
trition in Southeast Asia is what is it 
store, stockpile buying may well continue 
even beyond a specific tonnage target 


General Tire GR-S Increase Proposal 


In a letter to RFC Chairman W. Elmer 
Harber, dated November 7, General Tire 
President O'Neil, proclaimed a “quite 
revolutionary” development by his com 
pany in synthetic rubber productior 

He promised that if applied to the gov- 


ernment’s synthetic rubber program, this 
development will not only increase the 
supply of GR-S, but also reduce the cost 
entailed in the reactivation program 
The development can be put into effect 
at once, he said. Using neither additional 
plant facilities nor additional quantities of 
basic materials, such as butadiene and sty- 


rene, it would immediately yield a 22% 
increase 1n GR-S output, with further 
creases up to 30% in several months and 


perhaps more later 

O'Neil offered this development to RF¢ 
in return for some compensation. In_ the 
letter, and again in a three-hour confer 
ence with Harber, Rubber Reserve officials, 
and representatives of other 
agencies, on November 15, O'Neil stated 
lis desire that RFC 
handling the matter 

\s tor General Tire, he said, it would 
insist on these conditions: (1) That RF¢ 
guarantee protection of — the 
patent rights. (2) That RFC make som 
arrangement for compensatiot 

O'Neil’s letter stated that General Tire 
would be “content to take a= substantial 


government 


suggest meats fol 


company s 


portion of the saving in rubber” instead 
of a dollar and cents royalty. “After a 
certain amount (of rubber) has been ob 
tained by us, we will let the patent be 


free for government use in government 
plants or any plants they sell—this to 
be confined to the United States. This ar 
rangement also does not apply to export 
or material that could be exported.” 

It has been reported that O'Neil asked 
RFC to permit the exclusive use of the 
development for the time in the Baytown, 
Tex., copolymer plant operated tor RF¢ 
by General Tire. This point is what 
O'Neil meant in stating his willingness to 
take a “substantial portion of the saving 
in rubber.” The proposal boils down to 
patent protection for General, in all pos 
sible foreseen and unforeseen uses, inclu 
ding, but not confined to rubber processing, 
and a financial royalty for the use of the 
patent in government rubber plants 

The complete story on what is involved 
in the proposal is still a mystery to every- 
one here, and that includes government 
participants in the discussion with O'Neill 
General Tire has not yet applied for pat- 
ents on its development; it has not dis- 
closed its character to RFC, beyond stat 
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ing that it is in the nature of an extender, 
which improves instead of degrades rub- 
ber product quality, including that of 
products made with cold rubber. General 
Tire informed officials that the extender 
ingredient is produced in this country in 
ample quantity and at low cost. 

The November 15 discussions ended in 
agreement to turn the question over to 
attorneys of RFC and General Tire, be- 
fore resumption of further negotiations. 
Attorneys for the company were asked to 
bring back answers to half a dozen ques- 
tions put by RFC. The issue at this wri- 
ting (November 20) is still very much 
up in the air. There have been no com- 
mitments by either party. 

The patent question is at the heart ot 
the matter. It is this problem that the 
lawyers are investigating. RFC and _ its 
contract operators of synthetic rubber 
plants are parties to an agreement making 
any technical development in a government 
plant available for the use of all. General 
Tire is the only operator not party to the 
agreement; it has consistently refused to 


join. 
RFC is concerned lest it grant General 
Tire a reward for some development 


which is already covered by patents tree- 
ly available to the government or to which 
it might be entitled anyway. Assuming 
that the lawyers agree that neither of 
these situations is involved, RFC still has 
the question as to whether it can or should 
assure General Tire the broad patent pro- 
tection it asks. The company has stated 
that its development might have widespread 
uses in many fields, including rocket fuel 
and others which may some day yield 
far greater profit. 

Company officials took the development 
to RFC some eight months ago with a 
proposal that General Tire be permitted 
to finish work on it at a government copo- 
lymer plant. RFC told the company that 
this procedure would make the develop- 
ment freely available to RFC, and that 
General Tire could expect no special ex- 
emption from the exchange of technical 
developments agreement existing through 
research contracts for work in government 
plants. 

The company then appealed to the Ca 
nadian Government and finished its de- 
velopment at the Sarnia, Ont., copolymer 
plant, it has been reported. 

In the event it cannot work out a sat- 
isfactory deal with RFC, the company 
has informed the government that it will 
use the development for making syn- 
thetic latex and polyvinyl chloride at its 
own plant being constructed at Jeannette, 
Pa. General Tire is putting $5,000,000 
into its new synthetic plant, using power 
and steam available from an adjacent 
plant of Pennsylvania Rubber Co., a Gen- 
eral Tire subsidiary. 

General Tire anticipates some, if not 
considerable, difficulty in acquiring scarce 
butadiene for a private operation. This 
fact has probably had some influence on 
its decision to offer the development to 
RFC. 

O'Neil, writing to Harber, said Gen- 
eral Tire would make the rubber and use 
it “if we had our own synthetic plant— 
which we have started to build and will 
not be ready for six months. How- 
ever,” he added later in this letter, “since 
natural rubber is 70¢ a pound, and may 
go higher, we are suggesting that we offer 
this to government . . . the extra price 
(of natural) is costing $50,000,000 a 
month and the announcement of success 
of a negotiation to increase the synthetic 
output 22% will save you $25,000,000 a 
month within a week.” 

It has been pointed out that the govern- 
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ment knows many ways to stretch syn- 
thetic rubber production, although all re- 
quire the use of some additional feedstocks. 

Abstracts of O’Neil’s letter to Harber 
were printed widely in the press Novem- 
ber 11 to 15. RFC rarely issues press 
announcements, generally reserving them 
to announce major decisions and accom- 
plished facts. Therefore the issuance of 
the following release on November 16, 
the day after the Harber-O’Neill talk, for 
publication in the widely read papers of 
the following Sunday, is of more than 
casual interest: 

“The vice chairman of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp., C. Edward Rowe, an- 


nounced today that substantial progress 
has been made by the RFC and the rub- 
ber and petroleum industry in = carrying 


out the program to increase the produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber to meet defense 
requirements. 

“Mr. Rowe stated that two of the larg- 
est plants which were in ‘standby’ have 
already been reactivated and are in op- 
eration in Texas. Three other plants in 
California are expected to go into pro- 
duction in approximately two weeks. In 
addition two plants in Kentucky, one in 
Ohio, and one in Pennsylvania will go 
into operation at about the same time. 
It is anticipated that shortly after the first 
of the year one plant in West Virginia, 
and two in Louisiana will commence pro- 
duction. 

“Mr. Rowe stated that the general-pur- 
pose synthetic rubber facilities of the gov- 
ernment in January of this year were 
producing at an annual rate of 220,000 
long tons. The production has now been 
stepped up to a rate of 430,000 long tons. 
It is expected that by the first of the year 
the production will exceed 600,000 long 
tons annually and that in the early spring 
the goal of 760,000 long tons established 
by the President will be attained. 

‘Two of the reactivated plants will use 
alcohol as the basic raw material. Use of 
these plants which have been shut down 
since after the close of World War IT is 
necessary because the projected require- 
ments are in excess of the capacity of the 
plants designed to use petroleum products. 
The operation of these alcohol plants is 
necessary to carry out the reactivation pro- 
gram and the facilities are being used even 
though the cost of production is higher than 
that in petroleum plants. 

“Mr. Rowe stated that when the reactiva- 
tion program is completed, all the govern- 
ment-owned synthetic facilities capable of 
operation will be in production.” 

The two reactivated plants now in oper- 
ation in Texas are the Port Neches copo- 
lymer plant of 60,000 tons’ design capacity 
ope rated by United States Rubber Co. and 
the Houston butadiene plant of 50,000 tons 
operated by Sinclair Rubber, Inc. 

The three plants in California are the 
60,000-ton Los Angeles copolymer plant 
operated jointly by Minnesota Mining and 
Pacific Rubber; the butane plant at El 
Segundo, operated by Standard Oil Co. of 
California, and the Torrence butadiene 
plant operated by Shell Chemical Corp. 
California Standard will make only butane 
feedstocks and supply these to Shell at 
Torrence. All 45,000 tons of butadiene, the 
design capacity, will be made by Shell. 

The two Kentucky plants are the 30,000- 
ton Louisville plant, operated by Kentucky 
Synthetic Rubber Co., and the Louisville 
alcohol butadiene plant operated by Car- 
bide & Carbon Division of Union Carbide 
Corp. 

The West Virginia plant is the 90,000- 
ton Institute copolymer plant operated by 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. The two plants 


in Louisiana are a butadiene and a buty! 
plant. 


German Synthetic Rubber 


Three power talks among the occupatioi 
powers of Western Germany were 
progress in London, England, during No 
vember regarding possible modifications ot 
the Intergovernmental Agreement on Pro- 


hibited and Limited Industries of April, 
1949. 
Permission to revive synthetic rubber 


production in Germany was among. the 
subjects discussed. Great Britain was re- 
ported strongly opposed to granting such 
permission. The United States went into 
the discussions, according to the best avail- 
able reports, uncommitted on the issue. 
France is the other participant. 

The deteriorating world political situa 
tion since the outbreak of the Korean wai 
in the last week of June did not prompt 
the discussion. The groundwork for the in- 
tragovernmental consideration of restoring 
a synthetic rubber industry in Western 


Germany was laid shortly before the 
Korean outbreak. 
Government officials here report that 


Western Germany, if given approval to 
produce synthetic rubber, could scarcely 
hope to make more than 20,000 tons a year 
with present plant capacity. Wartime Ger- 
man production was about 105,000 tons, 
but about half of this was produced in 
Eastern Germany, now the Soviet zone oi 
occupation. 

Substantial tonnages were made in parts 
of Germany now part of Poland. Produc- 
tion of a least 60,000 tons a year is being 
pressed in East Germany. Some Western 
zone cons have been dismantled, and the 
only facility capable of reactivation in 
West Germany today is in the British zone. 

It is also reported that German Buna S 
synthetic rubber, based on the use of 
acetylene, costs two to three times as much 
to make as American synthetic rubber and 
therefore would be uneconomic should the 
price of natural rubber fall to a closer 
parity with U. S. synthetic. 

The London discussions were still in 
progress on November 20, with no deci- 
sion on the German synthetic question. 
Aside from former German managers of 
the industry, public support for revived 
production has come from the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. 


NPA Meeting on Carbon Black 

The NPA’s chemicals division will meet 
with producers of carbon black shortly 
to determine what steps should be taken 
to assure adequate supplies of furnace 
blacks for expanded production of syn- 
thetic rubber. 

No meeting date had been set at this 
writing (November 20), but NPA in- 
tends to cal! it for December or January. 
The meeting will review much basic data 
brought together by the NSRB, which 
thoroughly studied the carbon black in- 
dustry during the past summer. This study 
was made by a group headed by Harvey 
Titus, Carbon Black Export Association. 
as a consultant to NSRB. 

Chief topic slated for discussion is wheth- 
er government “certificates of necessity’ 
should be used to help underwrite the ex- 
pansion of furnace black producing  ftacili- 
ties. Four companies have applied tor 
such certificates. provided for in the De- 
fense Act of 1950. 

Total production of carbon black 1s 
considered ample to meet all requirements. 
but temporary dislocations are expected 
in supplies of furnace blacks required for 


synthetic rubber. It is to ameliorate or 
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avert these dislocations that the meeting 
has been called. 

Names of the industrialists who will 
consult with NPA’s chemicals division 
have not been made public. Those who 
have been consulted by NSRB in its car- 
bon black study are “expected to partici- 
pate. Charles G. Concannon, veteran ad- 
ministrator in the Commerce Department's 
chemicals division, is expected to head the 
NPA participants. 

NSRB made its study on behalf of the 
Munitions Board, following an appeal by 
channel black producers for government 
stockpiling of this product. The appeal 
was submitted a year ago when sales pros- 
pects were bleak for the coming year, and 
producers feared shutdown of facilities 
was the only course open to them. Be- 
cause the supply-demand picture has 
changed so radically since then, stockpiling 
has been ruled out as unnecessary. 

A case now before the United States 
Supreme Court is conceded here to have 
an important bearing on the price that 
consumers of natural gas—an important 
cost element in producing carbon black— 
will have to pay in the future. 

Oklahoma and Kansas state regulatory 
commissions have fixed minimum prices 
for gas at the field. The minima apply 
to the Hugoton field, the world’s largest, 
traversing the borders of these two states 
and Texas. 

In both cases these minimum prices are 
about double the prevailing price at the 
field. They were set to prevent wastage 
and encourage conservation. 

Phillips Petroleum Co. and Cities Serv- 
ice Gas Co. are contesting the Oklahoma 
decision, upheld by that State’s highest 
court. Argument was held early in No- 
vember, and a decision is expected during 
the coming year. 

The emergence of a vast, fast- expanding 
continental network of natural gas pipe- 
lines, moving gas to cities throughout the 
land for heating purposes, has already 
brought an end to cheap gas for carbon 
black producers. It is no longer abundant- 
ly available as a waste product of oil 
production, except in some few localities, 
where pipelines are or soon will be also 
in operation. 

Other states with important natural gas 
reserves are almost certain to follow the 
lead of Oklahoma and Kansas if the high 
court rejects the Phillips-Cities Service 
appeal. Such action would mean, in all 
probability, permanently higher prices for 
the chief raw material of the carbon black 
producers. 


Collyer on 1951 Outlook 


John L. Collyer, Goodrich president, in 
a talk before the annual convention of 
National Association of Independent Tire 
Dealers, Inc., in early November, said 
that on the basis of the National Defense 
Program for 1951 the rubber industry 
should be able to supply all military and 
essential civilian rubber product needs in 
the coming year without alarming  short- 
ages. This picture could be changed, how- 
ever, by fresh outbreaks in the natural 
rubber producing areas of the Far East 
or by all-out war. 

He said that the nation’s economy will 
be on a wartime or a_ preparation-for- 
emergency basis for a long time and ad- 
vocated a seven-point program to attain 
tubber security as soon as possible for 
the United States. His recommendations 
called for: 

(1) Rapidly increase the output of 
American synthetic rubber from the cur- 
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rent rate of 570,000 tons a year up to 
the authorized rate of about 920,000 tons. 

(2) Increase usage of synthetic rubbers 
as rapidly as they become available. 

(3) Add any excess production of syn- 
thetic rubber to the government’s work- 
ing inventory, up to a reasonable limit, 
as protection against damage or disloca- 
/— of rubber-producing facilities. 

4) Government should exchange with 
wee countries any remaining excess 
production of Americai synthetic rubber 
for natural rubber. 

(5) Government should make efforts 
to prevent sales of natural rubber to Rus- 
sia. Purpose of present limitation program 
placed on consumption of natural rubber 
in the United States is to make more nat- 
ural. rubber available for our own strate- 
gic stockpile. 

(6) Government should accumulate nat- 
ural rubber in the strategic stockpile, but 
only to the extent justified by a careful 
study of our probable military and essen- 
tial civilian requirements for an extended 
emergency. A study should be made of 
the possible effect upon the economics of 
own own and other nations if we accel- 
erate our stockpile purchases rapidly and 
then cut them off abruptly. 

(7) Congress should complete a study 
promptly on the question of whether the 
continuance of the present government 
monopoly in general and _ special-purpose 
rubbers is in our long-range national se- 
curity interests. 

In another statement toward the end 
of November, Mr. Collyer said that pro- 
duction of American synthetic rubbers 
should reach an annual rate of 925,000 
long tons early next year which will per- 
mit a reduction of crude natural rubber 
usage of from 35 to 45% from the 1950 
level. 

The planned increase in output of Ameri- 
can synthetic rubbers will permit a step- 
ping up of the percentage use of these 
rubbers from 50% of the total in Decem- 
ber to 55% in January and 60% by 
March, 1951, with corresponding reduc- 


tions in natural rubber consumption, it 
was said. 
“Total U.S.A. rubber consumption in 


1950 is estimated at 1,240,000 long tons. 
of which 710,000 will be imported natural 
rubber and 530,000 tons American syn- 
thetic rubbers. Total rubber consumption 


will be lower in 1951 than 1950 even 
though military — requirements will be 
higher. Civilian tire demand is estimated 


to decline, and reduced production of au- 
tomobiles will require fewer tires for 
original equipment,’ Mr. Collyer added. 

He pointed out that the United States 
is the only Atlantic Pact nation which 
has placed a limit on the consumption of 
natural rubber. 

f additional natural rubber is needed 
for the United States stockpile, then our 
government should interest those nations 
who are receiving financial and military 
aid from the United States to adopt the 
United States program of limiting con- 
sumption of natural rubber. Such a pro 
gram should apply also to Western Ger- 
many and Japan,” he declared. 

Collyer also indicated that there is now 
enough imported natural rubber and syn- 
thetic rubber production capacity within 
our country’s borders to meet military 
demand for a five-year war and at the 
same time supply rubber for essential 
civilian uses. 


Litchfield Emphasizes 
Rubber’s Importance 
NAITD year- 


Writing for the annual 


book, P. W. Litchfield, chairman of Good- 
year Tire, stated that every tire dealer 
and likewise every tire user in America 
has a prime stake in the nation’s rubber 
policies as the problem of available supply 
becomes more acute in the present war 
crisis as well as in the years of growth 
ahead. 

The price of our basic commodity, nat- 
ural rubber, is fluctuating violently, the 
public has been buying tires on a “scare” 
basis, partial government controls are be- 
ing formulated, and the size of our na- 
tional stockpile is a matter of deep con- 
cern wherever top militarists gather to 
discuss global strategy, Litchfield wrote. 

“The need and demand for rubber 
grows, in boom or depression, in war or 
peace. With a present worldwide potential 
supply of natural rubber of 2,000,000 long 
tons annually, a potential w hich cannot be 
fully realized, the prospect is that world 
consumption 10 years hence will be almost 
30% in excess of that figure,” he said. 

“We find ourselves facing two urgent 
facts,” he added. “Our source of supply 
is precarious and our need for and de- 
pendency upon rubber, both militarily and 
economically, is constantly increasing.” 

Obvious answers in Litchfield’s opinion 
are capacity production by government- 
owned synthetic rubber plants and the 
building up of an inventory of synthetic 
rubber to a minimum of 200,000 long tons 

In this period of acute crisis, economic 
and military, direction and operation of 
our synthetic rubber plants call for close 
integration which can be had only under 
continuing government ownership; but 
when world conditions permit, government 
can and should dispose of these synthetic 
plants to private interests so that they 
may be fitted into our traditional pattern 
of private enterprise. 


Dinsmore on Rubber Supply 


R. P. Dinsmore, Goodyear vice presi- 
dent in charge of research and develop- 
ment, discussed “The Significance of Our 
Rubber Supply” before the Pittsburg! 
Section of the American Chemical Socie 
ty on November 16. 

The United States, in event war should 
break out, will require about a million tons 
of new rubber a year, and in view of 
the probable large tire demand for both 
military and civilian use, it would be un- 
safe to figure a natural rubber consump 
tion less than 25% of this total new rub- 
ber. Whatever our stockpile may be. 
therefore, it is quite likely that we will 
require another year or two’s supply in 
order to provide enough for a war of 
four or five years’ duration, it was said. 

If we accumulate natural rubber at the 
rate of at least 30,000 tons a month, it 
will take somewhat over eight months 
to acquire a year’s emergency supply. If 
we now assume that by the time full syn- 
thetic rubber production is available, the 
demand tor rubber will have dropped be- 
cause of decreased automobile production, 
and other things, to a million-ton-a-year 
rate, this would mean that we would 
have available about 35,000 tons a month 
of natural rubber and about 75,000 tons 
a month of synthetic rubber to supply a 
demand of 83,300 tons a month. The sur- 
plus of 26,700 tons a month of synthetic 
rubber should first be used to build a stock- 
pile of 200,000 tons of synthetic rubber 
which would represent four months’ supply 
at the million-ton rate, if we were using 
35,000 tons of natural and 48,300 tons of 
synthetic a month. The above consump- 
tion would represent 58% synthetic and 
2% natural rubt er, but this proportion 
would of course change if either the total 
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development in the tire during use is. still 
a serious problem, however, with the fine 
furnace blacks. 

Dr. Dinsmore concluded by emphasizing 
the short inventories of synthetic rubber 
and the probable inadequacy in the stock- 
pile of natural rubber, which will be likely 
to persist for several months. He blamed 
the government for not moving quickly 
to meet the increased demand for syn- 
thetic rubber, even though this necessity 
has been apparent since last March. 

The management of the rubber problem 
in Washington is now scattered through a 
number of agencies, and the difficult co- 
ordination at the top is certain to be more 
or less ineffective because of the numer- 
ous other materials similarly situated. The 
necessity of continued government control 
has been prolonged because of the state 
of our natural rubber stockpile and the 
inadequate GR-S inventory. It is probable 
that we face control of most basic raw 
materials for a considerable time to come, 
I \n early removal of these two 
will leave the way clear to turn 
synthetic rubber production over to. pri- 
vate industry when present stringencies 
have passed, and it is sincerely hoped that 
by the present Rubber 
Act, the will have 
been met, can be 
accomplished, he 


ne added. 
obstacles 


expiration of the 
necessary conditions 
and that this program 
concluded. 


Industry Production and Trends 


it will be the end of the year 
before the effect of the NPA rubber con- 
sumption cutback order on rubber 
production can be recorded in any detail, 
reports of reduction from seven- and six- 
day work weeks to about 5!2 days in the 
\kron and from six- to. five-day 
work weeks outside that area were re- 
ceived. The general trend seemed to be 
toward a reduction of overtime work in 
all areas. 

Bearfoot Sole Co., Inc., Wadsworth, O., 
reported that its future earnings and em- 
ployment for about 450 employes was de- 
pendent on its ability to obtain enough 
synthetic rubber to continue operations. 

“From July to October synthetic rubber 
that was rightfully ours was given to our 
competitors by Rubber Reserve, which 
was the allocating and distributing agency 
for synthetic rubber produced in this coun- 
try.” according to I. B. Calvin, treasurer 
ot Beartoot Sole. 

“We were denied the use of any synthe- 
tic rubber produced in the United States 
between July and October, which penalty 

imposed because we obtained syn- 
rubber from a friendly nation and 
Canada, on more favorable 
could have obtained it 
from the RFC,” Calvin explained. 

With the change in authority for dis- 
tribution of synthetic rubber from Rubber 
Reserve to the NPA’s rubber division, it 
is understood that Bearfoot Sole is now 
able to obtain American synthetic rubber. 
NPA’s allocation is on a base consump- 
tion period, not on purchases for RFC 
only. 

Manufacturers’ shipments of passenger 
tires receded in September to 6,975,209 
tires from the 9,040,326 shipped in August, 
a reduction of 22.8%, according to the 
monthly report of The Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association, Inc., of November 13. 

Production of passenger tires in Sep- 
tember totaled 6,620,742 units, down 5.4% 
from the 6,994,685 made in August. Manu- 
facturers’ inventories declined 8.8% to 3,- 
497,333 tires from 3,835,638 units on Au- 
gust 31. 

September shipments of truck and bus 
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tires were down 20.3% to 1,251,105 units 
from the 1,569,230 shipped in August. Pro- 
duction of truck and bus tires was 1.4% 
higher in September, with 1,194,871 tires 
made, against 1,178,244 in the previous 
month. End-of-the-month inventories 
showed a 4.1% drop to 925,699 units from 
the 965,643 on hand at the end of August. 

Shipments of automotive tubes were off 
18% to 7,555,892 units, compared with 
9,208,677 tubes shipped in August. Pro- 
duction of tubes totaled 7,073,000, down 
24% from August, when 7,243,695 units 
were produced. Manufacturers stocks of 
automobile tubes amounted to 6,129,401 
units, as against 6,619,472 tubes at the 
end of the previous month. 

Consumption of new rubber during 
September declined to 108,464 long tons, 
compared with the record 114,676 tons 
used in August, according to the NPA 
rubber division report. The use of natural 
rubber dropped to 59,846 tons from the 
64,297 tons used in August, and synthetic 
rubber used in September amounted to 
46,336 tons, compared with 47,950 tons 
in August. 

Consumption of new rubber during Oc- 
tober reached an all-time high of 117,935 
long tons, according to the RMA estimate 
of late November. Of this total, 67,236 
tons were natural, and 50,699 tons  syn- 
thetic rubber. The reason for this unpre- 
cedented consumption figure for October, 
which should not have been possible under 
the R-1 Order, as amended August 25, 1s 
not clear. 


Tire Price Increase 


Goodyear on October 25 announced an 
increase in prices of 7!2% on all truck 
and farm tires, all natural rubber tubes, 
and all passenger automobile tires, except 
white sidewall tires, which were raised 
10%. There was no change in the price 
of tubes made of Butyl rubber or of solid 
or pneumatic industrial tires and_ tubes, 
bicycle and motorcycle tires and tubes. 

Increased cost of materials including 
natural rubber, rayon, and cotton were 
responsible for the increase, the company 
said. 

The Goodyear increase was followed by 
similar increases by Mohawk Rubber Co., 
Goodrich Seiberling Rubber Co., and Gen- 
eral Tire, and by most other major tire 
producers. 

The list 6.00 by 16 tire 
$20.10 with 

same tire 


price of the 
will advance from $18.70 to 
this new price increase. This 
cost $14.75 a year ago 


FTC Complaint, Cat's Paw 
Rubber Co. 


Price discrimination in the sale of rub- 
ber heels, soles, and other products used 
in the shoe repair industry is alleged in 
a Federal Trade Commission complaint 
#5828 against the Cat's Paw Rubber Co., 
Inc., and its parent corporation, Holtite 
Mig. Co., both of Baltimore, Md., on No- 
vember 17. 

Among other respondents charged with 
price discrimination are two Chicago 
firms, A. Leveton Co. and K. Kaplan Sons 
& Co., both wholesalers of shoe repair 
materials and other products used in the 
shoe trade. 

Cat’s Paw, the complaint states, dis- 
criminates in price by selling rubber heels, 
soles, and shoe findings “to some of its 
customers at substantially higher prices 
than it sells such products of like grade 
and quality to others of its customers.’ 
These discriminations in price, the com- 
plaint adds, are effected by granting dis- 
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40 Years of 
Carbon Black Progress 


In 1910 and I911, when the first experiments 
involving Carbon Blacks in rubber compounds were 
Rub 


begun in Akron, we supplied the blacks. copa 
Tl 


As the reinforcing qualities of Channel Blacks 
became better understood the industry looked to 
us for what then seemed a fabulous supply. We 
met the demand. 


throt 
MICRONEX, the channel black developed to 3 . 
these 


satisfy the ensuing needs of the industry, was soon xy 
known as the ''King of Rubber Blacks."' Since then ton, 


other grades have been developed, including the tina 
comprehensive STATEX line of Furnace Blacks. > 
Each grade has been engineered to meet a specific a 
need, for tires, mechanicals, footwear and other Save 
rubber products. as 

a is 


Today the demand for all types of blacks is ll 
greater than ever. We are planning accordingly. | hy 
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counts, rebates, and allowances on sales 
to favored customers, including wholesalers 
of shoe findings and large operators of 
chain shoe-repair shops. 

According to the complaint, the price 
differentials vary in amount and range 
from 1% to approximately 50% and _ re- 
sult in reducing the favored customers’ 
prices to a substantially lower amount than 
the respondents charge others of their 
customers for shoe findings of like grade 
and quality. The price discriminations are 
alleged to be in violation of Section 2 
of the Clayton Antitrust Act, as amended 
by the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Individuals cited in the complaint as 
respondents are Morris Eisen, Larry L. 
Esterson, and Albert A. Esterson, officers 
of both Holtite and its wholly owned 
subsidiary, Cat's Paw. Jack Klinger, who 
trades as A. Leveton Co.; Rudolph E. 
Kaplan and Eli E. Kaplan, officers of 
kK. Kaplan Sons & Co., and who, together 
with I. Gilbert Kaplan, Sidney Kaplan, 
Rubin Chupack, and Edwin Kardon, are 
copartners doing business as Reick, Lang- 
endorf & Co., Chicago. 

The respondents have 20 days in which 
to answer the complaint. A hearing on 
the allegations is set for January 8 in 
Baltimore, with Trial Examiner Frank 
Hier presiding. 


Polystyrene Shortage Protest 


Nine hundred plastic injection molders 
throughout the United States are feeling 
the shortage of polystyrene plastic mold- 
ing powder. Approximately one-third of 
these plastic injection molders face finan- 
cial ruin because of this shortage. 

“Several factors influence this situa- 
tion,” according to Elmer Mills, chairman 
of the injection molders committee on na- 
tional security of the Society of the Plas- 
tics Industry and president of Elmer E. 
Mills Corp., Chicago. “Due to the demand 
for plastics products made from polysty- 
rene raw materials, a tremendous expan- 
sion of manufacturing facilities for poly- 
styrene plastic products has recently taken 
place. Numerous plants have added addi- 
tional press capacity which requires twice 
as much polystyrene molding powder as 
before, while other plants are in the midst 
of installing additional and larger equip- 
ment. 

“As allocations tor polystyrene plastic 
raw materials are based on last year’s re- 
quirements,” continued Mr. Mills, “many 
firms are not receiving enough polystyrene 
molding powder for their present opera- 
tions and none for their expanded capaci- 
ty. New injection molding plants are not 
receiving any polystryene molding powder 
because they have no purchasing  back- 
ground from last year.” 

The growth of the injection molding 
industry has created an increasingly large 
demand for polystyrene. Suppliers of this 
plastic raw material were keeping abreast 
of this situation until the all-out produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber imposed an ab- 
normal demand on the supply of the coun- 
try’s styrene. Styrene, a chemical neces- 
sary for the production of both polysty- 
rene plastics and synthetic rubber, then 
became short in supply. This shortage in- 
creases as the synthetic rubber program 
expands. 

During the several months mold- 
ers were using about 23,138,000 pounds 
of polystyrene, which is now being cut 
back to 17,000,000 pounds a month. This 
latter figure compares with an anticipated 
monthly requirement of 30,000,000 pounds, 
when all the new molding equipment now 
being installed is in operation in a few 
months. 


past 
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Representatives of the injection molders 
committee on national security of the SPI 
are meeting frequently with Rubber Re- 
serve, NPA, and NSRB to keep them in- 
formed of the injection molders’ predica- 
ment, as it now stands, and with condi- 
tions in the industry as they change. 


ECA Sponsored Visit 
of West German Technicians 


Cooperation Administra- 
auspices of its technical 
assistance program, sponsored a visit to 
the United States of nine rubber industry 
technicians from West Germany during 
November. The group, composed of four 
representatives from the West German 
tire industry and five from the mechanical 
goods industry, visited American rubber 
goods factories and firms manufacturing 
rubber processing machinery. The trip or 
trips, since the tire and mechanical goods 
groups separated at certain times and one 
group went to tire plants while the other 
went to mechanical goods plants, was un- 
der the direction of W. H. G. FitzGerald, 
technical assistance division of ECA, with 
cooperation from the RMA. 

The tire group was made up of Erich 
Bobeth, Phoenix, Hamburg: Alfred Titze, 
AdK, Frankfurt a.M.: Willi Kraemer, 
Dunlop, Hanau; and Theo. R. Schmauser, 
Engelbert, Aachen. The group from the 
mechanical goods industry was composed 
of Fritz Paasche, Clouth, Koln; Heinz 
Vieweg, Metzeler, Munchen; Wilhelm 
Kunst, Vorwerk u. Soh, Wuppertal: 
Guenther Schwiersch, PAGUAG, Dussel- 
dorf; and Detley Schmidt, Frankfurt a.M. 

The object of the visit for the tire group 
was to obtain information on standardiza- 
tion, specialization, and simplification em- 
ployed by American tire manufacturers, 
including utilization of synthetic rubber, 
blending processes, manufacture and _ use 
of fabrics, and on all types of rubber 
processing machinery. 

The mechanical rubber group 
planned to study American methods for 
the manufacture of rubber articles (except 
tires), with specific interest in obtaining 
information on standardization, specializa- 
tion, and simplification of the manufacture 
of conveyer belts, V-belts, hose, hard rub- 
ber articles, and rubber automotive prod- 
ucts, including information on American 
methods of measurement, test, and quality 
norms. 

After a general orientation meeting and 
discussion of the rubber goods industry in 
the United States with the RMA. staff 
under the direction of A. L. Viles, presi- 
dent, which also included conference with 
representatives of India RusBBER Wokr-p, 
Rubber Age, and Tires Service Station, 
the groups left New York on an extended 
tour. 

Rubber companies visited by both groups 
included Goodyear, Firestone, General 
Tire, and U. S. Rubber Reclaiming. The 
tire group also visited Goodrich, Seiber- 
ling, United States Rubber Co., and Arm- 
strong Rubber Co. This group visited the 
Ford Motor Co. in Detroit, Mich., in 
connection with tire standards for the 
automotive industry. 

The mechanical 
Goodrich in Akron, 
Wabash, Ind.; Dryden 
Sheller Corp.; Van Cleef Bros., Inc.; Re- 
public Rubber Division, Lee Rubber & 
Tire Corp.; Simplex Wire & Cable Co.; 
and Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 

Both groups went through the plants 
of the St. Louis Car Co. and the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co. in St. Louis, Mo. 

Machinery companies visited by both 


The Economic 
tion, under the 


goods 


group visited 
General Tire in 
Rubber Division, 


goods 


groups were McNeil Machine & Engineer- 
ing Co., Biggs Boiler Works, Adamson 
United Co., United Engineering & Foun- 
dry Co., National Rubber Machinery Co., 
and Farrel-Birmingham Co., Ine. 

Both groups visited the National Bu- 
reau of Standards, Rubber Section; the 
mechanical group spent some time 
at the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, while the tire group did likewise 
with The Tire & Rim Association, : 


goods 
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Wage 


hour were 
Firestone, 
Gor y»dyear 
ber... S: 
Tire during late 


increases averaging about 12¢ 
granted hourly employes of 
Seiberling, Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Aircraft Corp., Mohawk Rub- 
Rubber, General Tire, and Lee 
October and in Novem- 
ber. These wage increases were negotiated 
between the United Rubber Workers of 
America, CIO, and the managements of 
the companies mentioned. Similar wage 
increases were granted hourly employes 
of Goodyear Tire and Goodrich earlier in 
October. 

The majority of these new contracts in- 
clude provisions for using a portion of the 
12¢-an-hour increase to correct intraplant 
inequities. In some cases also a portion of 
the increase was used to correct interplant 
inequities. For example, in the Firestone 
wage settlement, the company and_ the 
union agreed to take '24¢ of the trom 
the Akron, Los Angeles, Calit.. 1 Potts- 
town, Pa., employes and give it to workers 

other plants of the company. Of the 
11'4¢ increase for Akron workers, 2%¢ 
will also be used to adjust certain wage 
differences existing in this plant. All Akron 
Firestone production workers will receive 
at least 9¢-an-hour increase, and some in 
the lower brackets, more than 9¢ 

The Goodyear Aircraft wage 
was a straight 12¢-an-hour raise 
workers with no provision for c 
intraplant inequities. 

A wage increase of 9¢ an hour plus an 
additional amount to correct inequities was 
also granted workers at Sun Rubber Co. 

This fitth round of wage increases in 
the rubber industry would seem to add up 
to an average hourly rate of about $1.70 
for all workers in the industry at present 
The October, 1950, issue of the ° ‘Mont hly 
Labor Review” of the U. S. Department 
of Labor reports for the last recorded 
month, July, 1950, an average hourly rate 
for all rubber industry workers of $1.585 
The 12¢-an-hour increase would bring this 
rate to about $1.70 an hour plus or minus 
a few cents, depending on the plant and 
the type of work being done. Of course, 
different branches of the industry, such as 
tires, footwear, mechanical Vary in 
hourly rates above and below the average 
figure for all rubber industry workers 
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Chemical Co., 
New York 22, 
manutacture of mon 
amine, diethanolamine, and triet! 
next year at its Port Neches, 

\ contract has been awarded for 
tion of a unit to make the 
and completion of this unit 
for the latter half of 1951. Ethyl 
made by Jefferson at Port Neche 
used in the manufacture of the 
amines. Other products of the com 
clude ethylene glycol, diethylene 
ethylene dichloride, and others. The 
pany was formed in 1944 by Texas (¢ 
American Cyanamid Co. 
chemicals from petroleum ray 
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Scrap Rubber Institute Meets 


The Scrap Rubber Institute of the Na- 

\ssociat § Waste Material 
Dealers, Inc., | s annual fall meet 
ing on October 6 at the Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Institute President 
Henry M. Rose, H. Muehlstein & Co., 
Inc., presided over the meeting, which fea- 
tured a discussion on “The Effect of Ex- 
tremely Low Scrap Tire Prices in Caus- 
ing an Inflated Scrap Market” by George 

‘ams, U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., 
Inc., representing the reclaimers, and 
Roger Ottignon, Nat E. Berzen, Inc., 

presenting the scrap dealers. 

Mr. Abrams emphasized that eure is no 
such thing as a reclaimer’s or scrap deal- 
er’s point of view. Although they may 
to the price of a particular lot 
th } closely 


tional 10n 


( 
1eld it 
‘ 
t 





differ as 
welfare of both are 
interested in ob 
ail a stable scrap price, rather than 
just a low price, the speaker stated. Sucl 
a stable price will enable the reclaimer to 
calculate his costs and selling prices and 
a profit. A stable, realistic 
moves in ac- 


1 scrap, 


- 
elated. Reclaimers are 





thus operate at 
ice for scrap rubber which 
cordance with demand will also permit the 
» dealer to operate for longer 
levels. 


price tor 


regular scraf} 

ls of time at profitable 
fter describing the make-up of the 
scrap rubber market, its dealers and con- 
sumers, Mr. Ottignon reviewed the history 
f the postwar market. The speaker stated 
his belief that the cumulative effect of re 
rs drastically reducing rentories 
ap rubber and permitting the scrap 
price structure to reach such abnormally 
resulted in an inflated 
market as soon as heavy demand 


replenishing inventories. 








low levels scrap 
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The meeting program also im 1 
forum on “Problems of forcing 
ments under Scrap Dealers’ Cor 


ts,” led by Ben Gordon, A. Schulmar 

+, and Sidney Freedman, of Muchistein, 
Idit Mr. Rose reported on the work 
vf the Institute’s executive committee, and 
.. N. Larsen, of Muehlstein and chairman 
f the group’s traffic committee, reported 
mn efforts to extend the recent 15% freight 
rate reduction into other than official ter 





ritory 


Goodrich Advances Personnel 


Earl Hensal has been named production 
superintendent of tire manufacture in the 
Akron plant of The B. Goodrich Co., 
and William L. Carpenter production su- 
perintendent of the company’s Miami, 
Okla., plant. 

Mokal G. Morgan has’ also been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the tire division 
at the Kitchener, Ont., plant of The B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd 

Hensal, with the company since 1933, 
started as a factory employe while attend- 
ing the University of Rien \fter three 
factory standard department 
Hensal was 


years in the 
of the tire division in Akron, 
transterred to the Oaks, Pa., plant as 
manager of the factory standards depart 
ment, in 1939, and in 1943 was sent to the 
Los Angeles, Calif., plant as general fore- 
man. Last February he became superin 
tendent of tire production at the Kitchener 
f returns t 


1 
plant Irom 


which post he ) 





Carpenter, who joined Goodrich, 15 
years ago, has served in many capacities, 
including those of compounding chemist, 
development engineer, technical group 
head, manager, raw materials inspection 
and development, and assistant to the tire 
division. general manager for the last nine 
months. 

Morgan has been with the company 12 
years. His service includes two years at 
Angeles plant as a compounding 
chemist, followed by three years in the 
processing division in the Akron plant as 
a technical man. Named technical manager 
at the Miami plant in 1946, he became 
production superintendent there two years 
later, remaining until transfer to his 
Canadian post. 

John H. DeHamm has been appointed 
special representative for the Goodrich 
shoe manufacturers’ sales department at 
\kron. He will assist in the development 
of products for shoe manufacturers’ use, 
supervise sales promotion, and undertake 
current analyses of shoe production by 
areas, types of shoes and seasonal trends. 
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Vice President Vaught to Retire 


George W. Vaught, financial vice presi- 
lent of the Goodrich company since 1940, 
will retire on December 31. When he 
joined the company more than ten years 
ago. Mr. Vaught planned to retire to his 
ranch in Texas at the end of five years 
f active service. At the request of Presi- 
dent John L. Collyer and the board of 
lirectors the vice president agreed to con- 
tinue his responsibilities an additional five 
years ending December 31, 1950. 

Born in Texas in 1888, Mr. Vaught was 
educated at Southwestern University and 
became a teacher of high school and col- 
lege mathematics in Texas. He also served 
is a coach and athletic director during his 
oo get days. He began his business career 
t National Bank of Port Ar 
thur, on in 1914 and joined Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co. in 1917. After extensive 

xperience in accounting and merchandising 
livisions of that company he was elected 

treasurer in 1933 and a director in 1936, 





Ships Huge Conveyer Belt 


One of the largest conveyer belts ever 
built and shipped in a single roll was re- 
cently completed in the new $5000,000 





Conveyer Belt Built by Goodrich, Said to Be 
One of the Largest Ever Built and Shipped 
in a Single Roll 


Repre- 
senting the first major product of the new 


belt plant of Goodrich at Akron. 
plant, the belt weighs 45,000 pounds and 
is 48 inches wide, and the roll of belting 
is 15 feet high. Designed for the udtenore 
& Ohio Railroad, the belt will bring ore 
irom ship to shore at the railroad’s new 
dock in Baltimore, Md. 


Tire Developments 


Following an extensive series of tests 
on both snow and ice by the Pittsburgh 
Testing Laboratory, a new Goodrich tire 
especially designed for winter and mud 
service on passenger cars was announced 
by James J. Newman, company vice presi- 
dent. In these tests, the new tire operating 
on snow stopped a car up to 88 feet sooner 
on ice and up to 19 feet sooner on snow 
than did standard highway tires with con- 
ventional treads. In tests against other 
winter service tires, the new casings stop- 
ped the car from 17-40 feet sooner, New- 
man said, The new tire has a radically dit- 
ferent type of tread, and its cleats act as 
lugs to penetrate snow and mud and give 
a windshield wiper action on ice, packed 
snow, and wet pavement. The new tire 
runs quietly on paved highways. 

According to Goodrich tire engineers, 
12 solid rubber tires used at Langley Aero- 
nautical Laboratory, Langley Field, Va., 
are within 0.002-inch of being absolutely 
cylindrical and are as near perfectly round 
as a tire can be. Used in special tests, 
the tires were built by Goodrich from old 
patterns and have integral construction; 
the tire is vulcanized on the wheel. The 
tires were made with extra-heavy treads 

that were then ground down to meet speci- 
fications. Passenger-car tires made for 
these tests were molded to within 0.03-inch 
of a true circle; while truck tires were 
within 0.075-inch of being perfectly round. 





Flintkote Co., 30 Rockeieller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y., for the third time in 
the past four years, was awarded the Fi- 


nancial World’s “Bronze Oscar’ for hav- 
ing submitted the best annual report 
(1949) in the entire building material 


field. Presentation of the award was made 
by Weston Smith, executive vice presi 
dent of the magazine, to G. K. McKenzie, 
Flintkote vice president and secretary, at 
the annual awards banquet held recently 


in New York. 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Manhat- 
tan Rubber Division, Passaic, N. J., has 
appointed John T. M. Frey assistant man- 
ager of the New York branch and Lamar 
S. Hilton assistant sales manager of the 
abrasive wheel department. Mr. Frey has 
been a member of Manhattan’s New York 
sales organization for many years. Mr 
Hilton formerly served in the capacity of 
sales engineer. 


New York Quartermaster Procure- 
_— Agency, 111 E. 16th St., New York 

N. Y., recently awarded . The Rubber 
toe: of California, Garden Grove, Calif., 
contract for 271,836 pairs of shoepacs at 
$7.92 a pair; Gro-Cord Rubber Co., Lima, 
O.. for 27,000 pairs of full rubber soles; 
O'Sullivan Rubber Corp., Winchester, 
Va., 1,150,000 pairs of rubber composition 
tap ‘half soles; United States Rubber Co., 
Naugatuck, Conn., 5,904 pairs of firemen’s 
rubber boots at $7.37 a pair. 
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Hercules Powder Conference of Editors 


The Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del., held a conterence of editors at its ex- 
periment station early in October, which 
was attended by 45 technical and trade 
paper editors serving industries using Her- 
cules chemical materials. 

\t a dinner at the Hotel du Pont on the 
evening of October 2, Theodore Marvin, 
director of advertising, presided and intro- 
duced Charles A. Higgins, president of 
the company, and the general managers of 
the major company divisions. Mr. Hig- 
gins explained the position of Hercules 
Powder in the chemical industry and some 
of its research activities. Following this 
talk, a movie, “Problem-Solution-Result,” 
jurther described research activities of the 
company. 

\t the experiment station on October 
3, the editors were briefed by various 
men from the several departments prior to 
their tour of the station. M. R. Budd, as- 
sistant director of advertising, presided 
at this session and first introduced J. O. 
Small, manager, product applications, syn- 
thetic department, who discussed the re- 
sins and vehicles used in varnish and lac 
quer production. Special mention was made 
ot the “hot-spray technique” for cellulose 
lacquers, which was demonstrated during 
the tour of the station. 

*, Neumann, manager, technical serv- 
ice, paper makers chemical department, 
described the use of sizing chemicals in 
paper making, made mention of recent de- 
velopments in the production of wet 
strength papers, and stated that much tech- 
nical service was required in the paper in 
dustry. 

A. R. Olsen, manager, plastic promotion. 
cellulose products department, reminded 
the editors that other departments of the 
company also manufactured resins, i.e. 
naval stores, synthetics, etc. He considered 
cellulose acetate resin, however, one of 
the most important resins on the market 
in view of its use in toys. sports equip- 
ment, kitchen utensils, toilet seats, and 
many other consumer items. A flame-re- 
sistant cellulose acetate has been developed 
for Christmas light fixtures and electrical 
household equipment. The high shock re- 
sistance of ethyl cellulose plastic was also 
emphasized. 

grief talks by a representative of the 
sales research group and R. W. Cairns, as- 
sistant director of research, concluded 
the briefing session, and a tour of the sta- 
tion began. 

Rosine Amine D, which with certain of 
its derivatives has a wide range of use- 
ful properties for fungicides, bactericides, 
and as a cationic flotation reagent was 
first demonstrated. 

The use of Hercules Parlon chlorinated 
rubber and Clorafine chlorinated paraffin 
as flame retarding ingredients in new fire- 
resistant plaster was also demonstrated. 

Another interesting exhibit was that of 
Vinsol resin-shellac-type break-resistant 
phonograph records. This resin is also 
used in lacquer and varnish formulations 
and in the emulsion form as a rock wool 
binder and as an emulsifier in slow-break 
asphalt emulsions. 

Hercules CMC cellulose gum, a water 
soluble material, has found extensive ap- 
plication as a suspending agent with syn- 
thetic detergents for laundry use. Hercu- 
les is the first company to manufacture 
this cellulose gum on a commercial scale 
and makes two grades, one for use with 
synthetic detergents, and the other for 
use in pharmaceuticals and cosmetics. 

Hercules supplies chemicals to four ma 
jor divisions of the rubber industry 
manufacturers of synthetic rubber, adhe 
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sives, vulcanized rubber, and reclaimed 
rubber. The Dresinates (alkali salts of 
rosin and derivatives) are used in GR- 
S-1U; and a Dresinate is now included, 


Hercules produced hydroperox- 
production of commercially 
available “cold rubber.” Rosin rubbers 
have improved building tack and give 
better wear and crack resistance in tires. 
Staybelite (hydrogenated rosin) and Stay- 
belite esters have long been used in ad- 
hesives. Dresinol (a water dispersed re- 
sin) is used in the latex adhesives field. 
Vinsol resin can be used where a. stiff 
rubber with reduced resilience is desirable. 

To the rubber reclaiming industry Her- 
cules supplies terpene hydrocarbons, such 
as Solvenol, which acts as a penetrating 
solvent in the reclaiming process. 

The relatively new development of “hot 
spraying” cellulose lacquer mentioned prev- 
iously was demonstrated on wood and 
metal surfaces. In this process, heat is 
used instead of added volatile lacquer in 
gredients to make the lacquer thin enougl 
to spray. Basically, there is no difference 
in the type of finish, or composition of 
solids, between the two types of lacquer 
application, hot or cold. Because the solids 
applied by the hot method are higher, the 
number of coats required are correspond 
ingly fewer, and hot-spray lacquer users 
find they spend less for the finish applied. 
it was. said. 

Visits to a new large-scale samples lab 
ratory or pilot-plant for organic chemi 
cal processes, the high-pressure laboratory 
and the explosives area were among the 
other interesting features of the program 
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H. P. Fuller Retires 
N; J5 


Pequanoc Rubber Co., Butler 
has announced the retirement of i. irold P. 
Fuller on October 31, 1950. Mr. Fuller is 
well known and very highly regarded by 
the entire rubber industry, having beer 
closely associated with the sale of reclaim 
rubber for more than 46 years. 

Mr. Fuller had been vice president of 
E. H. Clapp Rubber Co. for many years 
and since 1934 was the New England 
sales representative for Pequanoc. He has 
been a prominent member of the Boston 
Rubber Group for a long time and has 





Harold P. Fuller 


held various offices in that Group. 

His many friends will be happy to know 
that he is retiring in excellent health and 
plans to continue his association with 
them at the various rubber group meetings 
around the Boston area. He will also re- 
tain his affiliation with Pequanoc in a con- 
sulting capacity. 


Open New G-E Laboratory 


Ceremonies dedicating the new quarter 
of the General Electric Co. research labo- 
Schenectady, N. Y.,were held 
October 9. Founded 50 years ago as the 
nation’s first industrial research labora 
tory, the organization has just observed 
its golden anniversary. As part of the 
celebration, the National Academy of 
Sciences held its autumn meeting at the 
laboratory. 

The new laboratory was formally dedi- 
cated by the company president, Charles 
E. Wilson, who presented a golden key 
marking the fiftieth anniversary to C. G 
Suits, company vice president and director 
of research. In his address Mr. Wilson 
said that scientific research is tied more 
tightly than ever before to the lives and 
fortunes of the general public, not only be 
cause of military developments, but be- 
cause of the steadily increasing flow of 
new ideas and products from the nation’s 
laboratories. Industrial research laborato- 
ries recognize that their prime goal is sup- 
plying new scientific facts which can 
rapidly be translated into increasing bene- 
fits to the entire nation. 

In his acknowledgment Dr. Suits paid 
tribute to Mr. Wilson’s continued interest 
in the research laboratory and unveiled a 
bronze plaque expressing the appreciation 
of the laboratory staff to the company 
president. Mr. Wilson unveiled two heroic 
glass portraits of Dr. Suits’ 
as director of the research laboratory, W 
R. Whitney and W. D. Coolidge, both of 
whom were present as honored 
These portraits, set into the glass wall of 
the entrance lobby, were made by a new 
process devel yped by Corning Glass Works 
in which th e photograp yhic image is formed 
hrough the glass itself and not applied 
me ieee as a surface coating. 


ratories at 


predecess« TS 


guests 


Establishes Washington Office 


A new sales office for the G-E chemical 
department has been opened at Washing- 
ton, D. C., according to S. L. Brous, mar- 
keting manager of the department. The 
office is in the Shoreham Bldg. at 806 15th 
St., N.W. With increasing defense activi 
ties, the chemical department has estab 
lished this office in the capitol area to serve 
governmental requirements efficiently 
Products of the department include sili- 
cones, laminated and molded plastics, elec- 
trical insulation, plastics molding com 
pounds, and resins. 


Hoffer Plastics Engineering Manager 
Robert A. 


neering manager 


Hoffer has been named engi- 
for the plastics divisior 


of the G-E chemical department at Pitts- 
field, Mass. Mr. Hoffer was formerly with 
the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


where he held positions in production and 
the industrial relations section. He later 
did postwar development work, 
engineering, and development work on 
markets for new products. Just prior to 
joining G-E, he was a technical repré 
sentative in the Chicago area and 
Cleveland area 


process 


S iles 


representative in the 
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U. S. Rubber Erecting New Quarters in New Orleans 


To provide better distribution service 
for customers, a new building housing both 
offices and warehouse is being erected at 
New Orleans, for United States Rub- 
ber Co., ller Center, New York, 
N. Y. Located at 900 S. Jefferson Davis 
Parkway and pyrene to be ready with 
the New Year, it will be he: adquarters for 

products for all of 


he distribution i 
\labama, 





Rock 





Louisiana as well as parts of 
F I rida, and Mississippi 

_ As one of t le important stocking points 
in the company’s distributing system, the 
branch will handle a complete line of tires, 
mechanical goods such as_ belting, hose, 
wire and cable; footwear and clothing, 





textile products, agricultural chemicals 
dr ug sundries, “Ke yvlon mattresses, and 
numerous other articles manufactured by 
U.S. Rut yber, j 

The new building is to be one story high 


and will have a floor space of approxi- 
mately 70,000 square feet. The offices will 
be air-conditioned. Part of the office will 
be heated electrically by means of “Uskon” 
conductive rubber ceiling panels, a devel- 
opment of U. S. Rubber. 

Growth of the company’s business in 
this area, and the continued industrial ex- 
hice: South, especially in 
and oil field, and in the paper 
itated the move to larger 
quarters, according to E Espenan, 
operating manager. In recent years, the 
branch has outgrown the facilities of its 
present location at 444 Canal St. 

The company’s branch personnel, in- 
cluding office and warehouse employes as 
well as sales force, number approximately 


110. 


vansion in the 
he gas 
idustry, 


{ 
I 
t 





neces 


Personnel News 
_Joseph \ Conlon, district sales manager, 
Chicago branch, has been appointed man- 
ager of allied ’ sales for the mechanical 
goods division. With headquarters at the 
company’s offices in Rockefeller Center, 
Mr. Conlon will be responsible for sales 
and merchandising activities of the follow- 
ing affiliates of the mechanical goods divi- 
sion: Eureka fire hose and L. H. Gilmer 
divisions, New York Belting & Packing 
Co., and the card clothing sales division. 

Edwin D. Meade, manager of western 
railway sales. was named Mr. Conlon’s 
successor at Chicago. 

Mr. Conlon joined U. S. Rubber in 
June, 1930, as a salesman in its Los An- 
Calif., branch. He worked his way 
up through various sales and merchandi- 
sing positions until 1945, when he was 
named assistant district sales manager of 
the mechanical goods division's Chicago 
branch. In September, 1949, he became 
district sales manager in Chica 

Mr. Meade started wi the company 
as a clerk in the New York branch in 
1935 and entered mechanical 
York a year later. In 1941 he 
became a_ special representative of the 
war products divigon with headquarters 
in Washington, D. C. Then in 1947 he was 
transferred to Cl} manager of 
Western railway 

Vice President Imer H. White has 
ven elected a director and member of 
the executive committee of U. S. Rubber. 
He was formerly general manager of the 
footwear and general products division and 
since July 1 has been the company’ s top- 
level adviser on promotion, ad- 
vertisi Mr. White 
started 
years ago 


1 
geies, 


ucaQO as 





: 
sales, sales 
and distribut 


with the company 
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goods sales 


a stock YON 47 


Viny] Plastic for Decorating 

U. S. Rubber is now producing Nauga- 
hyde vinyl plastic wall covering for use 
in hospitals, hotels, restaurants, clubs, 
theaters, offices, institutions, and homes. 
Phe covering has a special tough backing 
which gives it stability in hanging, and it 
can be applied with conventional adhesives 
on most wall surfaces. The product also 
has a smooth, fine textured grain and 1s 
highly resistant to abrasive wear, scuffing, 
and gouging. [t will not become brittle or 
chip, retains its color and texture, and can 
be washed with soap and water, it is 
claimed. The covering is made in 30-yard 
rolls 50 inches wide and is being produced 


in 12 colors. Sole distributer in the New 
York, New Jersey, and the New England 
areas is Richard E. Thibaut, Inc.; while 


other distributers will be announced at a 
later date. 


Elastic upholstery material with a new 


high slip finish has been developed by 
U. S. Rubber for use in automobiles, 
buses, trucks, and furniture. Made of a 


new type of vinyl plastic named Elastic 
Naugahyde, the material, it is claimed, 
will stretch in every direction, is easy to 
tailor, stays permanently soft and pliable, 
and combines a special elastic supporting 
fabric and an elastic plastic coating. Ser- 
vice tested for almost two years, the ma- 
terial has been adopted by leading car 
manufacturers for upholstering of 1951 
model automobiles and is also being used 
by furniture manutacturers for chairs, 


sofas, and reclining rockers that have 
heretofore been difficult to tailor. Elastic 
Naugahyde is sold in rolls 30-40 yards 


long and 47 inches wide, with colors on a 


special order basis. 
Wire and Cable for the Subway 


A major expansion is under way of the 
subway wiring system in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and U. S. Rubber has received the order 
for all necessary wire and cable. The in- 
stallation calls for more than 14,000 feet 
of 2,000,000-circular mil cable, some of 
the largest made. The balance of the in- 
stallation will use assorted sizes ranging 
downward to 250,000-circular mil types. 
Neoprene jacketed and lead jacketed cables 
are being supplied for use on both 600- and 
1,000-volt service. 


Resurfacing Rubber Avenue 


Rubber Avenue, one of the main streets 
in Naugatuck, Conn., has been resurfaced 
with a combination of asphalt and meltable 
rubber compound developed by Naugatuck 
Chemical Division, U. S. Rubber. Nauga- 
tuck is the site of the factory which in 
1843 produced the first rubber product 
under the original patent of Charles Good- 
year. Local highway officials expect the 
rubberized pavement to give at least twice 
the wear as straight asphalt paving and 
also to reduce maintenance costs. 





Heyden Chemical Corp. will spend ap- 
proximately $1,175,000 for additions to ex- 
isting manufacturing facilities at its Gar- 
field, N. J., plant. The principal items in 
the above total are a new power plant unit 
and new manuté acturing units for the pro- 
duction of pentaerythritol. It is estimated 
that the installations will be completed 
during the last quarter of 1951. 


Calco Appointments 


American Cyanamid Co., Calco Chemi- 
cal Division, Bound Brook, N. J... has 
appointed David T. Cornfoot assistant to 
the manager for the Boston office, and 
\W. E. Small assistant to the manager for 
the Providence office of the Calco division, 
Cameron Mackenzie has been named to a 
new post with the responsibility for co- 
ordinating certain activities between the 
Calco plant at Bound Brook and the Bos- 
ton and the Providence sales offices. 

Mr. Cornfoot, after service during 
World War I, first entered the dyestuff 
industry with Jennings Co. and_ joined 
Caleo Chemical Co., later Caleo Chemical 
Division of American Cyanamid, in 1930. 

Mr. Small, until 1941 when he came to 
Calco, was associated with various textile 
plants and dyestuff suppliers in New Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Mackenzie, after service in World 
War II, in February, 1946, started with 
Calco as a student trainee. 

Arthur H. Sampson has returned as 
New England manager, dyestuft depart- 
ment, Calco Chemical. He joined Calco 
on July 1, 1917, and in 1923 was appointed 
New England manager in charge of dye- 
stuff sales. 





Firestone Notes 


Charles Dybvig has rejoined the de- 
velopment department of The Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., after a 
two-year leave of absence. He returns to 
his former duties in Detroit as resident 
engineer of the tire division, working with 
the car and truck manufacturers in the 
area. Joining Firestone in 1933, Mr. Dyb- 


vig held several sales positions in the 


Philadelphia area and immediately after 
Pearl Harbor went to the development 
department, where he spent the early 


months of World War II in the intensive 
synthetic rubber development program. 
Next he was transferred to Detroit as 
resident engineer, which position he held 
from 1944-1948. 

J. E. Trainer, a director of the Fire- 
stone company and its vice president in 
charge of production, has been named vice 
president for industry for the National 

Safety Council, Chicago, III. 





The Bearfoot Sole Co., Inc., Wads- 
worth, O., according to President I. B. 
Calvin in a recent report to shareholders, 
has completed its 1949-50 expansion pro- 
gram and started a new program for 1950- 
51. The latter calls for a $200,000 expan- 
sion in equipment, some of which is to be 
delivered in) March, and expansions to 
buildings amounting to about $125,000 


formerly with the 
laboratories 


George B. Brands, 
rubber section of the research 
of Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
recently joined the R. R. Olin Laborator- 
ies, Akron, O., as an associate consul- 
tant. 


Electric Hose & Rubber Co., \Wil- 
mington, Del., has an annual capacity 0! 
150,000,000 feet per year for hose produc- 
tion, and not 1,500,000 feet as was inad- 
vertently reported in our story or the 
company’ s fiftieth anniversary on page 219 
of our November issue. 
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Goodyear Developments 


\ new device has been developed by 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., 
tv ald in tire service operations by its 
dealers. Termed the Mate-Rite Balance 
Aide, the device provides a means for pro- 
perly mating tires and tubes when mount- 
ing so as to obtain better balance. While 
not a balancing machine, the device oper- 
ates by gravity to indicate light and heavy 
spots in tires and tubes which can be 
marked accordingly. By mating the light 
spot on the tire with the heavy spot on 
the tube it is possible greatly to reduce the 
amount of lead weight formerly required 
in tire balancing. 

Goodyear is reported to have manufac- 
tured the world’s first two-mile conveyer 
belt. now being used to carry coal under 
a mountain. Consisting of a single loop of 
rubber with steel reinforcement, the belt 
travels almost 11,000 feet in a single 
stretch from the tipple of a West Virginia 
coal mine to a Monongahela River loading 
point. The belt weighs 122 tons, travels at 
a speed of 300 feet a minute, and delivers 
coal at the rate of 300 tons an hour. The 
mine is cut off from both rail and river 
shipping by a mountain barrier two miles 
wide and 400 teet high. After exploring all 
means of transporting the coal, the mine 
management decided that a tunnel through 
the mountain combined with a conveyer 
belt would be the safest, fastest, and most 
economical haulage to the river. 

Construction of the ZPN airship, a new 
N-type non-rigid craft for use in the 
Navy's anti-submarine warfare program, 
is well under way in factories of the Good- 
year Aircraft Corp. at Akron, where the 
ship was designed. The airship will incor- 
porate all the latest developments adapted 
to the locating and destruction of enemy 
submarines. The total time for design and 
construction of the craft will approximate 
two vears. The ship's envelope will have a 
capacity of 875,000 cubic feet of helium 
gas, and the power plant will consist of 
two seven-cylinder — single-row — engines 
mounted within the car. Each engine can 
drive two 18-foot propellers mounted on 
outriggers projecting from the car. Speed 
in the neighborhood of 75 knots is anti- 
cipated, and the ship will have a retract 
able tricycle-type landing gear. The nose- 
wheel tire will be an 8.50-10 six-ply rayon 
cord type; while the main tires will be 
29-13.5 six-ply nylon cord types. 


Personnel Transferred 


W. G. Bernel, manager of productior 
control for Goodyear’s Plant C in Akron, 
has been — manager of the mechani- 
cal goods merchandise distribution depart- 
ment in Los Angeles, Calif., replacing 

D. Logan, resigned. Mr Bernel joined 
Goodyear in 1925 as a renairman, left in 
1927, but returned in 1933 as a dispatcher 
in production control. During and imme- 
diately following the war, Bernel handled 
assignments in fuel cell control, mechani- 
cal goods merchandise, and in the Air- 
foam division of chemical products. He 
Was appointed manager of production con- 
trol in Plant C, when it was converted to 
an Airfoam and Pliofilm plant in 1947. 

D. K. Usher has been appointed assist- 
ant manager of the Airfoam division and 
will report to R. E. Pauley, division man- 
ager, with offices at Goodyear’s special 
products plant, Plant C. Winner of the 
Litchfield award - the best domestic 
salesman in 1948, Usher has been with the 
company since 1935. He has held company 
store assignments at Providence, R. I., 
and Lynn, New Bedford, Quincy, and 
Mass., and joined the Airfoam 


Bost mm, 


December, 1950 





New ZPN Airship Being Built by Goodyear 
Aircraft 


sales staff as a field representative in the 
New York offices. Last year he was placed 
on special assignments at Akron. 

Robert G. Luskin, formerly a cement 
and adhesives compounder for Goodyear 
at Los Angeles, Calif., has been trans- 
ferred to the a staff of the company’s 
chemical division. For the present he will 
be stationed in Los Angeles. Luskin has 
been with Goodyear since 1946. 


Prize for Financial Report 


Vice President P. E. H. Leroy 
sented Goodyear at the “Oscar-of-Indus- 
try” dinner sponsored by Financial Horld 
at Hotel Statler, New York, N. Y., Octo- 
ber 30, where 100 firms in all fields of 
commercial endeavor received “best of in- 
dustry” awards for the excellence of their 
annual reports to stockholders for 1949. 

Goodyear’s report, in addition to win- 
ning first place under the classification of 
rubber and tires, also was adjudged third 
best in the overall competition among 
manufacturers. This was the second 


repre- 


straight year that the Goodyear annual 
report won the “best of industry” award 
in the rubber industry. 


WEST 


Armour Research Foundation, Illinois 
Institute of Technology, Chicago, IIL, 
through W. E. Mahin, director of re- 
search, has announced that a new $10,000 
rubber research laboratory has been estab- 
lished. Specific projects now in progress 
include custom compounding of rubber 
stocks for specialized uses, and a_ basic 
study of new types of petroleum oils and 


resins as compounding ingredients. A 200- 
ton hydraulic press, a rubber mill, and 
other pieces of heavy equipment were 
donated to the laboratory jointly by the 
Foundation and the White Cap Co. Vari- 
ous pieces of testing equipment were 


donated by Precision Scientific Co. Al- 
fred G. Susie, supervisor of rubber and 
plastics research at the Foundation, stated 
that its staff of rubber specialists will work 
with both natural and synthetic rubbers. 

F. Warren Bicker, technical director of 
Diamond Wire & Cable Co., Sycamore, 
Ill., has been named project leader in the 
new rubber research laboratory and will 
direct compounding operations and evalua- 
tion work with the various rubbers and 


elastomers. He will work with Dr. Susie. 


Mathew Keck has been elected a vice 
president of Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago 
4, Ill., and also will continue as treasurer. 
Mr. Keck joined Borg & Beck Co., Mo- 
line, Ill. in 1920 as controller, then be- 
came secretary-treasurer. He was named 
secretary-treasurer of Borg-Warner when 
the corporation was formed in 1928, witl 
Borg & Beck as one of the four original 
founding companies. He retained that post 
until last April, when he became treasurei 
and Ray W. Dose was made secretary 


Burgess Pigment Co., 64 Hamilton 
St., Paterson, N. J., has announed that 
products are being carried by 
the California Warehouse, 1248 Wholesale 
St., Los Angeles 21, Calif., and are avail- 
able through Merit Western Co., Los An- 


stocks of its 


geles. These warehousing facilities are in 
addition to those Burgess maintains at 
Trenton, N. J., Akron, O., and Providence, 
R. I. The company manufactures or dis 


filler-type 


tributes both reinforcing and r-ty 
reclaiming 


clays, antioxidants, plasticizers, 
1 


oils, and mineral colors. 





Paper-Plastics Conference 


yn page 327) 


(Continued fro 
nitrile rubber combinations in the pulp and 
paper industry. 

The October 20 morning 
“Cellulose—Accessibility, 
Properties Relating to Plastics.” Four 
papers were given at this session: “Ac- 
cessibility of Cellulose,” Harold Tarkow, 
United States Forest Products Labora- 
tory; “Kinetics and Equilibria in Cellulose 
Reactions,” H. M. Spurlin, Hercules Pow- 


session was on 
Reactivity, and 


der Co.; “Accessibility as Determined by 
Formic Acid Esterification,” R. F. Nick- 
erson, Monsanto Chemical Co.; and “Pulp 


Requirements for Dissolving 
MacClaren, Eastman Kodak 

The luncheon meeting, also held at 
Drumlins Country Club, was attended by 
150 persons. There was no formal pro- 
gram, but brief talks were given by Mr. 
Wheadon, director of the Institute of In- 
dustrial Research, Syracuse University, 
and H. L. Shirley, assistant dean of the 
College of Forestry. 

The afternoon technical session was de- 
voted to Plastic Coating shaeey 3 0-w0h 
with the following talks given: ‘Alatl 
Polythene Coatings—Properties ‘and 
niques,” Alfred Stockfleth, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc.; “Effect of eet 
pounding Variables on Styrene-Butadien 
Latex Used for Protective Coatings for 
Paper,” M. E. Wendt and W. H. Aiken, 
Goodyear; “Technology of Styrene Latex 
Paper Coating,” FE. Haddad, Monsanto; 
and “The Versatile Vinyl Enters the 
Paper Coating Field,” A. L. Hatfield, 
Goodrich Chemical. 

Mr. Stockfleth discussed the use oft 
Alathon polyethylene for paper coating 1 
view of its inert properties and its resis- 
tance to moisture vapor transmission. Mr. 
Wendt = results of tests on a coat 
ing composition consisting of a butadiene- 
styrene copolymer Seer, an emulsified 
wax, and a thickening agent. Mr. Hadda 
stated that the formulation of Lustrex 
styrene latex coatings are still i 
the initial stages of development, with the 
major problem being the selection and 
of thickening agents and modifiers 
Mr H: wthield described methods of formu- 
lating and applying solutions, 
and latices to papers 


Property 
Pulps,” R. H. 
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NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE 


Wm. C. Dearing has joined Koppers 
Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., as assistant 
manager of the research department lab- 
oratory section. Dr. Dearing had become 
associated with the Plaskon division, 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. in 1937 
and was made its director of research be- 
fore leaving two years ago for a similar 


vith Behr-Manning Corp. 








positiol 


George L. Fenn, secretary and assistant 
t Adamson-United Co., Akron, 


t company’s 


treasurer of 
O., has been 
board of directors. Fenn, with the com- 
+ + 1- , = } 
pany rr the last 10 years and in his 


present execut ive post for six years, is the 


A . ; 
elected to the 


son ot Carl L. Fenn, retired, former 
treasurer of the firm 
John J. Loge, since 1928 personnel 


manager at The General Tire & Rubber: 


Co., Akron, O., has been named to head 
the company’s recently organized employes 
service department. Mr. Loge, who has 


levoted a major portion of his 
101 Social Security 


vorkmen’s compensation, 


provisions, 





ral years, will now give his exc 
1 to their administration. T} 
vea 1 Loge begar 1S Career at 
- 





Harold Killam has been appointed di 
at the Americat 
Mass., manutac- 


; 


rector otf tec] nical service 
Polymer Corp., Peabody, 


turer Of resin emulsions and dispersions 
or use in the paper, textile, leather, ad- 
hesive, paint, and rubber industries. His 
duties will involve guidance in industry 
ot the use of polyvinyl acetate, acrylic, 
styrene, butadiene, and similar latices. Mr 


Dewey 
Paste 


Killam was formerly employed by 


& Almy Chemical Co. and Unior 





E. M. Pflueger and 
vice president and technical director, re- 
Advance Solvents & Chem- 
New York, N. Y., have re- 
positions after 20 years with 
that company and have formed a new firm, 


C. A. Klebsattel 


spectively, ot 
ical Cory 


signed their 





Naftone, Inc., with offices at 745 Fifth 
Ave., New York This new company 
will — chemical products of various 
cturers, specializing in raw mate- 

ad by the paint and rubber indus 

ries. with which both Mr. Pflueger and 
Mr. Klebsattel have been associated closely 
TO la \ € rs : 





ew rk offic if The Bald n Loco 
Works as sales ieaaaaien for 


presses, 


and Pelt 


hydraulic 
Mr. Por- 








as spent more than 15 years 
the ¢ eering and is was 
a member of the \ engineering 
staff for 11 years. 
a a 105 Washington Court 
nton, N has been apy ointed sales 


ford Rubber 





sambarenidine. for The Star 
Supply Co.. Stamford, Conn. Mr. Walsh. 
formerly with American Oil & Supply 
Co., will cover the New Jersey and Phila- 
delphia area and as far south as Baltimore. 
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Fabian Studtos 


W. J. R. Hauser 


W. J. R. Hauser, who terminated his 
issociation with Heveatex Corp. several 
nonths ago, has been appointed manager 
ot the latex products department ot Stein, 
Hall & Co.. Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New 
york: Xt ¥ 


added to the 
plant 
Silver, 


Frank F. Silver has been 
‘ngineering staff of the Akron, O., 
t The Mohawk Rubber Co. Mr. 








tormerly with The Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ver Co., spent a year on its training squad- 
it Jackson, Mic served during 1945 
uid 1944 at Calcutta. India. for the com- 
any doing ical work for the Air 
ree a factory, producing 
urplane t : the past 3!5 years 
vas at Goodyear’s South Africa factory, 
vhere he was in charge of technical serv- 
and tire design. 
James Jackson Minot, a partner ot 


Paine, Webber, Jacl kson & Curtis. Boston. 





Chemical Co., Cambridge, 


George W. Parkin, iormerly divisio: 
manager at the Trenton, N. J.. 


National Automotive Fibres, Inc., has 


et le assistant sales manager of the 
1utom e division, with headquarters in 
Jetro ic} 





George D. Tilley has been appointed 
manager, mechanical rubber 
Quebec division, Dominion Rubber Co.. 
Ltd. Mr. Tilley whose headquarters will 
be Montreal, succeeds A. C. McGiverin, 
vho in addition to being Quebec division 
sales manager for mechanical rubber goods, 
lirector of government sales for all 
‘company products and will now confine 
his activities to this latter capacity. Mr. 
Tilley joined Dominion’s mehanical rub- 
ber goods plant in Montreal in 1926 and 
mnected with the production and 
the industrial engineering departments 
prior to his transfer in 1941 to the Que- 
bec division sales department. of which he 
became assistant sales manager in 1949. 


goods. 





S also ¢ 


Vas CC 


was elected a director of 


plant of 


William A. Hamor, assistant director 
of Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been named by the Pittsburgh Section of 
the American Chemical Society to receive 
its Pittsburgh award for 1950. The award, 
a bronze plaque granted annually for out- 
standing service to chemistry, will be pre- 
sented to Dr. Hamor at a dinner in the 
University Club of Pittsburgh on Decem- 
ber 21. 


David Juelss, for the past 15 years 
chief engineer for the American Lead Pen- 
cil Co., Hoboken, N. J., has been st 
technical director of the firm. In his ne\ 
position he will have the responsibility of 
the design and development of new prod- 
ucts and machinery for the parent com- 
pany and its subsidiaries. 


C. H. Hodgdon has been promoted to 
a new executive post by The Rubberset 
Co., Ltd., Gravenhurst, Ont., that of vice 
president in charge of sales, with head- 
quarters in Gravenhurst. He had 
sales manager for the eastern division of 
the company since 1922, with headquarters 
in Montreal 


been 


FINANCIAL 


Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phi 
delphia, Pa., and wholly owned subsidi 
Nine months ended September 30: 
$1,977,472, equal to 79¢ a com- 





aries. 
net profit, 


mon share. against $2,297,098, or 92c a 
share in the same period of the precedin 





vear; sales, $66,477,226, against $92,852.- 


937, 


, Borg- Warner Corp., Chicago, Ill. First 
ine months, 1950: net earnings, $23,715- 
250, equal to $9.95 each on 2,336,748 com- 
mon shares against $15,132,483 in the 49 
period: net sales, $243,713,151, against 

$212,397 ,930. 


Philip Carey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O.. 
and subsidiaries. ge months to Septe m- 
profit, $2,747,169, equal to 
$3.35 a common aig against $1,825,23' 
a year earlier 


ber 30: net 


Q a share, 


Columbian Carbon Co., New York, 
N. Y. January 1-September 30, 1950: con- 
solidated net earnings, $4,342,750, equal | to 
against $4,621,475, or $2.87 a 

f 1949. 


$2.69 a share, 
share in the corresponding period 

Cooper Tire & Rubber Co., Findlay. 
O. Nine months to September 30: net 
profit, $305,964, equal to $1.95 a common 
share, in comparison with a loss of $183.- 
283 last vear; net sales, $8,878,317, 
$4,313,605. 


against 


New York, N. Y 

weeks to October 7: 
$5,753,838, equal to $4.35 eacl 
on 1,260,435 common shares, contrasted 
with $4,303,321, or $3.20 each on 1,257,935 
shares, in the ‘49 weeks; net sales, $61.845- 
729, against $52,053,137 


Flintkote Co., 
subsidiaries. Forty 
net income, 
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Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc., Balti- 
more, Md., and wholly owned subsidiaries. 
Nine months to September 30: net income, 
$1,581,460, equal to 97¢ a common share, 
compared with $1,862,802, or $1.20 a share, 
in the 1949 months. 


DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, O., and wholly 
owned subsidiary. First nine months, 1950: 
net profit, $649,925, equal to $2.17 each on 
300,000 capital shares, compared with 
$359,200, or $1.20 a share, in the like 
period last year. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Nine months ended Septem- 
ber 30: net earnings, $1,421,433, equal to 
$4.44 a common share, contrasted with 
$556,160, or $1.74 a share, in the 1949 
period; net sales, $15,482,804, against $12,- 
183,853. 


General Cable Corp., New York N. Y. 
First nine months, 1950: net income, $1,- 
254,081, equal to 36¢ each on 1,917,646 
common shares, compared with $1,277,681, 
or 37¢ a share, in the 1949 months. 


General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
Nine months ending September 30: net 
profit $702,655,156, equal to $7.89 a com- 
mon share, against $502,414,029, or $5.60 

share, in the corresponding period last 
year; net sales $5,598,769,322, against S$4.- 
458,079,585. 


Byron Jackson Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Nine months ended September 30: net 
profit, $834,495, equal to $2.21 a share, 
against $1,136,839, or $3 a share, a year 
earlier. 


_Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, 
J., and domestic subsidiaries. First 
three quarters, 1950: net income, $10,231,- 
853, equal to $5 a share, against $7,180.- 
830, or $3.69 a share, in the 1949 quarters. 


Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
First three quarters, 1950: net income, $7.- 
970,722, equal to $4.65 each on 1,617,125 
common shares, contrasted with $5,356,242, 
or $3.03 a share in the same period of 
1949; net sales, $153,795,766, against $148,- 
912,973. 


Monroe Auto Equipment Co., Mon- 
roe, Mich. Third quarter, 1950: net in- 
come, $146,077, equal to 33¢ a common 
share, against $139,553, or 31¢ a share, in 
the corresponding quarter of 1949. 


National Lead Co., New York, N. Y. 
Nine months to September 30: net earn- 
ings, $18,902,074, vg to $5.14 a common 
share, contrasted with $10,779,881, or $2.82 
a share, in the 1949 period; sales, 
760,077, against $198,313,025. 


$236,- 


New Jersey Zinc Co., New York, 
N. Y. Third quarter, 1950: net profit, $3,- 
372,997, equal to $1.72 a share, against 
$408,506, or 21¢ a share, in the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1949, 


Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J. First nine 
months, 1950: net profit, $693,987, equal 
to $5.06 a share. 


December, 1950 


Dividends Declared 


COMPANY Stock 
Armstrong Rubber Co A&B 
A&B 

Pfd 


Bearfoot Sole Co., Inc. = ie 
Boston Woven Hose & ‘Rubber Co. Pfd. 


Brown Rubber Co., Inc.... Com 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. . Com 
Canada Wire & Cable Co., Ltd.. “2 

a 
Collyer Insulated Wire Co., Inc... Com 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc..... Com 

Com 
Dayton Rubber Co. P 


DeVilbiss Co. pene 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. 
Electric Hose & Rubber Co. 
Endicott-Johnson Corp.... 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Flintkote Co... 


General Motors Corp. 


General Tire & Rubber Co. 


Goodrich, B. F. Co 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Cx 
Gro-Cord Rubber Co. 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc. 

Johns- Manville Corp. 


Kleinert, I. B., Rubber Co 


Lea Fabrics, Inc..... 
Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg 





Mohawk Rubber Co. 
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Union Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
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Viceroy Mfg. Co., Ltd...... 





Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


O’Sullivan Rubber Corp., Winchester, 
Va. First three quarters, 1950: net profit. 
$136,250, equal to 28¢ a common share, 
compared with a loss of $29,274 a year 
earlier ; net $4,142,093, against $2,- 

O8 570. 


sales, 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
N. J., and domestic subsidiaries. First nine 
months, 1950: net profit, $2,598,386, equal 
to $4.14 a share, against $1,162,556, or 
$1.85 a share, in the 1949 months. 


Taylor Instrument Cos., Rochester, 
N. Y. Year ended July 31, 1950: net in- 
come, $115,936, equal to 64¢ a share, com- 
pared with $420,480, or $2.33 a share in 
the preceding fiscal year; net sales $11,- 
264,251, against $12,570,948. 


Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J., and sub- 
sidiaries. January 1-September 30, 1950: 
net profit, $1,068,062, equal to $1.29 a 
common share, contrasted with $481,412, or 
50¢ a share, in the 1949 months. 
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Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. Nine months to September 
30: earnings, $16,590,590, equal to $8.39 a 
common share, compared with $9,642,407, 
rr $4.89 a share, in the corresponding 
period of 1949: sales, $110,185,932, against 
$83,200,660. 


Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., Chi 
Nine months ended September 
profit, $232,124, equal to 49¢ eac 
on 475,376 capital shares, contrasted with 
$616,643, or $1.24 each on 494,376 shares, 
in the same period of the previous year: 


net sales, $5,991,833, against $7,178,695 


cago, Ill. 
30: net 


on 
lllad- 
Nine 


n= 27 
536.- 
D900, 


S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co., P 
delphia, Pa.,. and — subsidiaries 
months to September 30: net profit, 
8J8, equal to $1.53 each on 349,899 capital 
shares, contrasted with $535,283, or $1.79 
each on 298,918 shares, in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago; net sales, $15,211- 
837, against $14,601,743. 

(Continued on 
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Patents and Trade Marks 


APPLICATION 


United States 


2,498,652 Shatterproof and sScar-Resistant 
Laminar Structure Including a Base Sheet 
Composed of a Major Proportion of Modified 
Styrene Resin and a Minor Proportion of Syn- 
thetic Rubber to Which Is Bonded a I 
Composed of a Major Proportion of Synthetic 
Rubber and a Minor Proportion of Modified 
Styrene Resin. L. E aly, Mishawaka, Ind., 
issignor to United States Rubber Co., New 
York, N. Y 

2,498.6 Laminar Structure Ineluding a 
Base Sheet of a Mixture of a Minor Propor- 
tion of Natural Rubber and a Major Propor- 
tion of Cyclized Rubber Resin to Which Is 
Bonded a Layer Composed of a Mixture of a 
Major Proportion of Natural Rubber and a 
Minor Proportion of Cyclized Rubber Resin. 

E I) 
Sponge 
H. Mce- 
Lyman, 
Univer- 


( ‘olumbus, both 


Glass 


Fiber 
sttete. 3 


Rubber 


undation, 


Pneumatic Tire Including Bead- 
to- Bead Cord Plies and a Short Ply in Which 
the Cords Have Greater Stretchability Than 
the Cords in the Other Plies. E. T. Lessig. 

in, assignor to B. F 

Ros TOT, mm. F 
2,499,012 Explodable Connector Including 
a Ring of Tough Plastic Resinous Material 
and Exploders —— in the Ring. J. P 
Wel B ; 


*heekto- 
United 


the 


2.499, 087 ot Connection for a Railway 
Vehicle Having a Cushioning of Resilient Rub- 
ber Blocks. Bourdon, Paris, France, as- 

r te I Michelin 
Fer- 


ture le 5; oud 


rmont 


2.499.162 In a Washing Machine, a Flex- 
ible Air- and Watertight Container. H. J 
4 West rt, Conn assignor to H. J 

hit Machine Corp., Cleveland, O 
2 Textile Article Made of Yarn 
Vinyl Halide/Aecrylonitrile Copolymer. T 
I ld. Jr Charleston, W Va., assignor 
esne nents, to Union Carbide «& 
bon Corp 1 corporation of a 4 
$99.64 In a Polishing Ww heel, a Stretch- 
able Elastic Band Disposed within the Abra- 
sive Sleeve Forming the Peripheral Surface of 
the Wheel, and Means to Expand This Band 
to Produce a Frictional Bond between Band 
and Sleeve. S. Hays, deceased, late of Hamil- 
Hays, administratrix 


Slipper with Rubber 
Hoza, Belcamp, Md 
a Socket In- 
cluding a Longitudinal Sleeve of Elastic Ma- 
terial. J. Ha Prague, Czechoslovakia 
952 Pump Plunger Ring Including an 
Body of Thermosetting nt hetic 
Harbison, Fort Worth, Tex. 
2 Latex Foam or the Like Sponge 
Rubber Pillow. W. A. Miller, assignor to In- 
err onal Latex Corp bo Dover, Del 
2,50 7 In a Hobble for Controlling the 
Gait of a Horse, Plastic Leg Rings and Ad- 
justing Straps. ? S. Ja assignor, by 


esne assignments yne-hal 


Bedroom 
and Leather Sole. J 
499,823 In an Electric Joint, 


vlicek 
hannher 
Resin. D. T 


499 965 


kson, 
j Glyde-Rité 
oO anesv ille oO 
2,500,¢ Elastic Inserts in a Garment 
Lining. | Metzger, New Rocheile, N. Y 
2,500,116 In a Disine for Holding an An- 
nular Cake of Fiber for Rewinding, an Elon- 
gated Inflatable Member Secured to the Base 
Member of the Device and Adapted for Inser- 
tion in the Core of the Cake. W. Carter and 
T rke, both of New Bedford, Mass 
oi Self-Sealing Fuel Container Hav- 
ing a Sealing Layer of a Textile Fabric Coated 
with Mixed Cellulose Ester. W. A. Dickie 
and G. Rudorf, both of London, England, 
t mesne assi£ 
erica, a corporat 
Elastically supported Oscillating 
iy \Wcoster, O 


Heel. F. Vicente 


kK 4 
Rubber Shoe 


‘Fountain Brush and 
3rodsky, Croton, 

Tire for a Wheel 
Strip of Flexible Material Having a Tread 
Provided with Spaced Outer Ribs with a 
Groove therebetween and Means for Secur- 
ing the Tire to a Wheel Felloe. KR. B. Cal- 


Attachment 


t herefor. 


00.942 Including a 
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and H,. Steiner, both of Chicago, Ill 

500.467. Annular Cushion of Rubber Em- 

bracing Centering Pi in a Washing Ma- 
chine of the Spin Dry Type. J. Pearce, East 
Longmeadow, Mass., assignor to Savage 
Arms Corp., Utica, N. Y. 
2,500,591 In an Arch Support Holder for 
a Backless Shoe, Extension Pads of Rubber- 
Like Material Having a Checkered Face. 
c. T. Watkins and J. J. Naftel, both of Bal- 
timore, Md 

500,661 Lifesaving Device Including a 
Pair of Bathing Trunks Provided with an In- 
Hatable B and Inflating Tube. J. Chillemi, 
Yonkers, N. Y 

2,500,668. Shoe with Binding Having Elas- 
tie and Inelastic Sections. M. E. Duckoff, 
Manchester, } H 

2,500,770. In a Method of Making Water- 
Soluble Materials Water Repellent, the Ap- 
plication of a Thin Coating of a Vaporizable 
Organo-Silicon Halide. J. A. Pierce, Baton 
Rou oes assignor to Standard Oil De 
velopment Co., a corporation of Del. 

500,786 Vacuum-Type Baby Bottle Con- 
Including Elastic Outer and Inner 
Provided with Internal Ribs Which 

Help to Form a Dead-Air Space between the 
Shells. J. ©. Austin, Bluefield, Va 

2,500,861 In a Rotary Barrel for Tumbling 
Articles during Electrochemical Treatment of 
Articles in Bulk, a Flexible, Self-Sustaining 
Foraminated Bag of Electrical Insulating 
Plastic Material for Holding the Articles. 
W. M. Phillips, Jr., assignor to Udylite Corp., 
both of Detroit, Mich. 

500,937 Fleece-Lined Boot with a Crepe 
Rubber Welt and an Outsole of Crepe Rubber. 
P. D. Earl, Malone, N. Y., assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to Cambridge Rubber Co., a cor- 
poration of Md 

2,501,103. Artificial Minnow Having a Main 
Body Portion of Sponge Rubber. E. R. Slater, 
Oil ‘ity, Pa 
Wire Fabrice Tire Casing. - E 
Mich., assignor a United 

Rubber Co., New York, N. 

; ; In a Fire Detector Cable, In- 
cluding an Inner Bare Conductor, a Core of 
Resinous Material for the Conductor. G. W. 
Thelin, Wellesley, assignor to Fenwal, Inc., 
Ashland, both in Mass 

2,501,484 Soil Pipe Runner Including a 
Split Ring of Resilient Compressible Material 
for Encircling a Soil Pipe. L. H. Thomas, 
Canoga Park, Calif. 

2,501,493 Vehicle Tire and Tread therefor. 
by L. Seward, assignor to General Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

2,501,540. Thermal Insulating Member for 
Refrigerators Including a Built-up Structure 
of Laminated Plastic Material. . P. Ryan, 
Trenton, N. J., assignor to St. Regis Paper 
York, N. Y. 

Pneumatic 
assignor of 
Smyth, Jr., both of New York, N. Y. 

.D01,830 For Telephone Receivers, a 
Molded Rubber- Like Receiver Cap over Which 
Is Slipped a Soft Rubber Annulus with Raised 
Outer Rim and Central Aperture W. Ruml, 

Orange, N. J 

838 Stubble Surfaced Material In- 
cluding a Layer of Milled Rubber Having 
Raised Bosses on One Side and over It a 
Layer of Stubble Surfacing Formed from 
Sponge Rubber. , 7 Bodle, Alhambra, 
Calif., and G. W. - and L. P. Dosmann, 
assignors to Rubber & Woolen 

~ all rf Mishawaka, Ind 

2,501,944. Sealing Means of Synthetic Rub- 
ber for Mixers, Ete. G. Jaeger and @ L. 
Bohmer, Jaeger Machine Co., all 
of ‘Columbus, oO, 

,502,182 Device for Giving Iee Massages 
silaaiiaes a Rubber Bag Having One End 
Open for Reception of the Ice and One Side 
Foraminated to Permit Ice Water to Escape; 
the Other Side Has Strap Loops for a Hand. 
E. M Strauch, Denver, Colo 

2, Stack Curing Apparatus Includ- 
ing an Inflatable Unit Integrally Formed with 
a Main Conduit. E. V. Collins and V. §S 

both of Ames, Iowa. 
Heel Guard for Shoes. Ww. D 
Lakeland, Fla 
Vibration Absorbing 
Wabash, Ind., 
tubber Co., Akron, O 
Shock Absorbing Device. R 
Jr., Wabash, Ind., assignor to Gener: 
Rub ber Co., Akron, O. 
Teat Cup Assembly for Use in a 
Milker Including a Rigid Shell and a Flex- 
ible Inflation Having Its Body in the Shell, 
H. 8B. Babson, Chicago, and C. A. Thomas, 
Crystal Lake, both in III, 
bsus Co., a corporation of IIl 
406 Composite Article Including Vul- 
Pee Rubber in Which Are Embedded Cords 


Detroit, 


‘o., New 
501.828 


Tire Tread. M. 
two-thirds to 


Overman, 


assignors to 


Support, 


assignor to Gen- 


assignor to Babson 


of Regenerated Cellulose Having a Resinous 
Condensation Product of a Phenol and Sulfur 
Distributed throughout Each Filament. D. 
Entwistle, Coventry, ssignor to Courtaulds, 
Ltd., London, both in England. 


TRADE MARKS 


United States 


520,23 Gripsem Arch, Footwear. French, 
Shriner & Urner Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass 
3. Santoseal. Cements Monsanto 
Louis, Mo 
Dolls 

Yy 


Co... St. 
7. Tippo. 
Hollis, N. 
Lino-weld. Adhesive. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
“Betty Burp.” Dolls. 

Novelty & Toy Co., Hollis, N. Y. 

20,2 2abcohesive. Adhesive 
San Francisco, Calif 
Bulldog. Tire chains, ete. 
Cleveland, O 
Monsanto, 

St. Louis, 
Icemaster. 

Mic higan City, 

; Style-Craft. 

Kinne y Co., Inc., New 
520,283. Duo. Adhesive. 

son, New Brunswick, N. J 
520,401. Staylastic. Elastic 

webs. Continental Elastic Corp., 

ford, Mass. 
520,521 Dri-Lined. Bathing 

Kleinert Rubber Co., New York, 
520,552 Representation of a 

rectangle containing the words 

Fast Charger,’” and an oval 

representation of a coat of 

words: “The General Battery.” 
tery chargers, General Tire & 

Akron, O 
520,563, 

patches. 

cago, Ill. 
520,565. 

ing the words: 

and inner circle 

Gaskets, washers 

strong Cork Co., 
520,609. Victor. 


Ideal Novelty & 


Paraffine 
Ideal 
Paraffine 
Hodell 


Cements. Monsanto 


: chains. M. Mar- 
thinson, 
Footwear. 

York, N,. ¥. 

Johnson & John- 

braids and 
New Bed- 


caps, B. 
N. Y. 
agged-lined 
per Three 
containing the 
arms and the 
Storage bat- 
Rubber Co., 


repair 


Frisco. Tire and tube 
Chi- 


Fritzsche Tire & Reliner Co., 


tepresentation of a circle contain- 
“Armstrong Cork Company,” 
containing the letter: “A, 
rings, and packings. Arm- 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Gaskets and parts thereof. 
Victor Mfg. & Gasket Co., Chicago, IIL 
520,617. XM-Tron. Synthetic resins. 
santo Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo 

520,669. Kapeo. Rubber asphalt joint seal- 
ing compound, reof cement, etc. American- 
ae gs Co., Chicago, Ill. 

20,693. Rucoam. Vinyl plastic. 

Cue. of America, New York, N. Y. 

520,710. tepresentation of a label contain- 

ing the word: “Philkob.’””. Mechanical rubber 

goods. Triangle Rubber Co., Inc., New York. 

20,748. Reliance. Stair treads, and mats 
Fearn Co., Columbus, OU. 

).757. Representation of two parallel 
lines between which are the representation 
of a ring containing a bulldog, and the words: 
“Bull Dog Gold Edge Boston U.S.A.” Belting. 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge 
Mass. 

520,760. White 
treads. Cussins & Fearn Co., 
520,762. White House. Garden hose. 
sins & Fearn Co., Columbus, O. 
520,826. Loxite. Adhesive cement. 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, ©. 
520.836. Representation of an arrow form- 
ng a circle and containing the words: 
“Western Auto.” Tires. Western Auto Sup- 
ply Co., also doing business as Western Auto 
Stores, Kansas City, 
520,838. Golden 
rubber floors et« 
New York, N. ¥ 
520,862 Gr: antline. 
W. T. Grant Co., New 
520,887. Griplink. 
Browning Mfg. Co., 
520,891. Seiberling. Tires, auto flaps, 
reliners, strap-on boots, blowout patches, valve 
patches, camelback repair kits, and = inner 
tubes Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, O 
520,893. Tri-Ply. Wicks {av bestos-Man- 
hattan, Inc Passa ic J 
520,908. Paraeril. Synthetic 
Standard Oil Co., Wilmington, Del 
520,910 Klintab. Prophylact 
Klingfast Rubber Co., Akron, © 
520,943 Full-Seal, Flush tank balls 
Rubber Mfg. Co., saltimore, Md 
§21,021 Representation f a diamond 
1aining the words: “Vertex Déposé.” E 
fabrics Etablissements Romilly- 
Seine, France 
921,050. Skivertex. 
mpregnated fabric Philip G 
New York, N. Y 


Mon- 


Rubber 


Mats and_ stair 
Columbus, O. 
Cus- 


House. 


Fire- 


Polishing wax for 
American Tea Co, 


Bieycle tires ond tubes. 
York, N é 
Transmission 

Maysville, Ky 


belting. 


rubber. Esso 
r sheath. 


Se 


Budios, 


Plastie-coated rubber 
Whitman, Ine 
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WAREHOUSES: Jersey City + Akron . Boston + los Angeles + Memphis 


CRUDE RUBBER - SYNTHETIC RUBBER - SCRAP RUBBER - HARD RUBBER DUST - PLASTIC SCRAP 





521,051. Weartone. Shower curtains. We 
ever Shower Curtain Corp., —Teater-vcsey NN. 2s - 

521,089. Electromatic, Tire tube patch 
and valve stem vulcanizing kits J. W 
Speaker Corp., Milwaukee, Wis 

521,107. Representation of a lined circle. 
Footwear. Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. 
Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 

21,169. Melflex. Mats and 


matting and 
Melfiex Products 

















stair treads, Co., ine; 
Akron, oO. 

521,198. Cambridge. Raincoats, et i J 
Rubin, New York, N. Y 

521,210. Grafton. Rain. topcoats Rain- 
fair, Inc., Racine, Wis. 

521,214. Ainseo. Footwear. Goodyear Rub 
ber Co., Middletown, Conn. 

§ 227 Fairprene. Synthetic rubber com- 
position sheeting du Pont de Nemours 
& »» Imc., Wilmington, Del 

521,228. Representation of a lady and a 
man in a boree-drawn carriage Footwear. 
Andrew Geller Shoe Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
WN... Fe 

521,239. Representation of a flower and a 
fanciful circle containing words: “Foot 
Flairs.”” Footwear Mutual Shoe Co., Marl- 


boro, Mass. 


Our Hero. Soles 
, Canton, Mass 
Representation 
words: “Skid Rid.” Ant 

Andy Bros. Tire 








28. Representation of a 
word: “Bestbilt.’”’”. Heels and soles 
Jr., Kansas City, Mo 

3. Brother ’n Sis-. Footwear Ed 
hite unior Shoe Co., Paragould, Ark 
521,347. Speed-Cord. Transmission belts. 
a 





tates Rubber Co., Denver, Colo 
521,348. “The Symbol of Safety’. Prophy- 
Youngs Rubber Corp., New 


lactic articles, 
L ¥ 











521,410 Representat on of oval contain 
ing the word: “Inland.’ blocks 
molds, vuleanizers, etc. for tire repairing n- 
land Rubber Corp., Chicago, 

521,451. Dor-Tite. Adhes 3 coated 
sponge rubber strip Durkee-Atwood Co., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
521,491. Leathoklene. Leather substitute 
A. Weitzman, New York, N. Y 
és Anthony. T valves 
Island, N. Y 
Representation of a 
in an airwrap and containing the 
“Airwrap.” Plant propagation sheet- 
ing W. R. Grove, Laurel, Fla. 
521,576. Carnival. Balloons National Hy- 


Anthony 


budding en 
























g ec Products Corp., Akron, O 
521,586 Fairprene. Adhesive synthetic 
elastomer compound »ments t i also as pro- 
tective coatings and for other purposes 
x. du Pont de Nemours & Co., In¢ W ilming- 
ton, Del 
921,603. Lustrex. 1etic resins Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo 
521,609 Alumitel. Electrical conducting 
wire. Nichols Wire & Aluminum Co., Daven- 
5¢ Yards-more. Golf balls, tees, ete. 
rry C. Lee & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y 
2 7 Representation of an oval contain- 
ng the words: “Lady Cannon.” Footwear. 
Cannon Shoe Co 3altimore, Md 
521,679. Can-flex. Footwear Cannon Shoe 
Co., Baltimore, Md 
521,686. Rain Wraps Waterproof shoe 
Benton Thompson Co., Inc., Nau- 
Conn 
Representation of el contain- 
words Heels. 





“In- -R-Spring Heel.” 
ith, Bay Shore, Y 
521,695. hollywood = teen-er. Foundation 
garments, garter belts, etc. California Foun- 
dat ons, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif 
5: +743 Sno-Pak. Cut flower resin foam 
United States Rubber Co., New York, 


,759. Clear Weave. 
Weave Hosiery Stores, Inc 


3athing caps, etc 
Jamaica 








} Representation of a circle contain- 
g two dotted-li ne circles and another circle 
containing the words: “Quality Renown Shoe.” 
United States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 
521,820. ‘“Cambricoid.”’ Electrical 
wires, and cables. 
Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
521,821 “Lusterized.”’ E battery 
ables, cords, and wire. American Cable Co., 
Holyoke, Mass 
1,828. Air-Pad. Rubber floor coverings 
Voorhees Rubber Mfg. Co Ine New York, 





cords, 
American Electric Cable 





lectrical 





Representation of a badge con 
taining the representation of a rooster. In- 
sulating tape Paraffine Cos., Inc San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

521,833 Representation of an arrow con- 
taining the word: ‘Hood.” Rubber battery 
parts, etc. B. F. Goodrich Co New York, 
N. Y. 

621,884. 
ternational Latex Corp., 

621,912. Silvercool. 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa 


Playtex. Inflatable mattresses. In- 
Dover, Del 


Raincoats. Silvertex 


Representation of a segment of a 
cirele containing a circle. Footwear, Misha- 
waka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, 
Ind. 





521,969. Seoteh-Weld. Electrical insulat- 
ng sheet material. Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

2,040. Carroll Hall. Raincoats. Plymouth 
Ww NOInEAIG Dry Goods Corp., New York, N. Y 
522,216. Representation of a rose contain 
ing the word “Rosart.’’ Rubberized baby 
sheeting. A. I. Epton & Sons, Chicago, II! 
2 Russialoid. Pyroxylin coated fab- 

Passaic, N. J 


rics. Pantasote Co., 
4 Liquid 















Serpentine. storing con- 
United States Rubber Co., New York, 


Elrene. Baby panties, bibs, rain 
searves. Elrene Mfg. Co., New 
522,382. Arrazin. Floor covering. B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. § 

522,427 Representation of a label con- 
aining the words: “Authorized Hawkinson 
Ti re Tread Service.” Tire retreading services 
Paul Hawkinson Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

5 Stoutfitte Raincoats, suspenders, 
ete. Marbay Products, Inc., New York, N. 
522,453. Perfecta. Combs. New York Mer- 
chandios Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


522,488. Representation of an oval con- 











taining the word: “Gates.” Sheeting. Gates 
Rubber Co., Denver, Colo. 
5 5 Velvomat. Carpeting. United 







ubber Co., New York, N. 
Parlon. Chlorinated rubber. Her- 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del 
Dill, Tire gages. Dill Mfg. Co., 
veland, O 
Giftape. Tape. 
Brunswick, N. . 
»,690. Alon. Alumina pigment used as 
sinforcing substance, thickening agent, etc. 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
522,706. Santoseal. Resinous plastic mate- 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo 
,740. Imperialyte. Plastic film. Imperial 
( shemical & Plastics Corp., Cranston, R. I. 
522,878. Soae. Rubber compounding mate- 
rial Chemico, Inc., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
Crescent Hyvolt. Electrical insul- 
Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable 
Co., Trenton, N. J. 
5 Representation of an arm and the 
word: “Arm.” Tire inflater. A. R. Moffett, 
doing business as Arm Mfg. Co., Oakland, 
Calif 
523,026. Paraduct. Insulated wires, cables, 
and insulating materials. Essex Wire Corp., 
Detroit, Mich 
,049. “Shaf-Tite.” Industrial machinery 
rubber rolls. Rodney Hunt Machine Co., Or- 


Industrial Tape 
J 
























resentation of a roll and the 
“Ideal.” Yieldable surfaced _ rollers. 
& Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
“BasKidBall. Toy basketballs. W 
doing business as Lee Sporting 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
150. Armstrong. Storage batteries 
Armstrong Rubber Co., West Haven, Conn. 
523,201. Nylenamel. Insulated wire. Bel- 
den Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 
f 27. Fleet-Wing. Tire 
Wing Corp., Cleveland, O. 








repair. Fleet- 








Foreign Trade Opportunities 


The firms and individuals listed below have 
recently expressed their interests in buying in the 
United States or in United States representa- 
tions. Additional information concerning each 
import or export opportunity, including a World 
Trade Directory Report, is available to qualified 
United States firms and may be obtained upon 
inquiry from the Commercial Intelligence Unit 
of the United States Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., or through its field offices, 
for $1 each. Interested United States companies 
should consenecanl directly with the concerns listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements. 


Export Opportunities 


C. S. Grainger, Sir Frank Beaurepaire, and 
V. G. H. Harrison, representing Olympic Tyre 
& Rubber Co., Ltd., 68 Cross St., and Olympic 
Cables, Ltd., Mephan St., both of W. Footscray, 
Victoria, and Olympic General Products Pty. 
Ltd., Melbourne, both in Australia: materials for 
producing tires, rubber goods, and electric and 
telephone cables. 

Edoardo Daelli, representing Massimiliano Mas- 
sa, Via Senato 20, Milan, Italy: rubber products, 
plastics. 

Eximport, S. R. L., 14 de Mayo, 220, Asun- 
cion, Paraguay: drug and industrial rubber prod- 
ucts. 

Cia. Internacional de Importacion y Exporta- 
cion, S. A. ‘‘Cominsa,’”’ Ibanez de Bilbao 2, Bil- 
bao, Vizcaya, Spain: fishermen’s rubber boots, 
mackintoshes. 


Hans Eckmann, representing Mar-Lyn Form- 
craft N. V., 1 Tesselschadestraat, Alkmaar, Neth 
erlands: cotton, rayon, rubber thread, machinery, 

Hana Shoe Co., Ltd. (Schoenhandel Hana N 
V.), Djalan Batu, Djakarta, Java, Indonesia 
textiles and chemicals for manufacturing rubber 
shoes. 

Automobile Parts Trading Co., Ltd., 11 Tam 
eiko-cho, Akasaka Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan: auto- 
mobile parts and accessories, batteries, tires an 
tubes. 

J. & H. Schelbach, 39 Rue du Pont, Amay, 
Liege, Belgium: hospital supplies including sur- 
gical rubber goods and druggists’ sundries. 

P. E. Limbaret, Bolte Postale 280, Leopold- 
ville, Belgian Congo: machinery for fabricating 
molded and extruded plastics. 

Gabrielle de Meeus, 153 Chaussée de inant, 


Wepion/Meuse, Belgium: small toys and plastic 
articles. 

E — Cubanas, S. A., Edificio Radiocentro, 
17-18, Vedado, Habana, Cuba: automotive prod- 
ucts. 


K. Sakai & Co., Ltd., Hosono Bldg., 4-chome, 
Nishinagahori, Hishi-ku, Osaka, Japan: vinyl 
resin scrap and synthetic rubber scrap. 

Hallac & Topalian, P. O. Box 608, Aleppo, 
Syria: pure white latex finger stalls and surgeon’s 
gloves. 

Ange Ladopoulos, 14/16 Souk el Tewhfikich St., 
Cairo, Egypt: automotive accessories and spare 
parts. 

Establissements John Van Eyck, 83 Rue du 
Péage, Antwerp, Belgium: plastic upholstery fab- 
rics. 

Dr. Giovanni Moggio, 5 Via Giacomo Bove, 
Turin, Italy: plastic materials, chemical products 
for the rubber industry. 

Cesar R. Douek, 8a Calle Oriente No. 1-b, 
Guatemala, Guatemala: rainwear. 

Togawa Gomu_ Seizo-Sho, 29 Kohama Nishino- 
cho, 3-chome, Sumiyoshi-ku, Japan raw ma- 
terials for making synthetic rubber. 

Centeno & Ne Lda., Rua da Prata, 206 
r/c; 208 1° & Lisbon, Portugal; industrial 
chemicals, sundry rubber goods, arabic and other 
gums. 

Soccomit, 8 Via Pietro Micca, 
—* rubber articles. 

Calroy & Co., Ltd., Apartado Postal No. 582, 
Guatemala, Guatemala: sporting goods. 

Alpha Shoe Shop, Helfrichstraat #4, St. 
Nicolaas, -\ruba, Netherlands West Indies: rub- 
ber heels. 

Douglas H. 





Turin, Italy: 


Munro, 85 Keyworth Ave., Ot- 
tawa, Ont., Canada: rubber toys. 
Etablissements E. Lecomte & L. Lahaye, 29 
Grand’ Place, Steenvoorde (Nord), France: foot- 
wear. 
Celso Reyes h., Tegucigalpa, 
supplies, raincoats, notions. 
Marumatsu & Co., Ltd., 36, 1-chome, Kitakyu- 


Honduras: office 


taro-machi, Higashi-ku, Osaka, Japan: carbon 
black, plastic supplies, dyestuffs. 
Euro-Orient, P. O. Box 316, Aleppo, Syria: 


automobile tires and tubes. 

Hrant Krikor Melikian, representing Armel’s 
Transport, Ltd., James Watt d., Benin City, 
Nigeria, British West Africa: motor accessories, 
tires, tubes. 

Michel M. Eid, Ave. des Frangais, Beirut, 
— automobile tires. 

Carel van Meel, 96a Schiekade, Rotterdam, 
Netherlands: all materials connected with the 
plastics industry. 

I W. A.,” Rotterdamsche Handle in 
Wagenbouwartikelen, 6-16 Bergstraat, Rotterdam, 
Netherlands: materials and accessories used in 
building car bodies, including rubber for silenc- 
ing channels, etc. 

S. A. Marbel, 26 Rue Wayez, 
gium: plastic and rubber toys. 

Leon & Lucien Molon, 37-51 Rue Montmirail, 
Le Havre, Sein-Inferieure, France: rubber boots. 

U Hla Maung & Co., 47 Mogul St., (P.O. 
Box No. 1237), Rangoon, Burma: rubber goods. 

Htat Hline Chin Syndicate, 174 Sule Pagoda 
Rd., Rangoon, Burma: automobile tires, rubber 
goods, plastic powder. 

Felipe Munoz Rodes, Ayestaran 425, Hab: 
Cuba: V-belts, friction tape. Mitchell Enterpri 
106 Adelaide St. W., Toronto, Ont., C: 
rubber products. 


Brussels, Bel- 





Import Opportunities 


“Marbel,” 26 Rue Wayez, Brussels, Belgium: 
beach balls. 

Kasho Co., Ltd., No. 3, 2-chome Nihonbashi- 
Yedobashi, Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, Japan: rubber goods 
including toys. 

Zeus Productions, 62 Dale St., Liverpool 2, 
England: plastic reference books for engineers. 

oro Rubber Co. (1912), Ltd., Para Rubber 
Works, Smithy Bridge, Littleborough, Lanca- 
shire, England: rubberized materials. i 

Sterling Rubber Co., Ltd., Midland Works, 
Tipping St., Manchester 12, England: rubber 
and plastic raincoats. 

Oka Sporting Co., Ltd., 35 2-chome, Nishinaka- 
cho, Minami-ku, Yokohama, Japan: sporting 
goods. 

Shichiyo Trading Co., Ltd., Yonei Bldg., 2- 


chome, Ginza, Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, Japan: rubber 
goods. 

W. Bowers & Co., Ltd., Burland C — ers, 
6 Major St., Manchester, Lancs., England: rubber 


machinery. 
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CIRCO KEEPS SIDEWALLS WHITE 


Sun Rubber-Process Aid Minimizes the Danger of Staining; 
Economizes on Milling Time, Furthers Curing and Aging 


When you find a good process aid, 
stay with it. That’s the policy of 
one of the country’s largest rubber 
concerns, which has been using 
Circo Light Rubber-Process Aid 
for white sidewall tires ever since 
the product was first introduced, 
17 years ago. 

Because Circo does not migrate 
in the natural rubber carcass com- 
pound, this manufacturer never 


SUN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


has to worry about staining—the 
main bugaboo of white sidewall 
makers. Day after day, year after 
year, this tire builder gets a uni- 
formly good product as a result of 
his wise choice of process aid. And 
his production figures are regularly 
high, for Circo speeds milling time, 
furthers aging and curing. 

Circo Light Rubber-Process Aid 
is equally effective for black or 


“JOB PROVED” IN EVERY INDUSTRY 


white sidewall tires. It has a high 
degree of naphthenicity and its 
composition is so precisely con- 
trolled that variations in results 
are negligible. Like all of Sun’s 
“Job Proved”’ rubber-process aids, 
Circo is made to solve specific 
problems in the rubber industry. 
For complete information about 
these widely used products, call or 
write the nearest Sun Office. 


SUN OIL COMPANY Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd. 


Toronto and Montreal 


onoco> 


® 








Yu Cheong Co., No. 16 Kanda Mikuracho 
or lokyo, Japan: rubber goods. 

3ros., Govind Ram St., Sialkot City, 

Pakistan: sporting and athletic goods. 

Sialkot City, 





Pakistan: 


c Strasse 147, Nr. 77, Berlin- 
ladow, Germany: a molding presses. 

Asahi Toy Co., L td.. No. 22, 3-chome, Kura- 
mae, Asakusa, Dait Tokyo, Japan: rubber 








Lamsam, representing Thai Niyom 
d 0 Mahachai Rd., Bangkok, 
ubber. 
Seon ene ence ik, Bredde 
Ww uppertal- Barmen, rmany: rubber 


machines 
unr Trading Co., Ltd., Room No. 622-B, 
Dojima Bldg., 50, Kinugasa Cho, Kita-Ku, Osaka, 


tire and tubes, rubber shoes and 











Berstor fi Maschinenbau-Anstalt G.m.- 
b.H., Gross Buchholzer Strasse 49, Hannover, 
machinery for the rubber and _ plastics 


Co., Ltd., 9 Kanda-Kama- 
ra~ . yod Tokyo, Japan: rubber toys 
and bicycle tires and tubes i 
H. E. Hussein Ilhamy Pasha, representing So 
ciete Nationale de Matiéres Plastiques, 2 Maarouf 











(Kyowa Cotton 
, Tosobori-Dori, 1-Chome, 
aka Japan: rubber footwear 

stfield Rd , Peterborough, 





“# ; eae Bldg.. No. 4, 
honbashi, Chuo- ku, Tokyo, Japan: 
canvas shoes, auto and cycle tires and 
untain pens i 
Benchimol & Cia., Travessa Padre Eu- 
1 13/21, Belem, Vara, Brazil: true and 
Massaranduba “ye 
Far Mi hes Co., Ltd., Ginza Church, 
4-chome, Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, 








’ a-.Nl 
t hier Fes ; 
Anonyme des Ateli ers Pir 
Re unis, 4 Ri Virginie Ghesquiere, 
d), France: installations for the manu- 
vinyl chlorides, plastics, synthetic rub- 


ods 


gris & Mollet- 





Carel Pon, representing N. V. Ponno- 


Sat Te a 3 
istic, Nijverheidsstraat, \mersf< 





raw { lastics materials and molds 
e Orient Commerce Co., P. O. Box Nishi 
25, Osaka, Japan: tennis sho 





J. Allen Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Bath Rd , Cheltenham, Glos., rubber 
foods such as nipples and sooth infants, 
rubber gloves, beach and nursery balls, inflatable 
toy animals. ' é \ 

n, Ltd., 70 St. Thomas St.. 
rubber products for 
aeromodel trades. 


nth House, 

















London, S.E. 
Stationery, hard 





n_Jitsugyo Kabushiki Kai » 36 Sa- 
; Ytaru, Hokkaido, Japan: rubber rain- 
ken Orion, Lindesberg, Sweden 


perated tire pumps and parts for auto- 
d motorcycles, football, basketball, and 


miniature automati c pump with punc 
} n 

achment, which connects to ‘the fan belt 
pumps up and maintains :z 










ure in 


The 


goods 
ustrial 


Tokyo, 





), 2-chome, 

Tokyo. one rubber goods 
at 2-chome, Hino 

cable and wire, 


d., 147, 


aw 
decho, Nakaku, Fok shi ama, ji apan: 


-» 2, Nichome, Takarach 

E " rubber toys 

5 Kanda-Iwamoto-Cho, Chivod: 
rubber goods. ; 
Chamber of Commerce & Indust 

: chi, Tokyo, Japan: rubber goods 

Erior Skindergade Copenhagen K, Den- 


mark: n ake up bags of ‘eae lined with rub 









ubber goods. 
rproofs, Kenmure 
Scotland: shower- 





4, Muromachi, 


Nihonbashi- 


Ime) Ltd., Hip- 


england: 








Cancer is curable if discovered early and treated properly 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY, INC. 





Research and Longer Lived 
Mechanicals 


Wi SMITH, technical superintendent, 
industrial products division, The B. 

Goodrich Co., in a recent statement, 
a asized that research and development 
during the last ten years has lengthened 
the service life of industrial rubber prod- 
ucts made with both natural and synthetic 
rubbers so that these products are made 
to higher specifications and wear longer 
than those which were manufactured a 
decade ago. 

Ten years ago large coal mining com- 
panies expected conveyer belts to carry 
25,000,000 tons of coal on certain installa- 
tions. On such jobs today, belts have a 
potential of 40,000,000 tons carried. Belts 
being produced now for conveying hot 
materials carry 40° greater tonnage 
within the belt life than belts in the same 
category carried only ten years ago. Con- 
servative estimates indicate a 100% im- 
provement in the service life of oil-resist 
ing conveyer belts during the past decade. 

It was pointed out that one patented 
feature, resulting in the grommet multi-V- 
belt, has improved V-belt life by 40% 
Today's automotive fan belts are 130% 
longer lived than the product which was 
manufactured in 1940, 

Longer belt life has resulted from new, 
stronger fabrics, cord and fibers used to 
make the strengthening carcass of belts, 
and the introduction of steel cable cord 
reinforcement. These developments permit 
longer belts and higher lift, in the case 
of conveyer belts. 

Ten years ago 2,000-foot centers were 
about the maximum length. Today belts 
three or four miles long are possible as 
the result of higher strength ca: 
capable of flexing over conventional pul- 
leys. — years ago 300 feet was consid- 
ered a high lift; now lifts up to approxi- 
mately 1,000 feet are known, and_ this 
height is not the limit of the future, it 
was said. 

The use of synthetic rubber compounds 
designed for particular jobs in hose tubes 
and covers, combined with new, improved 
carbon blacks, has increased hose life in 
some cases by 500% in a ten-year period. 
Such improvements are recorded for many 
types of oil hose owing to improved re- 
sistance of the hose tube to oil. Cover 


Casses 


improvements include resistance to abra 
sion and cutting, sunlight, heat, weather 
ing, oil, and acids. 

The advent of synthetic textile fibers 
has resulted in hose with greater strengt! 
and lighter weight and the weight of oil 
suction and discharge hose has been re 
duced 50% in the past decade. A syn 
thetic filling yarn in one fire hose yields 
jackets 12% lighter with 50% greater 
strength. One hose for small air tools is 
50% lighter than other hose of the same 
working pressure. 

Smith urged that plant superintendents 
and foremen in plants using industrial rub 
ber products be doubly certain that these 
products receive proper care and main- 
tenance so that years of service may b 
added to those already added to them by 
recent developments. 


Financial 
(Continued from page 345) 

Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla., and subsidiaries. First nine months, 
1950: net profit, $35,885,522, equal to $5.92 
each on 6,055,121 shares, compared with 
$32,684,666, or $5.40 each on 6,047,240 
shares in the 1949 months. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and subsidiaries. Nine months ended 
September 30: net income, $32,287,806, 
equal to $3.58 each on 9,030,182 common 
shares, compared with $25,851,691, or $2.86 
a share, in like period last year; net sales, 
$245,449,903, against $213,114,583. 


St. Joseph Lead Co., New York, N. Y., 
and domestic subsidiaries. First three 
quarters, 1950: net —, $7,757,769, 
equal to $3.93 each on 1,975,456 capital 
shares, compared with $7 085 640, or $3.59 
a share, in the corresponding period of 
1949: net sales, $72,398,505, against $65,- 
660,275. 


United Carbon Co., Charleston, W. 
Va., and subsidiaries. First nine months, 
1950: net income, $2,496,503, equal to 
$3.14 a share, against $1,071,727, or $2.48 
a share, in the 1949 months. 


United States Rubber Co., New York, 
N. Y. Nine months ended September 30: 
net earnings, $15,857,158 equal to $6.79 
a common share, contrasted with $8,619,- 
600, or $2.68 a share, a year earlier; net 
sales, $487,136,916, against $396,551,121. 


New Incorporations 


Inland Rubber International Corp., 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 200 
shares, no par _ value. Incorporator : i 
Tabman, 120 Broadway, New York. To 
manufacture adhesive tape, beltings, etc. 


Oakdale Rubber & Manufacturing 
Corp., 280 Madison Ave, New York, 
N. Y. 200 shares, no par value. In- 


D. Hogan, 280 Madison Ave., 


corporator : 
To manufacture rubber prod- 


New York. 
ucts, etc. 
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VERSATILE PARACRIL—the buna N-type rubber marketed by 
Enjay Company really scores with its inherent resistance 
to OIL, AIR, WATER, HEAT, COLD, AND TIME. it is 
ideal for flexible parts subject to heavy abrasive wear, ex- 
tremes of hot and cold, and destructive action of oils and fats. 


WRITE OR CALL TODAY. Every Enjay office has competent, 
trained technicians ready, willing, and happy to help you 
adapt Paracril to solve your problem. 


os i a a so Tes 7) cam A woe 


Offices at: 
Boston 17, Mass., 135 Clarendon St. 


Warehouses at: 
Los Angeles 


New York 19, N. Y., 15 West 51st St. Chicago 
Elizabeth 4, N. J., 125 Broad St. Baton Rouge, La. 
Chicago 1, Ill., 221 N. La Salle St. Akron 


Los Angeles 11, Calif., 4814 Loma Vista Ave. 
(H. M. Royal, Inc.) 


Elizabeth, N. J. 


December, 1950 











PARACRIL 


The special rubber that resists o> 
oil, air, water, heat, cold, and time. ag 
Pioneers in chemicals from petroleum: 


Additives, Alcohols, Esters, 
Ketones, Rubbersand Plastics 






ENJAY COMP 
15 W. 51st STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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... these Pure Light Red Iron 
Oxides by Williams assure it! 


They represent the ultimate in red iron 
oxide colors for the rubber industry. 


Williams iron oxides come to you with 
all the benefits of our 72 years in the 
pigment business ... and as a result of 
our experience in producing pure red 
iron oxides to specifications of the 
leading rubber companies. 


Each is manufactured to rigid specifica- 
tions for copper and manganese con- 
tent, pH value, soluble salts, fineness, 
color, tint and strength by controlled 
processes and with special equipment. 
The result is absolute uniformity of 


product. 


If you haven't already done so, try 
these finest of all iron oxide colors. 
Your own tests will show there is no 
equal for Williams experience. 


LET WILLIAMS PUT THE MICROSCOPE 


ON Your COLOR PROBLEM 


Whatever your color problem, bring it to 
Williams. Our 72-year experience can 
often save you time, money, and head- 
aches in proper color formulation. 





Address Dept. 9, C. K. Williams & Co., Easton, Pa. 


IRON OXIDES © CHROMIUM OXIDES 
EXTENDER PIGMENTS 
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C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. ¢ EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. © EMERYVILLE, CALIF. 
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New Machines 
and Appliances 





Stewart-Glapat Adjustoveyor 


Adjustable Conveyer 


HE Adjustoveyor, a new adjustable conveyer which can be 

used in 10 different positions, afl suited to different applica- 
tions, has been announced by Stewart Glapat Corp., Zanesville, 
O. The unit is actually two conveyers in one, a standard-length 
unit and an extreme-length unit. Complete mobility makes it 
easy to shift the Adjustoveyor to any location inside or outside 
a plant. All types of packages are easily handled by the unit. 
together with any type of material that can be placed on 
a moving belt, it is claimed. The conveyer is suitable for both 
high and low operations, elevating between floors, and stack- 
ing objects in piles. 

With its extending feature, the Adjustoveyor can be ex- 
tended to the full length of a trailer body and then withdrawn, 
it necessary. By means of its withdrawing boom, the conveyer 
can go over aisleways and yet permit the passage of other equip 
ment. The unit is available in all standard bolt widths and can 
be equipped with side rails when desired. The slide-type Adjusto 
veyor will carry a total distributed load of 850 pounds and a 
net unit load of 150 pounds before belt slippage; while the 
roller type will carry proportionately heavier loads. The units 
are made in a complete range of lengths, permitting standard 
units to fit into many varying positions. 


New Change Can Mixer 


NEW #130-EL motor-driven laboratory change can mixer 
for mixing batches of one quart to 1% gallons in volume 
has been developed by Charles Ross & Sons Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








to recipes, add... 








SEE PAGE 262 
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R. D. W 00d 570-ton self-contained R. D. Wood 3400-ton two-opening 
press for general use in molding 





steam platen press for vulcanizing 


rubber or plastic products, or for and curing rubber composition 


laboratory service. sheet packing, floor tile, and rub- 





HYDRAULIS PRESSES AND VALVES 


December, 1950 


ber belting. 


} = get from an R. D. Wood hydraulic press engineered 


performance—year after year! 


You get this proved performance because R. D. Wood 
£ I I 
hydraulic presses are very carefully designed and built— 


with only the finest materials used in their construction. 


You get this performance —with all its obvious economies 
—because 150 years of manufacturing experience go into 
j & ex] ¢ 


each piece of R. D. Wood equipment. 


W hatever your hydraulic press needs or problems might be, 
get in touch with R. D. Wood engineers. Let them show 


you how performance makes a Wood press a good press. 






FOR EVERY PURPOS ¢ INTENSIFIERS 


EST. 1803 
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STANDARD AND CUSTOM-MADE 


RECLAIMING AGENTS 


Among the firms we serve are some of America’s 
largest plants, as well as smaller enterprises. With 
dependable “Southern” products, you can make 
better vinyl and rubber items. Dealing with 
‘Southern’ you gain all this: 


EXTENSIVE MODERN FACILITIES of o major pro- 


ducer of rosin and rosin products. 


BASIC CONTROL OF RAW MATERIALS... 


from plantation to completion. 


TIME-PROVED QUALITY... scientifically attained to 


insure easy handling, and desired viscosity and volatility. 


COMPLETE LINE of standard products .. . 


a quick central source for all your needs. 


CUSTOM-CONSTRUCTION of your own formulas... 


held in strict confidence. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE .. . with- 
out obligation on your part... 
gladly given by our staff. Write our 
Chicago office today. 


Plant cat Columbia, Miss. 





MAIL COUPON NOW FOR PRICES AND FREE SAMPLES 


Southern Naval Stores Division 
of Leach Brothers, Inc. 
135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, III. 


Dept. W-2 


Send prices on [} Plasticizers Tackifiers 
[} Reclaiming Agents. 
Send free samples of } Plasticizers [) Tackifiers 


Reclaiming Agents. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 











Ross #130-EL Laboratory Change Can Mixer 


\vailable in one- or two-gallon capacity sizes, the new unit is 
said to mix efficiently most varieties and consistencies of mate- 
rials and will facilitate determination of formulae and other de- 
tails prior to setting up of production mixing operations. 

The mixer can be operated on standard electric current, has 
a variable speed motor which permits a wide range of stirrer 
speeds, and has provision for reversing the direction of rotation 
of the stirrers. The double-motion stirrers revolve on their own 
axis and simultaneously around the circumference of the can, 
thus assuring a homogeneous mix in a minimum of time. The 
cans, of pressed seamless sheet steel, are heavily tin coated. 
Stirrers and cans are also availab'e in stainless steel or other 
metals, if desired. 





Rubber Industry Growing in South Africa 


Demand for tires in South Africa is reportedly keen at 
present, and factories have for some time past been operating 
to full capacity. There are now four tire manufacturers here, 
and the quality of the product has improved so that it is claimed 
that locally made tires are the equal of any in the world. 

As a result of higher prices for various raw materials includ 
ing such non-sterling items as carbon black, rayon, and cotton, 
South Africans will have to pay more for tires and also for 
several other rubber goods. The Tire Manufacturers’ Conference 
of South Africa has fixed the following increases in price 
levels; 5% on all tubes; 5% on automobile tires; 6% on tractor 
tires; 10% on tires for trucks and buses; 15% on motorcycle 
tires. Prices of garden and radiator hoses have gone up 15%. 

Annual reports of three out of the four local tire factories 
have become available. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
(S.A.), Ltd., reports net profit of £63,816 for the year ended 
December 31, 1949, as compared with £112,169 in 1948. The 
preference dividend absorbed £37,417. The total amount carried 
forward is now £226,639. According to the report, the company 
has developed an exceptionally large export market which could 
be substantially increased if necessary exchange allocations for 
raw materials became available. Additional plant was installed 
during the year to mect the needs of the transport, mining, 
and secondary industries of the Union and the Rhodesias for 
industrial rubber products. 

Dunlop S.A. Ltd., increased its profit in 1949 to £465,059 as 
compared with £405,925 in 1948. The company acquired a sub- 
sidiary, British & Union Rubber Mfg. Co., Ltd., Benoni, in 
\pril, 1949. The company’s accounts showed stocks decreased 
from £1,706,412 to £1,190,267; capital was raised from £1,200,000 
to £1,750,000. 

The General Tire & Rubber Co. (S.A.) Ltd., began to manu- 
facture tires and tubes at its factory in Port Elizabeth in May, 
1949, and earned a net profit of £16,373 to December 31, 1949. 
The preference dividend. to the end of 1949 was paid. The 
chairman stated that it had been possible to secure necessary 
additional capital without an issue of new shares. 

Gradually the range of rubber goods manufactured here is 
being expanded. Thus Festive Products Mfg. Co., Johannesburg, 
now makes colored, soft rubber dolls and animals in sizes up 
to eight inches high. The toys are provided with squeakers, and 


(Continued on page 372) 
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for Synthetic Rubber 


Flectol H* 
Santoflex* B 
Santoflex BX 
Santoflex 35 
Santowhite* Crystals 
Santowhite MK 


A-32 
A-77* 
A-100 


Santocure* 
El-Sixty* 
Ureka Base* 
Ureka C 
Mertax 


benzo thiazole) 


Diphenylguanidine 
(D. P. G.) 


Guantal* 


R-2 Crystals 
Pip-Pip 
Thiurad* 


thiuram disulfide) 


Thiotax (2-Mercapto benz 
Thiofide* (2.2’ dithio-bis 


Ethyl Thiurad (Tetra ethy! 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS FOR 
THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


thiazole) 


Mono Thiurad (Tetra methyl 


thiuram mono sulfide) 


Methasan* (Zinc salt of dimethyl 


dithiocarbamic acid) 


Ethasan* (Zinc salt of diethyl 


dithiocarbamic acid) 


Butasan* (Zinc salt of dibutyl 


dithiocarbamic acid) 


Since prewar days, Monsanto Santocure has been the 


superior accelerator for vulcanizing rubber. It is a dependable, 
hard-working accelerator for natural, synthetic or reclaimed 
rubber, cutting acceleration costs, improving quality and 


Areskap* 50 
Aresklene* 375 
Santomerse* S 
Santomerse D 


adding a greater margin of processing safety. Santocure 


requires no special technique or handling. Santocure is 
available for immediate shipment. Mail the coupon for 
information. MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Rubber 


Thiocarbanilide (‘‘A-1'’) 
Santovar* A 

Santovar O 

Insoluble Sulfur *'60"’ 
Retarder ASA 


Service Department, 920 Brown Street, Akron 11, Ohio. 


SERVING 
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CHEMICALS PLASTICS 
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*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Rubber Service Department 
920 Brown Street, Akron 11, Ohio 


Without cost or obligation, please send information on Santocure; and on 
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STAMFORD “FACTICE” 
VULCANIZED OIL 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
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Our products are engineered to fill every need in 
natural and synthetic rubber compounding wher- 


ever the use of vulcanized oil is indicated. 


We point with pride not only to a complete line of 
solid Brown, White, “Neophax” and “Amberex” 
grades, but also to our aqueous dispersions and 
hydrocarbon solutions of “Factice” for use in their 


appropriate compounds. 


Continuing research and development in our labor- 
atory and rigid production control has made us the 


leader in this field. 


The services of our laboratory are at your disposal 


in solving your compounding problems. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Stamford, Conn. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of 
“Factice” Brand Vulcanized Oil 
Since 1900 





EUROPE 


FRANCE 


Heat Build-up in Rubbers 


Interesting new facts about heat build-up in rubbers have 
been revealed in the course of a study on internal friction, 
especially in improved rubber, conducted by P. Martinon at 
the Institut Francais du Caoutchouc.t The improved rubber was 
obtained by coagulation of fermented latex; this rubber is harder 
than ordinary rubber (often above 105° Mooney, as compared 
with 80 to 85° of usual smoked sheets) and vulcanizes much 
more rapidly than the latter. Comparative tests have shown that 
the improved rubber is in general superior to ordinary rubber 
in resilience and heat build-up, largely owing to the presence in 
the former of natural accelerators resulting from the manner 
in which this type of rubber is prepared. When products similar 
to these natural accelerators—as hexamethylenediamine or 
ethylenediamine—were incorporated in compounds of ordinary 
rubbers containing mercaptobenzothiazole, the dynamic proper- 
ties of these rubbers could be markedly improved so that they 
resembled those of rubber made from fermented latex. It was 
also found that in pure gum mixes the heat build-up is inversely, 
and the rebound elasticity, directly proportional to the degree 
of reticulation of the vulcanizate; that is to say, a relation 
exists between the molecular structure and the dynamic proper- 
ties of rubber. It is suggested that the improved rubber might 
be particularly suitable for non-loaded mixes, for instance, for 
making tire carcasses. 


Nei Zé 


Belated Honor for Fresneau 


More than a year ago mention was made in these columns 
of the decision of the Paris Municipality to honor the French 
engineer Francois Fresneau, now recognized here as the Father 
of Rubber, by naming an avenue in the Bois de Vincennes after 
him. The decision was carried out on October 9, 1949, in the 
presence of a large group including officials, various members 
of the Institut Francais du Caoutchouc, and engineers among 
whom were delegates from Belgium, Egypt, Great Britain, In- 
donesia, Italy, Netherlands, Portugal, and Spain, who had 
arrived in Paris for the International Congress of Engineers 
for the Development of Overseas Territories, and took the 
occasion also to honor Fresneau. Late in July, 1950, the I.F.C. 
issued an illustrated, commemorative booklet, “Hommage de 
la Ville de Paris a Francois Fresneau.” 

It reveals that the proposal to name a street in Paris after 
the long neglected French discoverer of rubber was first made 
in 1942 during the occupation by the but recently formed I.F.C., 
which had already baptized its new lecture room the Salle 
Francois Fresneau. However the time was not opportune, and 
nothing could be achieved. But once the war was over, the In- 
stitut again approached the Parisian authorities and was finally 
successful. 

The booklet reproduces the speeches made at the naming 
ceremony by M. De Beaupre, representing the Institut; the 
Count de Chasseloup Laubat, a direct descendant of Fresneau 
and member of the Upper Council of the Institut; and by M. 
Grousseaud, representing the City of Paris. 

The first and the last speakers restricted themselves to ex- 
pressions of appreciation, leaving it to the Count to discuss 
his ancestor’s work in greater detail. The Count retold the 
story of how Fresneau, a Royal Engineer, left for Guiana in 
1732—when he was barely 30 years old—to rebuild the fort of 
Cayenne; how the minister Maurepas, Secretary of the Navy 
at the time under Louis XV, suggested that the young man 
take the opportunity to search for plants that might be of use 
in natural history, with an eye also to their possible introduction 
into the Royal Gardens; how Fresneau, intrigued by the crude 
rubber objects made by the Indians, determined to look for 
the fabulous rubber tree and finally after 14 vears of negotiation 
and research found the tree later to become known as the 
Hevea brasiliensis; how he tapped it on the very day of dis- 
covery and promptly covered a pair of specially prepared boots 
and an old cloak with the tree sap, and sent his report on 
his discoveries and observations to his friend de La Condamine, 
who read the report before the Academy and somehow reaped 
all the glory. 
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AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION ; 
INTERMEDIATE & RUBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
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luUMPEER Gremicat Co. 


333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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When it comes to cililiees 
heating or cooling agents to 
rotating rolls or drums, the 
Johnson Joint completely 
outmodes the old style stuf- 
fing boxes. It saves enough in 
reduced maintenance alone 
to pay its own way quickly 
—it is completely packless, 
self - lubricating, self - adjust- 
ing and even self-aligning. 
In addition, it can materially 
benefit over-all production— 
by ending many causes of 
machinery shut-down, by its 
more efficient performance, 
by facilitating better roll 
drainage. 

Write for fact-filled literature. 


Johnson Joint installed on 
rubber extruder. Photo 
courtesy of Manhattan 
Rubber Div., Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc. 


Rotating member consists 
of Nipple (A) and Collar 
(B), keyed together (C). 
Seal ring (D) and bearing 
ring (E) are of self-lubri- . 

cating carbon graphite. re @. 
Spring (F) is for initial seating only; joint is pressure 

sealed in operation, wa? 


The JOHNSON CORPORATION, 869 Wood St., Three Rivers, Mich. 
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Atter Fresneau returned to France, his health destroyed, 
he continued ceaselessly to work on rubber until his death in 
1770. He had tested all kinds of substances—salts, acids, alkalis, 
etc.—on bits of rubber he had brought back with him in an 
effort to find a solvent, and he made careful note of his 
work and his findings. Some time before his death he suggested 
spirits of turpentine as a solvent. 

For some two-hundred odd years Fresneau, overshadowed 
by the glittering personality of de La Condamine, was neglected ; 
but now at last he is beginning to take his real place among 
the workers for civilization. 


Dunlop Expanding Operations 


S. A. des Pneumatiques Dunlop has taken steps to increase 
production of two of its specialties, Semtex and Dunlopillo. 
Available facilities did not permit expansion of Dunlopillo out- 
put; consequently the company recently acquired a factory at 
Mantes, where Dunlopillo and dipped Dunlop boots will be 
manufactured. 

A separate company to manufacture Semtex (known as Ceme- 
tex in France) was formed last year in which Pneumatiques 
Dunlop and the Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., each have a_ half 
interest. The company is to be incorporated shortly. Presently 
Semtex flooring as well as tiles, marketed under the name 
“Carrelex,’ are made at the special factory at Saint-Maur- 
les-Fosses. 

French Dunlop is also erecting a branch at Grenoble and is 
fitting up a store in Paris. Property has also been acquired at 
Penestin, to serve as a rest and yacation center for employes. 





GREAT BRITAIN 


Polymer Chemistry as Applied to Plastics 


A symposium, “Polymer Chemistry as Applied to Plastics,” 
organized by the Plastics & Polymer Group of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, was held in London, September 21-2 
The following subjects and chairmen for the various sessions were 
announced. September 21, p.m.: “The Tools of Polymer Re- 
search” (Professor Melville, chairman) ; September 22, a.m.: 
“The Relations between Structure and Properties of Polymers” 
(J. C. Swallow) ; September 22, p.m.: Polymerization and Poly- 
condensation—Theory” (R. F. Hunter); September 23, a.m.: 
“Polymerization and Polycondensation—in Practice” (J. J. P. 
Staudinger). 

Very many chemists and technologists from Europe and the 
United States attended, and 25 papers were presented, dealing 
with the tools of polymer research, polymer structure and 
preparation, theory and practice of polymer formation 


Pickles, Sealy Clarke Retire 


Samuel S. Pickles, well-known rubber scientist, has re 
signed as chief chemist to George Spencer Moulton & Co., Ltd., 
Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts., a position he held for 38 years 
For the time being Dr. Pickles will, however, continue to serve 
the company in a consulting capacity. He is succeeded by L. G. 
Shelton, his assistant for the last four years. Dr. Pickles had 
for several years been on the staff of the Imperial Institute, 
London, when in 1912 he joined George Spencer Moulton. His 
activities on behalf of the rubber industry in the succeeding 
years are well known and in 1939 were recognized by the 
award of the Colwyn Gold Medal. 

James Sealy Clarke, now in his eighty-seventh year, has 
retired from George Spencer Moulton & Co., Ltd., with which 
he had been associated in an executive capacity since 1907. Col. 
Sealy Clarke has for many years been prominent in the rubber 
industry. In 1919, together with Alexander Johnson, he founded 
the Research Association of British Rubber Manufacturers; he 
served as a member of the Council of the Institution of the Rub- 
ber Industry since its inception; was a member of the Committee 
of the India Rubber Manufacturers Association and later helped 
to form its successor, the Federation of British Rubber Manu- 
facturers’ Associations. 
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For Small 
Plasticizer 




















COMPATIBLE 
WITH MOST COMPOUNDS 


WON’T MIGRATE 
FROM FINISHED PRODUCT 






EXTENDS 
OTHER PLASTICIZERS 


You can’t beat this inexpensive _ flexibility . . . provides unusual oil- 
plasticizer for Vinyl] resins and _ resistant qualities . . . adds greater 
Buna N. It costs but a fraction of — tensile strength... won't bleed from 
conventional ester-type plasticizers _ the finished product. It also can be 
— yet offers many processing used as an extender of more costly 
advantages. plasticizers. 








S/V Sovaloid C is completely Get all the facts about S/V 
compatible with all Vinyl and Sovaloid C from your Socony- 
Buna N compounds. It imparts Vacuum Representative. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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PORCELAIN/ 


Porcelain Glove Forms 


— for dipped rubber gloves, including linemen’s or elec- 
tricians’ gloves and surgeons’ gloves. Some are made from 
our own stock molds and others from customers’ molds. 

Write today for our new catalog covering rubber glove 
and other forms for dipped rubber goods. Prompt atten- 
tion given to requests for quotations based on your 
specifications or stock items. 


The Colonial Insulator Company 


993 Grant St. Chicago Office: 
Akron 11, Ohio 2753 W. North St. 








RUBBER 


Synthetic Rubber 
Liquid Latex 


E 


THE SOUTH ASIA CORP. 


Importers-Dealers Crude Rubber 

11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Digby 4-2050 

BROADSTREET BANK BLDG. 
TRENTON 8, NEW JERSEY 

TRenton 2-8519 
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British Firms Expanding 


Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., has embarked on a hug: 
expansion scheme to cost £80,000,000. Of this amount £22,000, 
000 have been earmarked for the Wilton works, £17,000,000 for 
increasing alkali capacity, and £12,000,000 for manufacturing 
dyestuffs, to mention the more important developments planned. 
To finance these undertakings more money is required, and the 
firm is raising another £20,000,000. 

The cost of the Catarole plant for producing chemicals from 
oil, which Petrochemicals Ltd., is cine at Partington, near 
Manchester, has exceeded the revised estimates of July, 1948, 
when it was calculated that £4,300,009, including £220,000 for 
working capital would suffice. Devaluation, however, has in- 
creased the cost of basic materials, fuel, and some chemicals by 
nearly £450,000 per year. The Finance Corp. for Industry, which 
is backing the concern and holds 549,700 ordinary shares, had 
granted loans totaling £900,000. Now Petrochemicals is trying 
to raise another £2,500,000 to repay this sum and continue its 
program. 

At the seventy-third annual meeting of Distillers Co., Ltd., 
the chairman, H. J. Ross, discussed the company’s progress in 
the field of plastics. The company, he said, had benefited from 
the marked recovery in the plastics industry. British Geon’s 
polyvinyl chloride plant at Barry, South Wales, he went on, has 
not been able to meet demand and is therefore being enlarged 
to provide for an increase of 50°¢ in productive capacity. The 
British Resin Products factory, also at Barry, has been com- 
pleted, and the company’s operations at Feltburn and Ton- 
bridge have been transferred to the new factory. Referring to 
the progress in petroleum chemicals, Mr. Ross recalled that the 
affiliated British Petroleum Chemicals, in which Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co., Ltd., is also interested, plans to erect a plant at Grange- 
mouth to manufacture styrene monomer. To this end a new 
company has been formed, Forth Chemicals, Ltd... in) which 
British Petroleum Chemicals, Ltd., holds two-thirds of the 
capital, and Monsanto Chemicals, Ltd., one-third. 


Rubber Trade Notes 


The Institution of the Rubber Industry has awarded the Col 
wyn Medal to A. van Rossem, director of the Rubber Institute, 
T.N.O., Delft, Netherlands, for conspicuous services to the 
industry, particularly in the field of research. The award was to 
be made at the annual I.R.I. dinner on December 8. 

The 1951 Foundation Lecture of the I.R.I. will be given by 
Samuel S. Pickles. 

The British Rubber Producers’ Research Association and 
the British Rubber Development Board have jointly formed 
Rubber Technical Developments, which proposes to exploit new 
commercial uses for natural rubber to the pilot-plant stage. In- 
quiries from manufacturers involving the use of natural rubber 
for special purposes will be welcomed. 

In the new House of Commons, Dunlopillo has reportedly been 
used in upholstering all benches and seats, including the Speaker's 
chair, and even the stools in the telephone booths. 

In the first four months of 1950 the United Kingdom was 
America’s best foreign customer of synthetic rubbers, having 
bought more than 25% of the total 2,454 tons exported in that 
period. The United Kingdom took 674 tons, including 497 tons 
of neoprene, 170 tons of N-type rubbers, seven tons of GR-S 

When the construction of latex storage tanks, with a capacity 
of 60,000 gallons, has been completed a few months hence, the 
port of Swansea will be able to import liquid latex in bulk direct 
from Malaya. The project, undertaken in connection with the 
expansion of the Dunlopillo factory at the Hirwaun trading 
will permit the latex being pumped through a new pipe 


estate, 
line from the ships to tanks, to be transported by road to the 
factory. 


RUSSIA 


According to a report in the foreign press, a Russian toot- 
wear factory has developed a method by which it is claime 
greatly improved adhesion of rubber soles to leather and fabric 
uppers is obtainable. A surface of the rubber sole is first treated 
with dichromic acid at room temperature (to render it hydro- 
philic), then dried; next the usual nitrocellulose solution is ap- 
plied, and the sole united to the shoe under pressure of 3.2 to 
3.5 atmospheres for 18-25 minutes. 
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Corrugated Rubber Cracker Roll 


United rolls are in use in leading processing plants 


throughout the world. Their wide acceptance is the 


UNITED ENGINEERING result of progressive research and more than 30 years 
AND FOUNDRY COMPANY experience in roll design and manufacture. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Consult us on your next requirement. Our en- 
’ 
gineers will be glad to assist you when specifying for 
Plants at Pittsburgh - Vandergrift - New Castle, : F - 

Youngstown : Canton conventional applications or for new or unusual 


Subsidiaries: Adamson United Company, Akron, Ohio . 
Lobdell United Company, Wilmington, Delaware processes. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Inc., 
Aurora, Indiana 
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Offer the Flexibility of HOS 
the Strength of PIPE 









direction for pressures from gravity up 





Write for . .. long wear—low maintenance cost. 





Four styles—standard pipe sizes 4" to 2”. 


complete information 













FLEXOJOINTS 





E 


For conveying pressures through moving 
pipe lines or to machinery or equipment 
while in motion, use dependable Flexo 
Joints. Complete 360° movement in either 





4651 PAGE BLVD. ST. LOUIS 13, MO. 


In Canada: S. A. ARMSTRONG, LTD 1400 O'Connor Drive, Toronto 13, Ont 














EXCLUSIVE \bidy 
AGENTS SRIMAZ. 


RAY - BRAND 
Centrifuged Latex 










© Normal Latex 
@ GR-S Latex Concentrate 


| REVERTEX @ Natural and Synthetic 
72-75% Latex Latex Compounds 


We maintain a fully equipped 
laboratory and free consulting 
service. 


LATEX DIVISION 


RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Charles Larkin II, 250 Delaware Ave., 


Buffalo 2, N.Y.; H. L. Blachford Ltd., 977 Aqueduct St. 
Canada; Ernesto Del Valie, Tolsa 64, Mexico DE. altel 
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GERMANY 


Rubber Industry in Allied Zones 


Data concerning the rubber industry in Western Germany 
during the first half of 1950’ reveal a hesitating production policy 
in the first two months of the year, followed by a dip in March, 
especially noticeable for tires. Plainly, over-optimistic tire 
manufacturers had produced far more than they could sell and 
then decided on a much more conservative policy. But in the 
meantime the price of crude rubber was rising, and the second 
quarter shows a general upswing which, however, was not 
strong enough to make up entirely for the preceding decline, 

In the period under review, production of all kinds of rub- 
ber goods came to 81,410 tons, of which tires, tubes, and tire 
repair material accounted for 38,759 tons, or 47.6% of the 
whole. As compared with the first half of 1949, there was a 
drop of 6.3% in total output and of 18.6% in tires and accessor- 
ies. Analysis of the monthly quantities reveals that during the 
first five months of 1950, the output by volume, of the tire in- 
dustry was from 10 to almost 20% below that of general rub- 
ber goods in the same period, but by June, 1950, the former had 
recovered to such an extent that for the first time in the current 
year output exceeded that of general rubber goods in the same 
month. The figures for goods like footwear, drug sundries, 
toys and sporting goods, belting, mechanical goods (other than 
hose), although they fluctuated with the general trend of the 
period, were, unlike those for tires, consistently above the level 
of the first half of 1949. 

Total rubber consumption in the first half of 1950 declined 
about 4%, a drop wholly due to the sharp reduction in the use 
of reclaim to almost a third below that in the first half of 
1949; the use of natural, and more especially of synthetic 
rubber, had actually risen somewhat in the 1950 period. The 
quantities consumed were 33,975 tons natural rubber, 1,433 
tons of synthetic rubber, 8,413 tons reclaim rubber, in all 43,- 
821 tons. 

The following table shows production of various items dur- 
ing the first half of 1950 and the % increase or decrease as 
compared with the first half of 1949: 








Production © Increase or 
First Half, 1950 Decrease against 
First Half, 1949 
Cycle tires ~22.4 
N mobile tires 10,255 -15.2 
17,392 —18.1 
3,043 —21.9 
38,759 18.6 
9,860 6.2 
4.671 +66.5 
2,632 +14.6 
3,026 14.5 
roods 12,218 +20.4 
nd foam rubber, 
2 079 +106.5 
goods thereof 1,648 +0.1 
4,465 -8.4 
2,052 14.1 
ToTal $2,651 +8.7 
Granp Toral 81,410 6.3 


Michelin Pneumatik, A.G., the German branch of the well- 
known Michelin concern in France, is to rebuild its works in 
Carlsruhe which had been seriously damaged during the late 
War 


mi, Sept. 


High-Frequency Welding Machine for Plastics 


A machine for the continuous welding of seams of thin 
sheets of plastic materials by means of high frequency has been 
put on the market by the Koch Adler Sewing Machine Works, 
Bielefeld. The device looks exactly like an ordinary sewing-ma- 
chine and is manipulated like one. The sheets of plastic to be 
joined are passed between two electrodes whose pressure against 
the plastic surfaces is adjusted by means of springs. The high- 
frequency heat can be regulated by a single button. The ap- 
pearance of the seams can be modified to meet a wide range 
of requirements as the electrodes are easily exchangeable and 
thus permit the use of electrodes with various designs. The 
machines will weld sheets in thicknesses from 0.01- to 0.15-milli- 
meter. 
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PELLETEX 
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BETTER 


yes, it’s grit and impurity free 


WHITE 


black, or any color you wish 


TEAR 





the tear resistance of No. 1 Smoked 


Sheets can be doubled with 


WYANDOTTE PURECAL* U (the new name for our Ultra-fine 


Precipitated Calcium Carbonate) 


*Trademark 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN e 


3 yandotte 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





High Quality 


Uniform 


PINE TARS 


BURGUNDY PITCH 


ROSIN OILS 


TACKIFIERS 


PINE TAR OIL 


SOLVENTS 


PINE OIL 


DIPENTENE 


E. W. COLLEDGE 


GENERAL SALES AGENT, INC. 


P. ©. Box 389 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
New York 17 


807 National City Bank Bldg. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


25 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


503 Market St. 
San Francisco 5 


LATIN AMERICA 
CUBA 


Increased use of tractors and motor transportation stimulated 
tire sales during the first half of 1950 and at the same time led 
to a stepping-up of tire production. It is estimated that 5,000 to 
6,000 more tires were sold than in the corresponding 1949  pe- 
riod. Manufacturer-importers and exclusive agents of competi- 
tive brands of tires are said to be rationing their dealers and 
have agreed not to sell to the public, except to owners of fleets 
of trucks, buses, or cars who have previously been customers. 
Prices of American and domestic tires have been raised 10%. 

Tire production in the first half of 1950 included 17,672 pas- 
senger-car tires, 19,206 truck and bus tires, and 22,327 inner 
tubes of all sizes. Import figures for the first four months 
of the year cover 2,334 solid tires, 73,889 pneumatic tires, and 
30,823 inner tubes, chiefly from the United States. 


PERU 


In Peru a decline in demand for tires in the first half of 1950 
was followed by a sharp cut in production so that output for 
the period came to only 29,084 units, compared with 39,351 
units in the second half of 1949 and 35,843 units in the first half 
of that year. Output of inner tubes in the 1950 period was 21,256, 
against 21,590 units in the corresponding 1949 period. The usual 
seasonal increase in production is expected to be reflected in 
higher figures in the second half of 1950, and estimates place 
output for the period at 43,800 tires and 30,500 tubes. 





VENEZUELA 


The manufacture of rubber goods is a comparatively new in- 
dustry in Venezuela, having been started in 1942. About 450 
workers are employed at present, and the equivalent of $1,373.,- 
100 has been invested in the industry, which produces chiefly 
tires and tubes, camelback, footwear, and heels and soles. In 
1949 an average of 1,091 automobile tires and 2,081 tubes in ad- 
dition to 1,171 truck tires and 1,217 tubes were produced month- 
ly. To protect the young industry, imports of tires and tubes 
were put under control in 1949 and for the year ended October 
22, 1950, imports of tires for automobiles and trucks and of 
tubes were limited to 140,000 and 105,000 units respectively. 
With this protection it is expected that monthly output may reach 
the record figure of 7,000 units by the end of this year. 











to recipes, add... 


SEE PAGE 262 
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WE COVER THE 


WATERFRONT 


on Water-Based Latex Materials: 


Compounded Latices—Ready 
to Use. 


Plastic Latices. 


Butadiene Acrylonitrile Copol- 
ymer Latex. 


Process for Ren- 
dering Woolens Shrink Resistant and Long 


Wearing. 


Natural and Synthetic. 


Permanent Finish for Tex- 
tiles. 


Cationic Resin Compositions 
for Cotton, Rayon and Wool. 


Dispersed Chemical 
Compounding Ingredients for all Latices. 


Flexible Plastic Latices. 


Aqueous Dispersion of 
Rubber, Reclaimed Rubber or Resins. 


*Registered U. S. Patent Office 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


Division of United States Rubber Company 
“HEADQUARTERS FOR LATEX, LOTOLS AND DISPERSITES” 


Branches: Akron « Boston * Chicago * Los Angeles * New York « 


December, 1950 


Naugatuck, Connecticut 
Philadelphia 
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Eagle-Picher pigments 
serve the rubber industry 
across the board 


Eagle-Picher manufactures a comprehensive line of 
both lead and zinc pigments for the rubber industry. 
The quality and uniformity of our pigments, exact 
quality control methods of manufacturing, more than 
a century of experience... are the factors that make 
Eagle-Picher serve you beiter. 


Zine Oxides * Basic White Lead Silicate 
Basic Carbonate of White Lead 
Sublimed White Lead 

Litharge + Sublimed Litharge 

Red Lead (95%, 97%, 98% 

Sublimed Blue Lead 


On the Pacific Coast: 
Associated Lead & Zinc Co. 
2700 16th Avenue, S. W. 

Harbor Island, Seattle 4, Washington 


THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY 


, Since 1843 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
PICHER 


CINCINNATI (1), OHIO 


* 
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Editor's Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Physical Chemistry of High Polymeric Systems.” Second 
Edition. H. ae and A. V. Tobolsky. owe Publishers, 
Inc., 250 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. Cloth, 6 by 9 inches, 
517 pages. Price, $6.50. 

Reflecting the progress made in most branches of polymer 
science during the past decade, this new edition has been com- 
pletely revised and considerably expanded from the first edition 
(1940). In presenting a condensed but comprehensive selection 
of basic data on high polymers, the authors have emphasized 
analysis and discussion of results and given only brief mention 
of the theoretical foundations and experimental methods. For 
those interested in obtaining details of the various methods, 
numerous references have been included. The essentially practical 
nature of the text is enhanced by the efforts of the authors to 
present as much data as possible in the form of tables and di- 
agrams and to point out specific cases where methods being 
discussed were successfully applied. 

The scope of the book can be shown by the subjects of the 13 
chapters, as follows: geometry of molecules as revealed by 
diffraction methods; behavior of molecules in electric and mag- 
netic fields; molecular spectra; primary and secondary valence: 
crystal structure and crystal forces; crystal structure and crystal 
symmetry; liquids, mesophases, and the amorphous-crystalline 
character of polymers; thermodynamics of solutions; kinematics 
of liquids and solutions—viscosity, diffusion, and ultra-centrifu- 
gation; mechanical behavior of high polymers; step reaction 
polymerization; chain reaction polymerization; and degradation 
of high polymers. Both author and subject indices are ap- 
pended to the book. 


“The Condensed Chemical Dictionary.” Fourth Edition. 
Francis M. Turner, Editorial Director. Fourth edition revised 
and enlarged by Arthur and Elizabeth Rose. Reinhold by ome” 
ing Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. Cloth, 6 by 9 
inches, 753 pages, thumb indexed. Price, $10. 

Extensive revised and enlarged from the third edition (1942), 
the dictionary now covers more than 23,000 chemical materials, 
products, and trade named items. Data are given on the prop- 
perties, composition, synonyms, derivations, and applications of 
each material, together with valuable information on containers, 
shipping regulations, and safety provisions. Some of the en- 
tries of the previous edition have been either condensed or 
eliminated, but much new material has been added in the fields 
of nuclear chemistry, chemotherapy, petrochemistry, and others. 
Other additions include many more cross-references and the 
keving of all trade names to the list of 400 manufacturers. 

The value of this dictionary is self-evident in providing a 
quick reference to essential data on chemicals and other ima- 
terials used in the process industries. Of further value are the 
discussion on transportation of explosives and. other dangerous 
materials and the guide to pronunciation of chemical names 
which are also included in the book. 


“Colloid Science.” James W. McBain. D. C. Heath & Co. 
285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass. Trade edition distributed 
by Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
18, N. Y. Cloth, 6 by 9'4 inches, 462 pages. Price: trade edition, 
$8: text edition, $6. 

Designed to give a clear picture of colloid science, its scope 
and basic principles, this volume will be of great value to grad- 
uate students and workers in the field. For those unacquainted 
with the subject, the book leaves much to be desired. There is 
little mention of the history of colloid science; no comprehensive 
discussion of the colloidal state as such appears nor anything on 
the terminology employed. On the other hand, some ot the 
chapters are extremely well presented, and in ail cases the 
text is clearly and simply written, with many illustrations to 
clarify and enhance the discussion. 

The scope of the book, and also that of the field of colloid 
science, can be seen by the subject matter of the chapters: 
emulsions and foam; sorption; effective depth of surfaces: 
preparation of colloidal sols; optical properties and study of 
colloids; Brownian movement; ultrafiltration; lyotropic series 
of ions: viscosity, thixotropy, and plasticity and dilitancy; jellies 
and gels: coagulation, protective action. and sensitization; elec- 
trical and electrokinetic phenomena; diffusion; osmotic pressure 
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and membrane equilibrium; ultracentrifuges and centrifuges ; 


na 77 soaps and other colloidal electrolytes; solutions of proteins; non- 
DIAMONDS are leak- roof! aqueous systems of colloids; X-ray and other methods of studying 
Pp e | colloids and high polymers; cellulose and its derivatives; other 

| natural polysaccharides; natural and synthetic rubber; silk, wool, 

keratin, collagen, and the globular proteins; artificial polymers ; 

resins, and plastics; clay; and aerosols. In addition to the usual 


author and subject indices, an index of chemicals and compounds 
is also included. 





i NEW PUBLICATIONS 
REVOLVING JOINTS (ilustrated) 
“12—Hydroxy Stearic Acid; Hydrogenated Castor Oil.” 


— i ~ i ” 214" ‘ ; : st es - 
ee ee ee ee | Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, O. 8 pages. 
other steam heated or water cooled roll. Patented a his publication comprises two descriptive bulletins on two new 
h : “facies : products, Emery M-358-R 12—hydroxystearic acid and Emery 
struction prevents leaking. Specially compounded molded hydrogenated castor oil. Points covered for each product include 
asket | 14 mon verage in sev rice — een ea Ref eae eenmiee care aes ca ee ee 
erg Rehan salem std i taaiines ae composition, tentative specifications, typical properties, typical 
& & and suggested applications, and bibliography of literature refer- 
as brake on roll. v : 


ences. 


eee Bulletins of Harwick Standard Chemical Co., 901 Broad St. 


Bank Bldg., Trenton 8, N. J. “Low Carbon Black-Resinex.” 1 
page. Formulations and test data show that Resinex may be used 
up to 20 parts to extend carbon black in GR-S compounds. 
“Stan-Clay.” 1 page. The analysis and physical specifications 
of Stan-Clay are given, together with a comparison of the 
physical properties of Stan-Clay, Champion clay, and Stellar-R 
; : clay. “Stellar-R Clay.” 2 pages. Properties of Stellar-R clay 
Bulletin and Prices upon request are presented as well as test data on a GR-S-50 stock loaded 


piamono METAL PRODUCTS co with 130 parts of the clay. 
e 


406 MARKET ST. 53. LOIS 2, MO.- 

Majestic Import & Export Co., Sole Export Agents, “Witco Lead Stearates—Stabilizers and Lubricants for 

721 Olive St., St. Lovis 1, Mo., Cable address ‘‘Hermpopper" Polyvinyl Chloride Plastics.” Technical Service Report S-4, 
November 1, 1950. Witco Chemical Co., 295 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 2 pages. Information appears on the properties 
and applications of Witco Lead Stearate #30, a general-pur- 
pose lubricant and stabilizer; and Witco Lead Stearate #50, 
ne company’s new basic stabilizer and lubricant for vinyls. 


—for use on rubber and plastic molding presses. Especially 
constructed to offset expansion and contraction caused by 
sudden change from high pressure steam to cold water. 
Permanently ends leaking nuisance. Ball joints recom. 
mended to correct misalignment in any hook-up. 











“Sales and Business Forecasting in Chemical Process In- 
dustries.” Robert S. Aries and William Copulsky. Chemonomics, 
Inc., 400 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Paper, 6-34 by 10% 


inches, 142 pages. Price, $5. This book describes the nature of 
business forecasting, the methods used, applications in the chemi- 
cal process industries, techniques used in long range forecasting; 


CRUDE AND SYNTHETIC | advantages and disadvantages of the methods; the broad field of 


forecasting: and statistical data for forecasting. 
Sole Distributors | 
NLOP CENTRIFUGED LATEX “R-B-H Resin 510 in Adhesives & Coatings.” R-B-H Dis- 
DU persions, Bound Brook, N. J. 27 pages. Information appears on 
NORTH - SOUTH - CENTRAL AMERICA the effect of Resin 510 on polymeric-type adhesives and coatings. 
Data covers compatibility with resins, rubbers, and plasticizers, 


and effect on viscosity and adhesion. Formulations tested include 
Butyl, neoprene, polyisobutylene, natural rubber, GR-S and 


Sole U. S. Distributor of | nitrile rubber cements. 
SYNTHETIC LATICES 
Pigment Data Bulletins of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Colum- 


for bia Chemical Division, Fifth Ave. at Bellefield, Pittsburgh 13, 
POLYMER CORPORATION, LTD. | Pa. 2 pages each. “Calcene T.” No. 50-11, “Silene EF.” No. 
hk > 50-12. “Hi-Sil.”” No. 50-13. These bulletins give information on 
Sarnia, Ontario, Canada the typical properties and applications in the rubber industry of 


their respective materials. 


“Du Pont Rubber Chemicals, Colors, and Neoprenes.” 

Report No. 50-2, August, 1950. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 

Co., Inc., Wilmington 98, Del. 194 pages. This is the fifth edi- 

CHARLES ty WILSON ee) INI@ tion of the handbook giving descriptions and instructions for 
: of ° use of the materials offered by the company’s rubber chemicals 

division. In handy looseleaf form, the booklet presents infor- 


120 WALL: STREET, NEW YORK. 5, eas ; ne ; ‘ 
mation on the composition, properties, and curing, processing, 
ING O)N I OSLON Os ANNGaass | and other characteristics of each material, together with appli- 
cable literature and patent references. Products are grouped 
MEXICAN SUBSIDIARY COMPANY: according to their type, including accelerators, antioxidants, la- 

pede tex stabilizers and mold lubricants, peptizing agents, miscella- 

COMERCIAL TROPICAL, S.A., MEXICO: CITY neous chemicals, rubber colors, and neoprene rubbers and latices. 


Solubility tables and a comprehensive index are also included. 
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Even boiling 


in soapy water 
fails to injure 





vinyl film 
inyl! films 
ss \ Bee, Oy 4 4 ») Vinyl films, containing Mono- 
plasticized 0 . Ste a ms C< PLEX DOS and ParapLex G-60, 
a ol bo te Be, ae the new polymeric plasticizer, 
ith oem, Ot RE “Stes se ipee. were boiled for 1 hour in a 1-per- 
WI tiem —  sBaacswae Sat Bes Ses cent soap solution, soaked in 
aE +e water for 23 hours at 60°C., then 
oven dried for 45 minutes at 85°C, 
Result ? The vinyl films lost no 
plasticizer! 


That’s an exacting test. Probably, 
though, it’s no more exacting 








than the scrubbings and soakings 
your vinyl products will meet 
when they become upholstery— 
or table covers, shower curtains, 


hose, or dolls. 


Your customers want resistance 
to light and heat, too. And you 
want the permanence of a poly- 
meric plasticizer—plus the effi- 





ciency, low viscosity, and low cost 


of a monomeric, 


Does ParapLex G-60 have what 
you and your customers want? 
Write—right now—to Dept. 
IRV-2, and the answer (a 1-quart 
sample, plus technical notes) will 
be in your laboratory in a few days. 


Monop ex, PaRaPLex are trade-marks, Reg. U.S. Pat. 


Off. and in principal foreign countries 


CHEMICALS & FOR INDUSTRY 





ROHM ¢ HAAS COMPANY 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Washington Square Philadelphia 5, Pa. 








The Resinous Products Division was formerly The Resinous Products € Chemical Company 






















100% NATURAL 
CRUDE RUBBER 
IN FLOWABLE FORM 


ID) IP IRR 


Depolymerized Rubbers 





*Trade Mark 


Produced in a range of flowable consistencies 


Uniform Quality 
Laboratory Controlled 


Samples and data upon request 


H. V. HARDMAN CO. 


INCORPORATED 
571 Cortlandt St., Belleville 9, N. J. 

















THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 
AKRON 14, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 

SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
New England Agents Warehouse Stocks 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER C0. 


401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 














FINELY PULVERIZED, BRILLIANT 


ake 
RUBBER-VINYLS 


Western Representative: FRED L. BROOKE CO., 
3340 North Halsted Street, Chicago 13, IIl. 
Ohio Representative: PALMER SUPPLIES CO., 
8905 Lake Ave., Cleveland; 
800 Broadway, Cincinnati 


San Francisco - Los Angeles: WITCO CHEMICAL CO. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


BROooKLYN COLOR WORKS INC. 





MORGAN & NORMAN AVES., BROOKLYN 22,N.Y. 
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“Operating Procedures for Ethylene Oxide.” Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Division, Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 30 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 16 pages. Complete and de- 
tailed information is given on the proper procedures for the 
handling, storage, and unloading of ethylene oxide. 


“A Chemical Analysis of the Latex of Ficus elastica Planted 
in Chungking.” Kuo Ching Kao and Yu Ming Yeh. Bulletin 
No. 21, Chungking Institute of Industrial Research. (1949). 7 
pages. “How General Electric Tackles Its Packaging, Pack- 
ing and Shipping Problems.” Packaging Series Number 33. 
American Management Association, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y. 58 pages. “Survival under Atomic Attack.” 
Executive Office of the President, National Security Resources 
Board, Civil Defense Office. NSRB Doc. 130. Superintendent of 
Documents, United States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 31 pages. “List of Inspected Appliances Relat- 
ing to Accident Hazard Automotive Equipment Burglary 
Protection.” September, 1950. Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
207 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 110 pages. “What It Takes 
to Make Your Car.” Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
320 New Center Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. 48 pages. 
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Latex Processes and Potentialities. VII. \W. H. Stevens, 
Rubber Developments, 2, 2, 14 (1949). 

Application of Latex in the Stocking Industry. G. H. Piper, 
Textil-Praxis, 1, 88 (1946). 

Preparations and Properties of GR-S. F. 
Am. Inst. Chem. Engrs., 42, 647 (1946). 

Activation of Butadiene in Emulsion Polymerization. H. 
Logemann, W. Becker, Makromol. Chem., 3, 31 (1949). 

Influence of Regulators on the Emulsion Polymerization 
of Butadiene. W. Graulich, W. Becker, \/akromol. Chem., 3, 
53 (1949). 

High-Elastic Properties of Vulcanized Butadiene-Styrene 
Rubber. G. M. Bartenev, Kolloid. Zhur., 11,57 (1949). 

Size and Shape of Buna Molecules. V. Garten, W. Becker, 
Makromol. Chem., 3, 78 (1949). 

Structure of Neoprene. I. \W. E. Mochel, J. B. Nichols, C. J. 
Mighton, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 70, 2185 (1948). II. W. E. Mochel, 
J. H. Peterson, /bid, 71, 1426 (1949). III. W. E. Mochel, J. B. 
Nichols, Jbid., 3435. IV. W. E. Mochel, M. B. Hall, Ibid., 4082. 

Dynamic Double Refraction in Solutions of Polymers of 
Bivinyl and Methyl Methacrylate. V. N. Tsvetkov, A. Petrova, 
Zhur. Fis. Khim., 23, 368 (1949). 

Mechanical Properties of Substances of High Molecular 
Weight. V. J. N. Ashworth, J. D. Ferry, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 
71, 622 (1949). VIII. J. D. Ferry, W. M. Sawyer, G. V. Brown- 
ing, A. H. Groth, Jr., J. Applied Phys., 21, 513 (1950). 

Electron Microscopy of Colloidal Systems. J. Turkevich, 
J. Hillier, Anal. Chem., 21, 475 (1949). 

Dielectric Properties of High Polymers. R. B. Richards, 
Trans. Faraday Soc., 42A, 194 (1946). 

Average Molecular Weights of High Polymers. G. Beau- 
valet, P. Clément, Bull. soc. chim. France, D1-14 (1949). 

Dynamic Measurements of Polymer Physical Properties. 
J. W. Ballou, J. C. Smith, J. Applied Phys., 20, 493 (1949). 

Dilatometric Studies of High Polymers. I. H. J. Kolb, E. fF 
Izard, J. Applied Phys., 20, 564 (1949). 

X-Ray Diffraction Studies of the Stretching and Relaxing 
of Polyethylene. A. Brown, J. Applied Phys., 20, 552 (1949). 

Equation of State for Polystyrene. R. S. Spencer, G. D. 
Gilmore, J. Applied Phys., 20, 502 (1949). 
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DC Silicone 
Emulsions 


OQutmode 
Muscles 


yoW CORNING 
SILICONE 


Hii} 


WOLD RELEAS, 
EMULS SON. 


VAVALAA, 





A fraction of an ounce of diluted DC 
Mold Release Emulsion No. 35B can do 
more for you than a mass of muscles 
armed with an oak pry bar. It gives you 
easy release, even in the molding of 


mold maintenance to the bone. There’s 
no more fighting with the mold, no 
kinked bead wires, no lost heats. That’s 
why press men, inspectors and produc- 
tion managers demand Dow Corning 


Mold Release Emulsions for molds and 
curing bags—DC Mold Release Fluid for 
green carcasses and for bead and part- 
ing line release. 


heavy duty tires. It keeps clean molds 
cleaner longer; gives you uniformly 


sharp detail and high surface finish; 
reduces scrap to a minimum and cuts 


FOR EASY RELEASE 
SPECIFY DOW CORNING SILICONE RELEASE AGENTS 










Dow Corning Silicones Mean Business! 






For more information call our nearest branch office or write for data sheet M-24 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
ATLANTA © CHICAGO © CLEVELAND © DALLAS © LOS ANGELES » NEW YORK © WASHINGTON, D.C. 


In Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
Great Britain: Midland Silicones Ltd., London 
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SILICONES 


FUR SET ! 
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Also PERFORATING TUBES and 
COLLETS of all types 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY 


LaSalle & Ohio Sts. e St. Louis 4, Missouri 





OXIDES AND CARBONATES LIGHT AND 
HEAVY — TECH, AND U.S. P, QUALITY 


The knowledge and experience of Carey 
Research Laboratories in using these 
products in chemical formulations are 
available upon request. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 
Cincinnati 15, Ohio 


OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





RIDACTO. 


“The Proven Accelerator Activator Since 1944” 


For Use With— 
THIAZOLES * THIURAMS * DITHIOCARBAMATES 





Advantages 
* Flat Modulus GR-S * Superior Heat Aging 
* Halts Natural Rubber 


* Balanced Vuleanization : 
Reversion 


with Mixtures GR-S and 


Natural Rubber *® Safe Processing 
The SPENCER PRODUCTS CO. 
P. O. Box 339 Ridgewood, New Jersey 








psa CALENDER STOCK SHELLS 
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ALL STEEL, ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION, with 
forged steel hubs for 1%”, 1/2” and 2” square bars. 
4”, 5”, 6”, 8”, 10”, 12”, 15”, 20” and 24” diameters. 
Any length. Also Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, 
Tables and Jigs. 








Used in manufacturing rubber and plastic products. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 








Extrusion of Rubber. H. C. Harrison, /ndia Rubber J., Sept. 
10, 1949, p. 3; Sept. 17, p. 7. 
Thermal Vulcanization of Sodium- — Rubber in 
in the Presence of Vinyl Compounds. G. A. Blokh, A. D. 
Zaionchkovskii, Legkaya Prom., 7, 7, 23 (1947). 
Relationship between Gough-Joule er i? Moduli 
of Vulcanized Rubbers. F. S. Conant, . Hall, G. R. Thur- 
man, J. Applied Phys., 20, 526 (1949). 
Flow ecko of Phenolic Resins. G. J. Dienes, J. Col- 
loid Sci., 4, 257 (1949). 
Incompatibility of High Polymers. A. Dobry, F. Boyer- 
Kawenoki, Jnds. plastiques, 4, 552 (1948). 
Carbon Black Gel Complex in “Cold Rubber” Reinforce- 
ment. C. W. Sweitzer, W. C. Goodrich, K. A. Burgess, Rubbe 
Age (N. Y.), Sept, 1949, p. 651. 
Growing Role of Glycerine in the Rubber Industry. M. A. 
Lesser, Rubber Age (N. Y.), Sept., 1949, p. 663. 
Developing a Calendergraph. A. Oladko, Rubber Age 
(N. Y.), Sept., 1949, p. 665. 
Gas Infrared and High Air Velocity System for Drying 
and Curing Latex Backing on Carpets. Rubber Age (N. Y.), 
Sept., 1949, p. 670. 
Elastomers. H. L. Fisher, Ind. Eng. Chem., Oct., 1949, p. 
2115; Oct., 1950, p. 1978. 
Plastics. G. M. Kline, Ind. Eng. Chem., Oct., 1949, p. 2132; 
Oct., 1950, p. 2001. 
Hard Rubber. H. Peters, Jnd. Eng. Chem., Oct., 1949, p. 
2138; Oct., 1950, p. 2007. 
Solubility of Polystyrene. P. O. Powers, Ind. Eng. Cheim., 
Oct., 1949, p. 2213. 
Tack of Butyl and Natural Rubbers. R. K. Beckwith, L. M. 
Welch, J. F. Nelson, A. L. Chaney, E. A. McCracken, Jnd. 
Eng. Chem., Oct., 1949, p. 2247. 





South Africa 


(Continued from page 354) 


colors are guaranteed to be fast. 
Various kinds of sporting goods that have had to be imported 
will soon also be made in South Africa. Slazenger, Ltd., manu- 
facturer of sports wares, London, has reportedly acquired a 
three-acre site in Durban, Natal, where a factory is to be 
erected for the manufacture of some of the company’s special- 
ties. At first only tennis balls and golf balls and golf accessories 
will be made, but eventually it is planned to add other lines. 
That South Africa will not be left behind in regard to develop- 
ments in the uses of rubber is evidenced by the interest being 
shown here in the use of rubber for roads. A few months agi 
the Capetown City Council was said to be investigating the 
possibility of this type of road material, and it seems to have 
been the intention, at the time, to lay test strips in various parts 
of South Africa so as to provide a means of comparing the rela- 
tive advantages of rubber roads and standard road surfaces 
Whether under present circumstances the plans have been put 
into effect is not known. 
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In the manufacture of plastisols for coating and 
low-pressure molding operations, compounders 
have long known the value of di-2-ethylhexyl 
mported phthalate as a primary plasticizer. Dispersions 

., manu- PLASTISOL PROPERTIES of vinyl resins in this plasticizer possess good 

sg te Bosc Plostsol Recipe storage stability, and are of moderately low 

Ss C is e . . . 

special- > sl "Bocca viscosity. The coatings and molded articles 
cessories Staptisor Bleed ZeeniSy meoe produced from them exhibit good physical 

Sal 6 000 mn — 2400 500 ‘ and performance characteristics. 

st_being os Now Barrett offers the plastisol compounder 

nths agi 5 000 : 16000 ' 2000 wet 400 s — = ‘< e ” 

ting the bi i an even more efficient dispersant—‘‘ELASTEX 
to have i 10-P Plasticizer. 

us parts ; a , F ; i i 

the rela- m | Plastisols prepared with this high quality 

surfaces : primary plasticizer possess lower viscosity and 

ween ~~ Le better storage stability than do those 
compounded with equivalent amounts of 

—- 800 di-2-ethylhexyl phthalate. At the same time, 

the fused products exhibit improved physical 
. : properties, and are subject to less volatile loss. 
Hee Widmese escn™ i. YO Days @ 60 € If you manufacture plastisols for spread 
x Centipoises Centipoises Psi. ib. /In. Thickness % loss ° . 4: 2 . 
y coating, molding, or casting, the superior 
y |] Key: Black—“ELASTEX” 10-P Plasticizer; Grey—di-2-ethylhexyl phthalate performance of Barrett “ELASTEX” 10-P 
l) | Plasticizer is well worth investigating. 

NOTE: Technical advice on the use of BARRETT 
Chemicals is available to you through the 
assistance of Barrett representatives. Why not 
put your problem up to us? Phone, wire or write 

BARRETT* CHEMICALS AVAILABLE TO THE 
PLASTICS INDUSTRY 
THE BARRETT DIVISION “ELASTEX” 10-P Plasticizer Dibuty! Phthalate 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION “ELASTEX” 28-P Plasticizer Phthalic Anhydride 
Preteen aa ol “ELASTEX” 50-B* Plasticizer Phenol 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 5551 St. Hubert Street. Montreal, Que. “ELASTEX” DCHP Plasticizer Crystal Urea 
TT 
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Market Reviews 


CRUDE RUBBER 


Commodity Exchange 


WEEK-ENpD CLOSING PRICES 


Aug. Sept. Oct. Oct 
ures 26 30 21 28 
45.00 46.16 56.95 58.50 


43.00 42.55 52.55 53.00 
41.00 40.50 47.50 47.50 
40.20 39.00 45. 
39.40 38.00 44.50 44.00 

37.00 43.50 43.00 





otal weekly 
sales, tons 1,920 3,300 6,160 3,250 


UBBER futures prices moved irregu- 

larly upward on the Commodity Ex- 
change during the period from October 
16 to November 15, with the advance 
based on the strongly rising foreign mar- 
kets and the tight statistical position of 
rubber for nearby delivery. The rising 
prices in the Singapore market were re- 
ported to be based on active stockpile 
buying by the United States Government, 
with strong purchasing activitv also 
shown by Russian, Chinese, and Japanese 
buyers. 

Throughout most of the rise the more 
distant futures positions showed some hest- 
tation in following the lead of the nearby 
months. This was based on the belief that 
supplies would be peti ne mid-1951 
owing to increased synthetic rubber pro 
duction and expectations that the high 
price level will promote greater produc- 
tion of crude rubber in the Far East. To- 
ward the end of the period interest in 
these distant positions became stronger 
because of two reasons: (1) the wide 
discount between the nearby 
and distant futures resulted in a tendency 
for some factories to buy rubber for 
their first-quarter requirements, and (2) 
some opinion was expressed that accele 
rated government stockpile buying will 
do much to skim off the excess natural 
rubber which may be available later in the 
year. 

With spot prices on the 


prices for 


physical mar- 
ket rising by as much as 6.5¢ a pound in 
one day, while futures were limited to a 
maximum daily advance of 2¢, or 200 
points, the Exchange's board of gover- 
nors acted on November 9 to prevent the 
smothering of futures trading by raising 
the daily trading limit to 400 points. Flex- 
ible original margin requirements were 
also raised to bring margins into line 
with the new high rubber prices. The 
previous margin requirements began with 
$750 per contract, when the rubber price 
is under 20¢ a pound , and ran up to $5,- 
QUO per contract when the, price is be- 
tween 65.00¢ and 69.99¢ a pound. Four 
new margins were added on November 

ranging from $6,500, when the price is 
70¢ a pound, up to $9,500 per contract 
when the price is 85¢ a pound or higher. 


January futures began the period at 
56.90¢, fell to a low of 52.95¢ on October 


18, then advanced to 62.50¢ on October 
31, 64.50¢ on November 1, and a high of 
77.25¢ on November 13, and finally fell 
off to close at 71.75¢ on November 15. 
Other futures prices showed corresponding 
movement. Total sales during October 
amounted to 19,940 tons, as compared with 
14,590 tons sold during September, and 
sales during the first half of November to- 
taled 10,600 tons 
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New York Outside Market 


WeEEK-END CLOSING PRCES _ : 
Aug. Sept. Oct. Oct. Nov. Nov. 
8 4 11 

64.50 69.50 83.00 

61.00 67.00 80.00 

57.00 63.00 69.00 


Futures 





53.00 51.50 61.00 63.50 68.50 82.00 





“Brown.. 46.50 47.50 56.00 58.50 63.50 76.00 
Flat Bark 41.50 42.50 51.00 53.50 58.50 68.00 


prices and active — bidding 


rea ice 

by domestic manufacturers _ high- 
lighted the New York Outside Market 
during the period from October 16 to No- 
vember 15. With most factories under- 
stocked for November and December re- 
quiremeitts, demand was active, but deal- 
ers and brokers were unable to fill or- 
ders in most cases. Dealers point out that 
most shipments of natural rubber arriving 
from the Far East are earmarked for the 
government stockpile, having been pur- 
chased abroad. Domestic manufacturers 
are being squeezed on their requirements 
for new rubber. Between the consumption 
cutback order and active government buy- 
ing, manufacturers cannot get enough 
rubber to satisfy their requirements. Al- 
though the synthetic rubber program has 
been stepped up, current output is still too 
small to make up the difference. Although 
supplies are tight, producers appear to be 
holding back rubber in an effort to drive 
prices still higher. This point is borne 
out by the flood of immediately deliverable 
rubber that appeared on the market when 
prices broke toward the end of the pe- 
riod. 

The spot price for No. 1 Ribbed Smoked 
Sheets started at 65.00¢ on October 16, 
fell back to a low of 60.50¢ on October 
18, then advanced to end the month at 
70.00¢. From a 71.00¢ level on November 
1, the spot price then rose to a high of 
87.50¢ on November 9, the highest level 
since 1926, then fell off to end the period at 
74.50¢. No. 3 sheets started at 64.00¢ on 
October 16, reached a high of 86.00¢ on 
November 9, and closed at 72.50¢ on No- 
vember 15. No. 2 Brown and Flat Bark 
established highs of 80.50¢ and 72.50¢, res- 
pectively, on November 9, and ended the 
period at 67.50¢ and 59.50¢, respectively. 


Latices 


HE forward market for //evea latex 

became unsettled during the period 
from October 16 to November 15 because 
of the inability of users to determine, with 
the help of the National Production Au- 
thasity, how much latex they will be per- 
mitted to use during January, according 
to Arthur Nolan, writing in the Novem- 
ber issue of Natural Rubber News. The 
NPA is endeavoring to establish permis- 
sible usage in January, but has not been 
able to do so because of incomplete re- 
ports from importers on expected re- 
ceipts during January. The allotted quotas 
of Hevea latex available to each consumer 
during January are generally insufficient, 
and users have appealed for relief. Until 
these appeals can be acted on by NPA, 
most consumers are uncertz ain as to their 
future course. January latex is being pro- 


duced on the plantations, and any _hesi- 
tancy on the part of the United States 
buyers will cause this latex to be either 
reduced in volume or diverted to other 
markets, Mr. Nolan states. 

The government latex stockpiling pro- 
gram has started, with some sales already 
made and at least one delivery completed 
as of November 15. The recent wide fluc- 


tuations in the price of No. 1 sheets 
have made latex prices very uncertain, 
Mr. Nolan writes. During October latex 


prices were relatively firm, running 9.5- 
12¢ a pound over the sheet price. During 
the November rubber price fluctuations, 
latex prices ranged from 82-95¢ a pound, 
dry weight, and did not maintain a firmly 
fixed differential over sheet prices at all 
times. Prices for drummed latex are even 
higher, and it is believed that the major 
portion of this source of latex has been 
bought into the second quarter of 1951 
September imports of //evea latex are 
estimated at 5,117 long tons, dry weight; 
consumption, 4,589 long tons; and month- 
end stocks, 4.478 long tons. 


Supplies of both neoprene and GR-S 
latices are extremely tight, Mr. Nolan 
writes, and supplies of both are under 


There is some expectation 
that GR-S latex will become easier in 
January, with supplies increasing  stead- 
ily each month thereafter until June. Oc- 
tober production of GR-S latex is esti- 
mated at 2,773 long tons, dry weight. 


strict rationing. 





RECLAIMED RUBBER 


HE reclaimed rubber marked showed 

no changes during the period from 
October 16 to November 15, with produc- 
tion and sales continuing at top levels. Re- 
claimers are refusing all new business 
and are scaling down all business from 
regular customers to fit into their alloca- 
tion systems. 

In an effort to minimize inventory and 
production scheduling problems, reclaim- 
ers are discontinuing brands that do not 
represent large-volume use. This policy 
has required some customers to change 
from one brand to another closely related 
brand, but, in general, has actually re- 
sulted in some improvements in customers’ 


products. In addition, mills have largely 
discontinued the practice of sending out 
experimental samples of reclaims since 


there is no guarantee that these reclaims 
would be available even if the samples 
should be approved. 

Reclaimers take the position that present 
reclaim prices are too high to stand up 
permanently in a free rubber market and 
are trying to reduce costs and improve 
manufacturing efficiency in preparation for 
the time when a buyers’ market in re- 
claim will again prevail. The industry be- 
lieves that the long-term future for re- 
claim is assured as long as quality is un- 
impaired and prices remain attractive and 
is, therefore, making no sacrifices in qual- 
ity to increase production still further. 


Final August and preliminary Septem- 
ber statistics on the domestic reclaimed 


rubber industry are now available. Au- 
gust production totaled 27,312 long tons; 
imports, 630 long tons; consumption, 26,- 
151 long tons; exports, 800 long tons; and 
month-end stocks, 31,793 long tons. Pre- 
liminary figures for September show a 
production of 29,399 long tons; consump- 
tion, 27,868 long tons: exports, 1,177 long 
tons: month-end stocks, 32,403 long tons. 
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were no changes in the reclaim 
and current prices follow: 


There 
price picture, 


Reclaimed Rubber Prices 





Sp. Gr. é¢ per Lb. 

Whole tire.. 1.18-1.20 10.00/10.75 
Peel... 1.18-1.20 nom. 
Inner tube 

Black 1.20-1.22 fe) 

Red 1.20-1.22 

GR-S 1.18-1.20 

Butyl 1.16-1.18 
The above list includes those items or classes only 





basis of all derivative 
actt irer pr duces a 
each general group 
aracteristi c properties of 
1 gravity at spec‘al prices. 







that determine the pric 
reclaim grades. Every 
variety of special reclair 
ee y featuring c 
qualit workability, an 





SCRAP RUBBER 


HE scrap rubber market showed some 
improvement during the period from 
October 16 to November 15. Demand 
from consumers was reported to be quite 


good, and scrap tire prices were much 
firmer. The price for mixed auto tubes 
rose $5 per net ton at Akron, but showed 


most col- 
November 
holding 


no change in the East where 
tracts were said to run through 
30. Reclaimers are said to be 


fairly heavy inventories, but replacing 
the scrap used with new purchases. 

Tube prices were unchanged, but some- 
what firmer in tone, and demand was re- 
ported quite active. Some export busi- 
ness also took place, with shipments ot 
tires to Sweden and tires and tubes to 
Spain. 


selling prices for 
delivered to 


Following are dealers’ 
scrap rubber, in carload lots, 
mills at the points indicated: 


Eastern Akron, 

Points oO. 

(Per Net Ton) 

Mixed auto tires ........... $25.00 $30.01 
opens ae re 60.00 60.00 
cee seene eee eae Lae ecenue 35.00 35.00 

(¢ per Lb.) 
Black inner tubes ........ 8.00 8.00 
Red passenger tubes ....... 12.00 12.00 





COTTON AND FABRICS 


New York Cotton EXCHANGE 
WEEK-END CLOSING PRICES 





Aug Oct Nov. Nov. 

26 28 4 11 

38.40 40.60 40.02 41.84 

38.38 40.36 39.76 41.48 

37.91 

35.15 

34.93 : 

36.50 . 35.40 36.41 

OTTON prices on the New York 
Cotton Exchange moved irregularly 


upward during the period from October 16 
to November 15. The main factors behind 
this advance were heavy mill buying, 
active short covering by traders, the tight 
statistical position of cotton, strong foreign 
demand, the unexpectedly low government 
cotton crop estimate, and the surprisingly 
large increase in the cotton export quota. 

Trade estimates of probable cotton pro- 
duction issued about November 1 ranged 
10,500,000 bales. The 


from 10,000,000 to 
government crop estimate of 9,945,000 
bales, while up 76,000 bales over the pre- 


vious estimate, came as a surprise to the 
market and touched off a wave of active 
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buying and covering which carried prices 
sharply higher. 

On November 9 the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture announced an in- 
crease in the export quota for cotton of 
1,350,000 bales, a 624¢ increase over the 
previous quota, for the eight-month period 
ending March 31, 1951. This brought the 
total quota to 3,496,000 bales for the pe- 
riod, and the increase was said to have 
stemmed from reductions in requests for 
cotton by the Armed Services and pros- 
pects of an increased crop next year. The 
announcement came as a great surprise to 
the market, particularly in view of the 
small government crop estimate, and re- 
sulted in a sharp advance. 

The 15/16-inch middling spot price 
started the period at 38.96¢, reached 41.03¢ 
on October 31 and 41.20¢ on November 1, 
and closed at a high of 43.80¢ on Novem- 
ber 15. Futures prices showed correspond- 
ing advances; March rose from 37.75¢ on 
October 16 to 40.20¢ on October 31, 40.22¢ 
on November 1, and closed the period 
a high of 42.80¢. 


Fabrics 


Activity in wide industrial cotton goods 
was limited to a few odd lots and small 
quantities of second-hand materials, since 
most mills are completely sold up through 
March. Little selling has taken place in 
the second quarter of next year, although 
many inquiries have been received. The 
present tight market situation is expected 
to continue through the second quarter, 
with a greater proportion of the production 
going into the defense program. 

Prices were strong on all industrial 
goods, and many constructions were quoted 
on a nominal basis. All osnaburgs were 
reported to be in particularly tight supply, 
and most inquiries centered in the first 
quarter. 


Cotton Fabrics 


Drills 
$0.475 
39 
yd. non 
vd. nor 
nom 
775 
ergne-g 
1 2.11-yd vd. 335 
yd yd. 215 





Raincoat Fabrics 
64x60 5.t 











», 18 79 
73 75 
77 





Tire Cords 
K. P. std., 12-3-3 lb, 





12-4-2 





RAYON 


RODUCERS' shipments oi rayon to 
domestic consumers during October 
totaled 107,800,000 pounds, 8% above ship- 
ments in the same month last year. For the 
first 10 months of 1950 domestic rayon 
shipments were 1,031,500,000 pounds, 34% 


totals. 
yarn shipments dur- 
ing October amounted to 82,500,000 pounds, 
4 higher than in the preceding month. 


than 1949 


filament 


greater corresponding 


Domestic 


Of this total, 54,900,000 pounds were of 


viscose and cupra yarn and 27,600,000 
pounds were of acetate yarn. The viscose 
and cupra yarn tot ul includes 26,900,000 


pounds of viscose high-tenacity (tire type) 
varn; the balance is textile-type yarn. 

Rayon stocks held by producers on Oc- 
tober 31 reached 14,300,000 pounds, an in- 
crease of 1,500,000 pounds over stocks on 
September 30. These month-end stocks in- 
cluded 6,600,000 pounds of viscose and 
cupra yarn, 3,600,000 pounds of acetate 
yarn, and 4,100,000 pounds of rayon staple 
and tow. 

No changes were made in rayon tire 
yarn and fabric prices during the period 
from October 16 to November 15, and 
current quotations follow. 


Rayon Prices 


Tire Yarns 


1100/ 480.. $0.62 /$0.63 
.6 





OD SEEING. «2.85 kn’ dia bSe ws GAA ble eres 52 
INDY MNOD Rea ae teens Bia tend 62 
BODY EON ah ciao) ce sews nde tone 61/.62 
1650/ 980....... 4 Re A ee x 
1900/ 980..... pee Pate es stacera 61 
SPN MUBO Sa ek i.e er eee ‘61 
2200/ 980... a ote ne ck eee .60 
4400/2934... Cake 63 
Tire Fabrics 
1100/490/2..... sea eons de 
1650/980/2...... ; ; .695/.73 
2200 /980 /2 ale {685 
Carbon Black Statistics— 
Second Quarter, 1950 

Following are statistics for the production, 


and exports of car- 
Furnace 
semi-rein- 


shipments, “producers’ stocks, 
bon black for the second quarter, 1950. 
blacks are classified as wes SRF, 
forcing furnace black; HMF, high modulus 
furnace black; FEF, fast extruding furnace 
black; and HAF, high abrasion furnace black. 
Statistics on thermal black are included with 
SRF black to avoid disclosure of individual 
company operations. 


Thousands of Pounds) 
Apr. May June 
Production: 
Furnace types: 
Mss: 5'% 











R 25,014 26,580 
HMF 5,223 6,008 
FEF. 13,260 12,332 
HAF 16,853 16,033 

55,669 60, - 50 60,953 

Contact types 49,865 51,573 49,066 

TOTALS 105,534 111,923 110,019 

Shipments: 

Furnace types: 

SRF... : 25,288 26,519 29,387 

HMF.. 8,183 9,156 9,903 

FEF _ 11,651 13,869 14,806 

HAF 16,958 18,757 19,789 

68,301 73,885 

Contact types... 57, 110 53,392 


114,867 


TOTALS... . 


Producers’ odes End of Period: 


Furnace “— 
SR 





: 18,761 17,256 14,449 
HMF 17,759 13,826 9,¢ 
FEF 9,419 8,810 
HAF 17,224 15,320 
63,163 55,212 42,280 
Contact types 94,142 88,605 84,279 
TOTALS 157,305 143,817 126,559 
Exports: 
Furnace types. 12,280 9,106 13,892 
Contact types 23,232 21,248 23 581 
TOTALS 35,512 30,354 37,473 





Source: Bureau of Mines, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, Gs 
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VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 





Represented by: 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL Co. 


Akron — Boston — Trenton — Chicago — Denver — Los Angeles 




















Regular and Special 
Constructions 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 


and 


ARMY 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


CurraneBarry 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


SS 


























December, 1950 
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COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


ommepens Activators, Organic 


Current Quotations* 


Abrasives 
Pumicest 
Rottenstone 
Accelerators, pecs 


powdered. . 
mestic... 











er 

lh, 

SEND 5 2 n:5< 0-000 Nir, 
Good-rite Erie.... Ib. 
Hepteen....... lb. 
Base. b. 

lt 

Mertax. ws lo. 
Methesan lb. 
Methazate....... lb 
Methyl Selenac... . 1b 
a ..lb 
SS eee lb 
Monex Ib. 
Mono-Thiurad. lb. 
ES errs lb. 
Oe er lb 
Sa lb. 
DE Getbebiasccereeas Ib 
OS ee lb. 
Pipazate....... lb. 
Rodform products Ib. 
 * eee Ib. 
S.A. 52.... a 1b. 
57, 62, 67, 77 lb. 
_ eee lb. 
I. Ss w9'5,0'6 lb 
Santocure...... Alt 
a kG Jc bia siecsnis ates lb. 
OS See ib. 
SPDX-GH.. lb. 
OS Ss ib. 
Tepidone. lb 
Tetrone A 1b. 
Thalam 1b. 
SE ear lh, 
Pellets eo b. 
0 SS errr lb. 
oO Sear lb. 
ra rr Ib. 
NS. Seer 1b. 
| Arey lb. 
Trimene Ib. 
See 1b. 
BE ECU aware t es lb. 
yes Seen lb. 
SSR ers bo lb. 
Urexa Base. ........ lb. 
| eee lo. 
TS Seer er ee 1b. 
er Ib. 
Pent suicreenhevases Ib 
ESS Sor ree lb. 
eS ere b. 
| SPT T TT TTT TTT el lb. 





Natioz ial Lead. 
Zinc oxide, comml. Piss 


378 


lb. 


fon 


ton 


$0.025 
36.00 





_ 


5 
4 
5 
5 
5 


= 


* 


MONO mb Wh Dini me 


- 
OYROSOOK OSA 


~— eee 


ee 


~~ 


ay 


-64 
48 








ea... ° 
Triple pressed ° aeDe 
Stearite........ eee lb. 
Pe errr re Ib. 
Time SUOMTOLS. 0. 00k ss csess lb. 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, flake ...100/bs. 
Liquid, she ‘ -100 ibs. 
Oe eee .100 lbs. 
Antioxidants 
AgeRite Gel..... ses 
oe Ib. 
Hipar . ld. 
EP Pee lb. 
Resin. lb, 
D aid, 
SEALIOG. . oss lb. 
White lb, 
9.23 sp ins 6 oR 
Akroflex C.F lb. 





3 Se rage | F 
NBC. lb, 
Neozone A lb, 
RS Ib, 
D. lb 
Parerooe. ...c.c2s.0k chased lb. 
OS STS Cae eae lb. 
Permaluz...... -aeenceeeee 
ee eee! 
ee) eer lb. 
ON ree awe lb. 
ee a Sea eas a Nae lb. 
I eee Ib. 
Santovar | ee eee “4 
EVGA Te ee 6. 
Santowhite Crystals _ 
PS Gus ece sauShas ee lb. 
| Seer Ib. 
Sh iarples Wax....-+++++0- 1b. 
SOS Saree ris lb. 
SS eer ry lb, 
askew or aes ea ae lb, 
White ; . £0. 
Powder Ib. 
BeGONG, 5 6.s-c os se ansescua lb. 
SEROTOOL ..<00 0:5 502 000 sce lb. 
_— lb. 
or eee - lb. 
Theale: : error ery S. lb. 
MUBEs Gio aos sosre sean lb. 
ty RIOD Ss 4 cine ba cee aa lb. 
(2S yer ere lb. 
Wing-Stay S........0.+.- lb. 
ES 6 w0:4.0 cake = 08a lb. 
Antiseptics 


oper naphthenate, 6-8% “ 
G-4 ° 


Pentachlorophenol.. ... ‘lb. 


Resorcinol, technical...... lb. 
Zinc naphthenate. 8-10% .lb. 
Blowing Agents 

Ammonium, bicarbonate . 7 


Carbonate. ....cscseses 
Sodium bicarbonate. 


OS eer 
ND 


.100 lbs. 
Carbonate, technical | we 4 


tet et 
2 
o 


Om 
Me 
o 


tNivineio 
wCeOouwe 





ay ae 


i, iy Mie, ig ig ag He RE 


os 


Sigs Nt Mag ig, tg Si 


ee, 


~s“ 


~*~ 


— 
» On on on oy 
ok) 


att pt 
a 


Bonding Agents 












BAC Latex. . aw aes lb. $0.75 ) $0.80 
SUS cristae sans s ..lb. 7.00 / Tas 
CSS ey eee lb. 3.50 / 4.00 
ek, yy Ser gal. 6.75 / 8.00 
Brake Lining Saturants 
_! Sees .024 / 025 
Seer rererere lb. 0225 / -03 
Carbon Blacks 
Conductive Channel—CC 
Continental R-20, -40..... lb. 15 / 22 
Kosmos/ Dixie BB. ~«bDe 18 / 215 
Ly 1b. 12 / .165 
Serene lb. 22 / 25 
WES Gus ci eune ae - * 18 / a 
Easy Pr ing Channel—EPC 
Continental AA. lb .069 / 1175 
Kosmobile 7 77/Dixiedensed 
pice ien ie wine aaah am .069 / 1125 
Micronex W-6........... .07 / 1225 
SOBSNON FO. 0. 5 sis,0%sls-« sia 1b 069 / Fy It by g 
pS ee oalD. 065 / -1075 
LS LUIS See eooa lb. .069 = / 1175 
WWBRGScs oa oxesbaas ove otDe 069 / 115 
Hard Processing Channel—HPC 
Continental Fr... ss 6...0065-s = .069 / 1175 
Ll Se ees b. -069 / 115 
Kosmobile S/Dixiedensed S i .069 / 01175 
Micronex Mk. II......... b. G7, / 1225 
RSPAS INSTL IPE soc: cis ip de o's Jo ib .069 / 117 
WAKO BOS $6 as Aus sensanen lb. .069 / 01175 
Medium Processing Channel—MPC 
de Se .069 / 115 
Continental A......... >. ib. .069 / 1175 
Kosmobile $-66 /Dixiedensed 
eee lb. .069 / 1175 
Micronex Standard....... lb. .07 / 1225 
RAED IINUIR NG 95 (0 :a.00 9), 50818 lb. .069 / ob kT 
Oa lb. =©.065 Sf «1075 
WOO Ws sca caewscaneaes lb. 069 = / 1175 
Conductive Furnace—CF 
BEAVER As 4c cusiex esos lb 08 / 10 
Fast Extruding Furnace—FEF 
DINERO sis uke aus lb. 0575 / 10 
Fine Furnace—FF 
TENG Seer ee egy: lb. 0625 / -105 
~~ errors lb. 065 / -105 
SNe nyse ere ae lb. ie / 16 
High Abrasion Furnace—HAF 
ee _, POUOOTUE EEE EC LL 1b. .074 / 01125 
gi Sy Cee wena lb. 75 f 119 
DS. a rsa lb. 075 / 5125 
WENO G4, BS. osc scwe ves lo. 074 / aig 
Medium Abrasion Furnace—MAF 
BRIBE IAS 5 si oo dieses lb 0575 / 10 
High Modulus Furnace—HMF 
Continex HMF. eS 05 / .09 
Kosmos 40/Dixie 40... ... lb. -05 / .09 
50/Dixie 50. vicee anes .055 / .095 
DE ccictsceweaeawae 1b. -05 / .075 
OS See ee Ib. 0525 / .095 
PIM sone scchonueave lb. .05 / .09 
| Sere ee ree lb 055 / .095 
Reinforcing Furnace—RF 
Kosmos 60/Dixie 60...... 1b. 074 / 1125 
Semi-Reinforcing Furnace—SRF 
CoGUNEk GRE. Ss) 6 nwee ae 1b. 035 / .075 
RA ee rere lb. .035 / 055 
2 errr petecae lb 0375 / 08 
Cl ee ee ener lb. 035 / .075 
Kosmos 20/Dixie 20....../b. .035 / .075 
NE ch as eng bas 45's Be 1b. .035 / .075 
Sterling NS, R, S.. ...+.60. lb. .035 / .075 
Very Fine Furnace—VFF 
RUPE Mis ioe'sis ois i6 seca lb. 075 / 125 
Fine Thermal—FT 
PG poe ac has oo 6 Re eee lb 05 
Medium Thermal—MT 
rs Siceabews neous lb. -0325 
TUNE bs e650 .5s 0.555 40 1b. 04 


Chemical Stabilizers 
Dutch Boy DS-207...... .1b. 


Dyphos. . ~ 0.9 30s 
Dythal...... oa 
Normasal.... wae 
Plumb-O-Sil A seo 
es lb, 

Dok lb. 
Tribase lb. 
E. lb. 
rn SAP ee lb. 
Aare lb. 
Vanstay 16,25... 060.008 lb. 
| SEIS re ere lb, 
Witco Lead Stearate #50 . ./b. 
Stabilizer #70....... ee} 


*Prices in general are f.o.b. works. 
grade or quantity variations. 


prevents listing of all known ingredients. 





Range indicates 
Space limitation 
Prices 


ome = guaranteed; contact suppliers for spot 


+For wale names, see Color—White, Zinc Oxide. 
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GENERAL RATES 


Allow nine words for keyed address. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
Effective July 1, 1947 
SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 


Light face type $1.25 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.60 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.40 per line (eight words) 


Address All Replies to New York Office at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 


Letter replies forwarded without charge, 
but no packages or samples. 














"SITUATIONS OPEN 


“SITUATIONS WANTED (Continued) 





REFINER ROOM FOREMAN. Rubber reclaiming. Must 
be willing worker and able to supervise department. Steady 
and excellent proposition for right party. To be con- 
sidered, state fully, age, marital status, experience, salary 
expected in first letter. Job located in Eastern Penna. 
Box 673, c/o INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


EXECUTIVE: 25 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN THE MECHANICAL 
rubber goods field with plants producing molded, extruded, laminated, cut, 
punched, etc., products. Background in technical, production, cost, pur- 
chasing, sales, industrial engineering and other phases. Medium or small 
plant preferred. Location immaterial. Address Box No. 676, care ot 
Inp1a RuspBerR Wor -p. 





RELIABLE CHEMIST, B.S., ASSISTANT TO CHIEF CHEMIST 
in pressure-sensitive adhesives, tapes, adhesives from rubber, from lacquer, 
from polymers, from resins. Vinylite coatings, quarterlining, laminating 
cements. Extensive and excellent practical experience Go anywhere. 
Address Box No. 683, care of InpIA RuBBER WorLp. 








RUBBER CHEMIST 


Established manufacturer desires college graduate, prefer- 
ably with 2-3 years’ experience, although not essential, 
to do evaluation work in dry and latex rubber compound- 
ing on rubber chemicals. Give details of experience, educa- 
tion, and salary requirements. 


SHARPLES CHEMICALS INC., [Sonne DPT. 


WYANDOTTE, MICH. 











WANTED: A TIME-STUDY MAN TO TAKE CHARGE OF TIME 
Study Department in a mechanical rubber goods plant. Applicant must have 
knowledge of Banbury and mill rooms, tubing department, molded goods 
department, etc. Give complete data regarding experience, positions held, 
and salary expected. Address Box No. 677, care of INDIA RUBBER WoRLp. 

WANTED—FOREMAN: WE CAN OFFER STEADY EMPLOY. 
ment, a good salary, and pleasant working conditions to a man experienced 
in plastic extrusion on electrical wires and cables. Experience with cot- 
ton and wire braiding operations is desirable. Central’ New Jersey loca- 
tion. Address Box No. 678, care of INpIA RuBBER WorLp. 











SPONGE RUBBER CHEMIST—REQUIRE MAN WITH EXPERI- 
ence and capability. Permanent position with sound, well-financed 
company. Salary commensurate with ability. Forward detailed 
résumé of experience and qualifications to Box No, 681, care of 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 





WEST COAST INDEPENDENT—ESTABLISHED OVER 25 YEARS 
Mechanical Design Engineer 
Five years plus experience design and development of special rubber equip- 
ment. Plant engineering experience desirable, but not essential. Salary 
open, 
Product Development Engineer 
Three years plus experience in mechanical rubber goods development. 
Compounding experience desirable, but not essential. Salary pen. 
Compounder—Chemist or Engineer 
Five years plus technical experience compounding and_ processing de- 
velopment synthetic and natural rubbers. Mechanical goods experience 
preferred. Salary open. Address) Box No. 684, care ot INDIA RUBBER 
Worvp. 





RUBBER COMPOUNDER—TECHNICAL SERVICE MAN: SMALL 
resin manufacturing company supplying the rubber and other industries 
desires personable individual, under 35 years, with at least B.S. in chem- 
istry. Must have thorough knowledge of rubber compounding and be able 
.o meet the trade occasionally. Technical knowledge of resins and solvents 
also desirable. Address Box No. 685, care of INpIA RupperR Wor ~p. 





CHEMIST—SEVERAL YEARS’ COMPOUNDING EXPERIENCE 

molded rubber goods necessary. New England location. Send complete 

count and salary desired. Address Box No. 690, care of InNpIA RUBBER 
ORLD. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
FORMER SUPERINTENDENT, GOOD EXPERIENCE IN FOOT- 
wear, cables, molded mechanicals, production and laboratory, wishes con- 
nection with eastern manufacturer as plant chemist or superintendent, 
preferably in molded mechanicals. Employed at present. Address Box 
No. 672, care of INp1A Ruspper Wor vp. 








CHEMIST-ENGINEER TECHNICAL SUPERINTENDENT WITH 
20 years’ experience in the manufacture of tires, mechanicals, floor tile, shoe 





materials, adhesives, wants technical or management position. Address 
Box No. 674, care of Inpta Rupper Wor vp. 
RUBBER CHEMIST -UNDVERSITY DEGREE—WITH BROAD 


compounding knowledge and successful administrative record seeks 
position in production or technical service with small or medium 
sized organization. Location immaterial. Address Box No. 675, care 
of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 





ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, TIME AND METHODS ENGI- 
neer with 17 years’ experience in rubber footwear and clothing, desires new 
position. Address Box No. 682, care of InpIA RuBBER Wor~p. 





December, 1950 





PRODUCTION ENGINEER—LATEX DIPPED GOODS. ELEVEN 
years’ experience, production planning and control. Also some experience 
with molded and extruded products. Age 32, college education. _Leader- 
ship and administrative ability. Salary secondary to future with pro- 
gressive company. Address Box No. 686, care of INDIA RuBBER WORLD. 

FACTORY OR GENERAL MANAGER—GRADUATE CHEMICAL 
engineer with 25 years’ compounding, technical, production, and gen- 
eral management experience in most types of mechanical rubber 
goods desires connection with progressive company. Address Box 
No. 691, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





TOP PRICES PAID FOR OFF-GRADE UNCURED NEOPRENE 
compounds; also rubber scrap compounds. Will buy lumpy rubber com- 
pounds and synthetic rubber compounds. Address Box No. 679, care ot 
Inpia RusBeR WORLD. 








WELL AND LONG ESTABLISHED COMPANY SEEKS EXCLU- 
sive source, located in East, for unvulcanized natural and synthetic sheet 
compounds. Also facilities for applying natural and synthetic compounds 
to metal mandrels of varying lengths. Large-volume sales assured. Finan 
cial aid or investment capital available if desired. Address Box No. 687, 
care of InpIA RuBBER WorLD. 





AN OLD-ESTABLISHED, PROGRESSIVE BRITISH FIRM MAK- 
ing footwear, proofings, and mechanical rubber goods would be glad 
to correspond with Canadian or U. S firms who may be interested 
in acquiring manufacturing, facilities close to the British and Euro- 
pean consumer markets. Address Box No. 688, care of INDIA RUB- 
BER WORLD. 


VINYL CHLORIDE COPOLYMER AVAILABLE. Address Box 








CONSULTANTS & ENGINEERS 








BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 
Consultation and Technical Service 
Paper, Textile and Wringer Rolls—Mechanicals 
Molded Specialties—Cut Rubber Thread 
401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, R. I. 











FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. | 

Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering and medical staff 

with completely equipped laboratories are prepared to render 
you Every Form of Chemical Service. 

Ask for Booklet No. 13, “The Chemical Consultant | 

and Your Business” | 

29 W. 15th St. New York 11, N. Y. | 








SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE 
Est, 1931 

A service to aid industry in producing longer-lasting and 

better-looking products. Quick predetermination of durability 

and permanency by actual exposure test in South Florida 

Write for full information. 


"“Tomorrow’s Products Tested Today” 





4201 N. W. Zth St Miami 34, Fla. | 








Where the Compounding and Engineering problems of the 
Manufacturers may be solved. 
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Colors 

Black 

Black Paste #25 
BK Iron Oxi des 
Covinylblaks 
Lar mpblack, con 


miack, comet. .... 1 








OE a eer lb. 
MB Btaned Blacks l 
Blue 
PRUNE 5s o5 as om cade wie 1b. 
Heveatex a. Meo eaSaR lb. 
i See 
SS a eee lb. 
Brown 
Brown Paste #5, #10 lb 
MNS... so ake sdoew ats 1b 
Tan. lb 
Metallic brown. ......... lb 
Mastics brown..........- 1b. 
Sienna, burnt. -saew shiney 
NM Ne is cannes ee Ib 
Umber, Durat, ...22:0:000s lb 
rr lb. 
Green 
ag ee lb 
IED? soe cdacarsesee lb 
UE OS i ene b 
ee ee lb. 
a ae lb. 
cE eee o02tB. 
SS eee lb 
Heveatex pastes.......... lb 
LS Ce ere lb. 
BODIE an cL chcesxacuseee lb 
Orange 
Lt 0) See lb. 
Orange Paste #13......... lb. 
CoS CC ree lb. 
TORE. 6520 Ka teen 1b 
Red 
Antimony trisulfide......./b. 
R. M. P. ong Free... .1b. 
ee re 
Cadmium me Tthopo pees 
Cadmolith Red......... lb. 
1 SS eee lb 
Ce ra lb 
Iron oxide, red........... lb 
ere lb. 
SD rs 5 aise oo ae aloe lb. 
Red Paste #17, I-2...... lb. 
Rab-Er-Red. .....ss0000s lb. 
ESS CC a ee eae 1b. 
ee rer 1b. 
White 
Antimony oxide.......... 1b. 
Burgess Iceberg.........+ ton 
Lithopone, titanated..... ./b. 
Cry amg _ SR Pe 1b. 
Titanium 
Rayox 
R-110 
Ti-Cal. 
Ti-Pure 
Titanox A- xy -LO,-MO.. 
Sere ns 
OEP oe ie lb. 
PS Eee lb. 


Zinc oxide, comml........./b. 
Azo ZZZ-11, -44, -55... .1b. 











66 : errr | 

35% leaded 1b. 

Eagle AAA, lead free lb. 

5% leaded : <b: 

35% leaded ce lb. 

50% leaded... lb. 

7] ; Ib. 

Ib. 

ib. 

lb. 

lb. 

1b 

Standard, 5% leaded Ib. 

Zinc sulfide, comml......../b. 

PRONE LS 606000008 1b. 

YeJdow 

Cadmium yellow lithopone /L. 

Cadmolith Yellow........ lb. 

[EE sooo nese seaeeven lb 

LOE oo ees lb 

Iron oxide, yellow........ lb. 

NS A ae ki bib beak Ib. 

LESS te eee eA 1b. 

eee 1b. 

CO ios vain owsewer lb. 
Dispersing Agents 

Parvac Nos 1,2... Ib. 

6 eee lb. 

SEO NODS ss icccanscccs lb. 

lb. 

al. 

cant, concentra re 1% ae gal. 

Lubrex.. eect lb. 
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~~~ 


_~n_ 


~~ RR 


No. 3X 
Rubber substitute, brown on 


| oo gaan Bihs 5 


Barytes, floated, white ... 


ring: Ai Mia, gs ng Hig tag 


PRIA ROR iw sc can-sewe=e ton 





#2 
Cevnons BA, CB, MS. 
Fl ‘ks: 


Ot et et PND ONS CO Sr 


WR SoH HOH wWolLinmin 


or 





SR ERR 


mivdivivivdivi 


os 


WwW Cal. limestone.......! 
Paxinosa..........- ee 


x CONIAISISIS7 
~—™“. 


-Out 
re Rubber Paints... 


aos GUS 


Rubber lacquer, clear.... 


sisson 


BD tet te pe eet et pet ett pt a pt kt 


a 


~s S ~ SN te | 


ag, yg 


552 
Acrysel GS, 15% solids.... 


AgeRite Dispersions 
Amberex Solutions 








400, dry lb. 
Black No. 25, dispersed. . - 


CT ae ae b 
£5 S| a errr sy lb 
RM ESD oi cha' ech hig 7-6 Ai ero 0 lb 
DC Antifoam A.......... lb. 
Dispersed Sulfur No. 2..../b. 
ethyl Thiurad. .........4 lb. 
Factice dispersions....... lb. 
Eo 5a are lb. 
ne eae. lb. 
LL Se ee lb. 
BABCHORE oi ts:cus iss cos 0-3 9 lb 
Micronex, colloidal. ...... lb. 
es. eee lb. 
Pliolite Latex 150, 190 lb. 
pines one w od 6 ae lb. 

Pm ni 117-SS. Lb. 
9 of PTE IO Lee TI lb. 
ale ete aR isa esa wine lb. 

R: 2 (a “| Re ere lb 


Resin Emulsion #226 ... eb. 
—_ 





Tergi*ol wetting agents.. lb. 
Thiocarbanilide (A-1)..... lb. 
Zine oxide, dispersed ..... lb. 


Mold Lubricants 

ao 4 -< MOLE SP EET 
Be Se eee 
MDL ¢ a ate 
Ee Seer ie 

Carbowax compounds 

ew Concentrate...... 





DC Mold Release Fluid. 
— Nos. 35, 35A, 


DC ? RE ee ee re lb. 
Glycerized Liquid Lubricant, 
concentrated......... gal. 
Coll Sa lb. 
LOE oa lb. 
DEORE WEE... 060605000 lb. 
RE NI Sig 5 3015-0 056 lh. 
Polyethylene Glycols ..... lb. 
Sodium stearate.......... ib. 
ee eer res lb. 
a a gal 
Odorants 
ADS ea re lb. 
Se err lb. 
Ng | eee lb. 
EERE SEES for eeaeane: - 
EO pcisnieninwkeus ssa eue lb. 
ol eae ib. 
oy -5424, -53481..... - 
“5386 aeig aise oib ole wa ee lb. 
NNER oo sice 5 iso is cis 3.0 re lb. 
Resodor Nos. 1, 5........ 1b. 
3 eee Ib. 
BOAO 0:0) a5 + sss cscwss lb. 
NOS ce iab ton nseeuss lb 
pre tig and Softeners 
Me ce... & OFS Se aaa 1b. 
Aro Cane 71080 ee eere.: © 
Bardol. : mF 
SG lb. 
Bion oe Sates lb. 
Bondogen. : lb. 
BRC 20. - lb. 
BRS aos ete : ~ Os 
1 es lb 
BR. HH. No: 2. . lb 
SS 4s 5. See lb 
B. R. T. No. 7 lb 
> lb 
Bunarax resins........... lb. 
Bunnatol G.S...... 0066. 1b. 





GCOBEGRUINS 56 5.66 os oc cse lb. 
ne 2) era lb. 
_ epee nT Ib. 
oe Per ees: lb. 
(CLT? a are 1b. 
Dipolymer Oil.......... gal. 


Dispersing Oil No. 10. . = b. 
Duraplex C-50 LV, 100%... 
SPUR wos nics -ee since 


INDIA RUBBER 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


SPECIAL: 1 THROPP 10 x 24 MILL, COMPLETE WITH MOTOR 
and drive. 2 Ball & Jewell Rotary Cutters #£1% with 30 ae P. motor. 
1 Banbury Mixer. 2-37” x 37” 10-opening Hydri aulic Presses, 30” rams. 
Also Tubers, Vulcanizers, Calenders, etc. Send us your inquiries. CON- 
SOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC., 13-16 Park Row, New York 7, 
N.Y. Phone: BArclay 7-0600. 


FOR SALE: BANBURY MIXERS, MILLS, CALENDERS, LABO- 
ratory Mill and Banbury Unit, Extruders, Tubers, Hydraulic Presses. 
send for detailed bulletin. EAGLE INDUSTRIES, Ine., 110 Wash- 
ington Street, New York 6, N. Y. Digby 4-8364-5-6, 


POR SALE: BALL hm hag Ol ee Fg #2, #2%. DOUBLE- 
rm. jacketed mixers 25 to 250 gal. Stokes Rotary 16 — pellet 
presses. PERRY EQU IPMENT CORP., 1524 W. Thompson Street, 
Phila. 21, Pa. 


FOR SALE: FARREL 18” x 45”, 16” x 48” & 15” x 36”, 2-ROLL 
Rubber Mills, also new Lab. 6” x 12” Mixing Mills & C alenders . & other 
sizes up to 84”. Rubber Calenders. Extruders 2” to 6”. Impregnating 
Units Lab. size & up. Ball & Jewell Rotary Cutters. Sargent 3-apron 


conveyer, 6-fan Rubber Drier. Baker Perkins 200-gal. & 100-gal. heavy- 
duty double-arm jack. Mixers, also 9-gal. & Lab. size. Large stock Hy- 
draulic Presses from 12” x 12” to 42” x 48” platens from 50 to 1500 


tons. Stokes Automatic Molding Presses. Hydraulic Pumps & Accumula 
tors. Injection Molding Machines 1 to 16 oz. Stokes & Colton  single- 
punch & rotary preform Tablet Machines, %2” to 2%” Raakury Mixers 
x00 & up. Grinders & Crushers, ete. SEND FOR SPECIAL BULLE- 
TIN. WE BUY YOUR SURPLUS MACHINERY. STEIN EOUIP- 
MENT COMP ANY, 90 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 6, NEW YORK. 


BANBURY BODIES, “INTERSTATE REBUILT,” NO. 11 SPRAY, 
No. 9 spray, No. 3A spr: ay, all compiete with door and cylinder. Avail- 
able for quick interchange. Write or wire INTERSTATE WELDING 


SERVI ICE, Metropolitan Builcing, Akron, Ohio. 


BANBURY PARTS, SURPLUS INVENTORY. ROTORS, END 
frames, end plates, rotor collars, door tops, and other parts for Banbury’s 
Nos. 3, 3A, 9, and Every part rebuilt to A-1 condition. Quick ship- 
ment. | INTERST ATE WELDING SERVICE, Metropolitan Building, 
Akron, Ohio. 














MOLDS 


WE SPECIALIZE IN MOLDS FOR 


Heels, Soles, Slabs, Mats, Tiling 
and Mechanical Goods 


MANUFACTURED FROM SELECTED HIGH 
GRADE STEEL BY TRAINED CRAFTSMEN, 
INSURING ACCURACY AND FINISH TO 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS. PROMPT SERVICE. 


LEVI C. WADE CO. 


79 BENNETT ST. LYNN, MASS. 











For Your 


RUBBER MACHINERY 


Buys of the month..... 
MILLS VULCANIZERS 





20” x 60” 1-84” dia. x 15’ long, with quick 
16” x 45” opening doors, 100 Ib. p.s.i. 
14” x 28” complete. 
Bx 24" Also new all-steel Vulcanizers— 
6" x 12” any dia. and length. 
4’ x24’ 
PRESSES _ 
20" x 20" 
llega BANBURY MIXERS 
SEVA, 4200; 363, 9 
rams (new) 
sail EXTRUDERS 
CALENDERS 1”, 240", 3%", 44", 6" 
28” x 78” 
24” x 66” 1—32” x 100” Roll Grinder 
18” x 48” 1—Scott Tester 
Oe 624" 1—Cameren Slitter 62” 





In addition to tine above we have available any and all machinery 
necessary for the pro-essing of rubber 


AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO. 


Phone WAlbridge 1183-4 


P. O. Box 88 Akron, O. 














Efficient 


conned NEW 


Mills - Spreaders - Churns 
Mixers - Hydraulic Presses 
Calenders 
.. GUARANTEED... 


Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plastics 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY 


41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 








Trenton, N. J., Akron, Ohio, 


NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY 


Since 1891 


L. ALBERT & SON 
Chicago, Ill., 





Los Angeles, Calif. 








MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS 


NEW ADDRESS: 183-189 ORATON ST. 








GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE a FROM STOCK 





UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
CABLE “URME 


HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


NEWARK 4, N. J. 
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Flexol Plasticizer 3GH. .. ./6. 
Galex W-100 Baer | 
_ | eee b. 
Gilsowax B lb, 
Heavy Resin Oil........./b. 
Hercolyn . ib. 
SS See eee ae gal. 
Mon plex DBS. = 80s 
| eee b. 
DOS. Sh Se er paneer an 1b. 
Pan ey: lb. 

Morflex 100. Hes . lb. 

eS Oe ee ib. 

oS A ere. b 

Neville LX-685 revs 
“Sere | 

Re ae lt 

Se 

No. 1-D heavy oil..... 

error. 

Panafiex BN-1.... 

Para Flux, regular. ..... gal. 
NOUODIG... cou. sccoss gal, 
SN 6 chick sich enate gal, 

a he See lb. 

go eee 1b. 

Paradene Resins........./b. 

Paraplex AL-111. me 
LE 3 Ga erert = lb. 

Serene 1b. 
2 OPS lb 
Mitte scae acess wene lb. 

Peptizene #2..... as 

|. | Se lb. 

Picep Resins..........5... 1b. 
480 a Series..... lb. 
S.0.S cones . gal, 

nde hee RD ee oe lb. 

Piccolastic Resins......../b. 

Piccolyte Resins.......... 1b. 


Piccoumaron Resins. .... ./b. 
A ee eS 








eae lb. 
DN en shah ek 4 gal. 
OEP Or gal. 
Pigmentaroil.......... gal. 
PARBDOOGET SS. .o00cccs0see lb. 
Plasticiver 35... .....0:0. ld. 
_, AR re ae lb. 
BE cacabs ae anesucon eee 
TUM dein lesan eeuchake 1b. 
etch enna ke ecee lb. 
) a nerae 1b. 
BOOD. 6 cawhnsaeweneseee Ib. 
caus kan eessuneeaee lb. 
Mitin ss ahakaossakoecen lb. 
lO 1b. 
PEON 5 os 54s an nen cues 
Polymel 6 lb. 
7 lb. 
C-128 cele 
D, H-2 wee | 
(i lb. 
PT67 Light Pine Oil..... gal. 
101 Pine Tar Oil.......10. 
400 Light Pine a lb. 
600 Med. Pine Tar...../b. 
R-19, R-21 Resins........ 1b. 
Reogen mh cin Ganee soba’ lb. 
Resin Ms i vcnkk keke 1b. 
ra lb. 
a. oheeEa bebe eanbee lb. 
MPLGCt scene ccuhabmne te 1b. 
Rosin _ Sunny South. .gal. 
BENG. Bs oas5eeeeeen ee lb. 
a Bi lesecessssetante 1b. 
Sach eie eae ee 1b. 
RSN. 7 Sa gal, 
cc Re eres 1b. 
oe er i 
Santicizer B-16........... l 
Dias heaschosenbeceh lb 
a area 
No. 140 
Seedine. phen 
Softener #20. 
SS Se 
Staflex IXA i 
Staybelite Resin.......... lb. 
Stearex Beads 
See 
So er 
US” eee: 
MEcchecosanessesasee 
Targum S...... 
Tysonite....... 
X-1 Resinous Oil......... 
XX-100 Resin. 
Reclaiming Oils 
Bardol lb. 
639 lb. 
B lb. 
Bs Bes Bh. NOD. 5 oc cian ces lb. 
Se ae lb. 
3S | ee lb. 
tS eee lb. 
Dipoly mer CC eee gal, 
Dispersing Oil No. 10..... lb. 
eavy Resin Oil. .. lb, 
i <Q as gal 
-572 -Ral 





~~ SS ~~ SS ~~ SS 


iy lg, Mig gg Mig Mag, Mh, Mg, Tig, My Mt, My, 
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NGL EEES4c:5 bce oueceuee 1b. $0.025 $0.035 
__ ORR See erpraees gal, .28 / -295 
Pacee 6-10... oss 0c és cnn cls 25 / 30 
SSS eee gal. .33 .38 
in. Se ee gal. 20 25 
Ch a ae re gal. 27 / 32 
| errs gal. 23 .28 
SEP ree gal 4 | 26 
CC: DER ee arr, gal. 246 -296 
PT 101 Pine Tar Oil...... “to, 035 045 
150 Pine Solvent . gal 44 00 
RR-10 : aes 35 
Solvenol. ores .06 58 
SS Cer ee 1b. 015 .0225 
Wilcor Nos. 111, 151..... gail, 26 30 
X-1 Resinous Oil........ lb. 0175 -/ -0325 
O60 Solvent ........000: gal. 24 / 38 
Reinforcers, Other Than Carbon Black 
Asnnres 11-190....5 25000005 lb. .04 / .055 
of eee. | 015 / 016 
BO. ccs seacudes nese eeee 1b. 0115 / .02 
521 " ssp ris 019 02 
Bunarex resins. .......... lb .055 115 
Go Sy ee ton 60.00 80.00 
ROMEDS ERPs sc o-csccew swe eee l .80 .83 
Carbonex 1b. 0325 / .0375 
SPR ass 1b. 0375 / .0425 
DEOL a abea seach eneene lb. 036 8 / .0385 
esa Sesensenacuaiae lb. 0425 / 0475 
s eres lb. 041 / 046 
ys 
Alesis lum PUAKO ss .c:0c6 ton 16.50 / 22.50 
Osean nt osasenee ton 21.00 
eine. Eran : ton 40.00 
Burgess Iceberg. oeenee ton 50.00 
Pigment’No. 20..... tom 35.00 
Si eee ton 37.00 
gol rr ton 45.00 
ORBIID sone sce coe ses ton 30.00 
[OW saree eacencee se ton 14.00 / 33.00 
| NP errr reer ton 14.00 
Hydratex R. ton 30.00 
LG. B. Se isaw se ekbny S00 
Paragon (R) ee ree ton 13.50 / 31.50 
Pigment No. 33....... ton 30.00 
Serr ton 14.00 / 32.00 
Mateo No; Loic. ssc ins ton 14.00 / 30.00 
NOs cuewesanvwws ton 13.50 / 30.00 
RRRTBOTID xi ts ica sehen lb. Ai7S = / 1225 
CE BOs si Gpan sense lb. .0525 
BIRR  hakcdukawinds cee Ib. 065 8 / 1175 
een ha paisa wales senate lb. 0975 / 1275 
SOEIN ohh bar aenes oe Ib. -08 
Good-Rite Resin 50....... lb. .36 / 38 
Haas Ga. sssckberaxsnnak lb. an / 125 
MAORISONIDS 5 5c cs vos wy eatOs 225 | 1275 
SOOT Se eee ree lb. 39 50 
Magnesia, Calcined, Carey ty 
SY Pee eee eee b. 31 
Light, WG NOA ss owkance ib 175 
Rubber grade ......... lb. 29 j 31 
Marbon resins...........1b. 38 / 45 
OSS (rere ton 27.50 
Multiflex MM.......... ton 105.00 
Pere ers. ton 125.00 
Neville R Resins......... lb. .10 / «155 
PRMATOE TOBINB, oo oo.0s 0.00 4 .04 / 13 
Para Resins 2457, 2718 .../0. .04 / -045 
ge SS eee ns 2 7 17 
Piccolyte Resins.......... lb. «155 / 215 
Piccoumaron Resins...... lb. 055 / 21 
PAOCOURER 5:50 sc uie sss es 00 lb. 0135 / 19 
Pliolite, S-3, -6, -6B....... lb. 38 / 45 
NR Milled Resin + 50. .lb. 84 yi 91 
S-6 Masterbatches...... lb. = / 58 
So <r lb. 
PUPRCAL U .; os co ‘ ton 120. oo / 135.00 
LE 1b. .02 / .0285 
ee ry oes / .0375 
Rubber Resin LM-4...... / 035 
SP OLYMETE . 000.0000 0:6 ce 
ES ae eee / 140.00 
iiss 5. / 145.00 
Ww itcarb | PRR rere: r / 120.00 
R-12 B / 66.00 
Zine oxide, commercialt.. . . 16 7 1925 
Retarders 
Cumar RH 5 -105 
Delac J ‘ 55 / .60 
JS Aaa A 36 
Good-Rite Vultrol ; 55 / .57 
wi a To ee lb. -1075 
Retarder ASA. 1b. 55 
3 rr ee, lb. 34 / 36 
WiiGstasch bese stnusere lb. 43 
Le eee rr Pee lb. 51 / 54 
| DSSS ee ea lb. 1.25 
Thiomex..... lb. 1.25 
DEA sea ix SGe5Gure oe 1b. .50 / 55 
Solvents 
5 5k kccadened cen 55 / .60 
(1 D OGRE a rr ee 30 é 38 
Dichloro Pentanes -04 / -055 
— = ) 36 / 39 
GVL. ewaiain'e 1.00 
Nevsol... -185 20 
Panasol High -Solvency 
OO eae eae 19 / 28 
Penetrell.... scales GE 36 / 39 
Picco Hi-Solv Solvents... gal. 15 27 
gid YC 18 CR 6 eee gal. Hf | f Pr J 
PT 150 Pine Solvent.....gal. 44 / 55 
Skellysolve-E ; .153 
Serer < 133 
- -V. ; -109 
SaaS eke ei es mei oe gal, .099 


is sa tate ovesece mis Bee gal. 


T ollac $0.195 / 
2-50- w Hi-Flash Solvent gal. BY f 


Synthetic Resins 

















Geon Latices (dry wt.)....b. 465 f -60 
Paste Resins........... lb 34 F .60 
res Sey lb .365 J 85 
ot lac: Pe een eee lb 43 / 08 
Poly vinol resins........1b. 34 / 08 

Marvinol VR-10, -20....../0. 36 / -o2 

Synthetic Rubbers and Latices 

—— 30-N-4, 50-N-4.1b. AT5 DAS 

N-1.. lb 61 
N-3 sale Bb 

Latex (dry wt.) 
101-A, -AX, -E lb. 32 41 
|| | PMUSRSES Paar ne Seer lb 4125 / eo 
235-A, -B lb 50 60 
RSA OBB cote a cas) siaved hb,  .4250—Of 525 

Hycar OR- 16, -15EP..... 1b. 02 BY; 
OR-25,-25 EP..... " Lab: 45 46 
OR-25 NS lb, AT AB 
OS-10 .50 / 51 

Hycar Latex (dry wt.) : 
1501, 1531, 1551.......- lb. 49 / 54 
1502, 1552, 1562........0% lb. 42 / 47 
Ss TREE ORC ter lb. 435 / 485 

Neoprene Latex (dry wt.) 
Type 571, 842 842-A.../b. / 43 

“lb. / 44 
lb. / 46 
i / 47 
/ .53 
/ -68 
/ 78 
/ 38 
y .40 

Paracril 18-80..........-- lb. / 45 
athe 26NS90. yA / 46 
35NS90 wegen gg ees le 7 53 

Paracril Latex e 
(5 4 : . ieee b. 38 / 42 

Paraplex CS | ee ib, 1.00 i 

PN ccicaedscebacdeves ib, 2.35 J 4.05 

Tackifiers 

Bunarex resins 4 0625 / 01125 

Contogums. ...... lb. 0875 7 tl 

Galex W-100...... « 6tDe 135 / 01725 
WHhOOD .ccccccsccscves 5 1325 = / oAt 

LESS Ue eae reer: 2 1122 -1347 

Solemn Ce ee gal. 285 / 1.00 
en as sanss saws aa gal, 1.12 i Bei 

ERG. 435s a eewsswnenee lb. 10 / ll 

NGVINGENE ... 6:06 0008000 1b. AZ6S  / 155 

PICCO=10, =2B sic concn csvscs 1b. 5 ae 4 175 

Piccolastic — Seewh Ib. 26 86 315 

Piccolyte Resins. . es awlDs 1550 / 215 

Piccoumaron resins.......1b. 055 / 217 

Staybelite Resin......... lb. .06 / .065 

Synthetic 100.......2.200 Ib. 41 

OO RS or 1b. 22 

WABtANEK.. «00.2.0 Melewiuiess lb. 2 

Vulcanizing Agents 

Dibenzo G-M-F.......... lb. 2.50 
Pettiy) TUads. «3s 00%:00<: lb. 1.00 

CE Serr ib. 2.50 - 

Litharge, commercial..... lb. 1875 / -1985 
Eagle, sublimed........ 1b. 1975 / 1985 
National Lead......... 1b. 1975 = / .1985 

— calcined ...... lb. -29 / 31 
LO SS Rr ee Ib. 28 
K&M —- Grade. .lb. 310 
Light No. 101 ......... " 175 

Methyl Selenac Lass basese lb. 1.60 
SAGAR ve ob ain eitrnidis' a 0-008 lb. 1.10 7 

Red etl commercial. .../b. 1975 / 02125 
Eagle, National Lead. . .1b. .2075 a 

Sulfur flour, comml. 100 ibs. 1.70 / 2.50 
UES 1% Bee 036 / 041 
RC hea saGkaxs heen 1b. wane / 053 
RUMOR yak os Oslo cars lb. P 
Insoluble 60.......-0:2: lb. AB / 135 
Rubbermakers..... 100/bs. 1.75 / 2.45 
Spider Brand......... Ib. 023 / 044 
UR NOT o 544 <.64:0504.0050 Ib. 0175 / .0285 

MDE. aos 405 cae es son ee lb. 2.00 

VORGEE 0.0 cece secncsess lb. 2.00 z 

V ultac Oe Eh ee es lb. 38 / 45 

SS aor rrr rer. lb. -42 / 49 

WwW bite — BULICRER sis :v'e 5.00.0 Ib. 1625 / 2225 

Danbcnssaw! ssanne lb .2025 / 2225 
Nationai CT ares lb 1625 / 1725 





Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch, United 
States Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., recently compiled the following trade lists, 
of which mimeographed copies may be obtained 
by American firms from this Branch and from 
Department of Commerce field offices at $1 a list 


for each country. 

Rubber Goods Manufacturers—Argentina; 
Ecuador: Greece; India; Mexico; Netherle ands; 
Spain; Switzerland. 


Rubber-Stamp & Stencil (Mimeograph) Manu- 


facturers-—Denmark 
Tire Retreaders, 
Colombia. 


Recappe rs & Repairmen 


wwoia RUBBER WORLD 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Continued) 


16” x 40” FARREL FOUNDRY 


“& MACHINE 2-ROLL MILL, WITH 
flexible coupling and stainless steel scrapers Excellent condition. #3 
John Royle Rubber Extruder, 44%” dia. screw, complete with gear re- 
ducer. We are interested in your “surplus equipment. What have you to 


fer ier eg BROTHERS, 


Phi me: 2-3505-6 


-11 Mary St., Hamilten, Ont., Canada. 


“MACHINERY AND bandanas WANTED 


Mid ANTED: U 7 HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
ens prefe Please send 


Re 'BBER PRODU CTS GO, 


THOSE WITH STEAM 
description and price. 


Warwick, New York. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE: MOLDS FOR BICYCLE AND VELO- 
cipede handlebar grips. Send full information to Box No. 680, care 
of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


The “Classified Ad ‘Chee of INDIA ‘RUBBER 
WORLD bring Prompt results at low cost. 








‘SOFT RUBBER SPECIALTIES 


Molded, Lathe-Cut, and Extruded 
MARTIN RUBBER COMPANY 


Long Branch, New Jersey 
Telephones: Long Branch 6-1221-1222 





MECHANICAL 














GRANULATED CORK 


SOUTHLAND CORK COMPANY 
P. 0. BOX 868 


NORFOLK, VA. 


WANTED 

Financially responsible organization 
will purchase complete sponge and 
mechanical rubber goods plant with 
presses, calenders, mills and ex- 
truders. Will consider all offers. 
Please give complete details first 
letter. 

Address Box 555, 

c/o INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


RUBBER GOODS 


e@ ORESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS 
DRESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 
BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 
BABY BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS 
SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 
RUBBERIZED SHEETING DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC. 
RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 


SREOORLYN, HY. U.S. 








SINCE 1880 




















RAND RUBBER CO. 








WANTED — Large engineering firm wishes to acquire 
several complete Rubber Plants through purchase of (1) 
capital stock, (2) assets, (3) machinery and equipment, 
whole or in part. Personnel retained where possible, 
strictest confidence. Box 1220, 1474 Broadway, New 


York 18, N. Y. 











INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 


BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED. AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS Co. ae 











BOUGHT — SOLD 


Glycols — Cellosolves — Ethanolamines 
Titaniums — Lithopone — Zinc Oxide 
Bichromates — Dyes — Colors, etc. 


Soda Ash — Caustic Soda 
CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 


| 80 Beaver St., New York 5 HAnover 2-6970 


AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 


STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 


Representatives 
Akron New York 


San Francisco 














CUSTOM MIXING 


We do milling and compounding of all types — blacks or 
colors — Master Batches — 
All mixing done under careful supervision and laboratory 


control. 
PEQUANOC RUBBER CO. 








Phone: Butler 9-0400 BUTLER, NEW JERSEY 





HOWE MACHINERY €O.. 
30 GREGORY AVENUE 
Designers and Builders of 


“V" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 


INC, 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


Cord Latexing, Expanding Mandrels, Automatic Cutting 
Skiving, Flipping and Roll Drive Wrapping Machines. 
ENGIMEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


loriim tae aii & 








$5.00 POSTPAID IN U. S. A. 





386 FOURTH AVE. 


HAVE YOU ORDERED YOUR COPY OF THE 1947 SECOND EDITION 
COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS FOR RUBBER? 


A MUST FOR EVERY COMPOUNDER TODAY. 
$6.00 ELSEWHERE — ADD 2% SALES TAX INN. Y. CITY 


India RUBBER WORLD 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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United States Imports, Exports, and Reexports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


antity 





Imports for Consumption of Crude and 


Manufactured Rubber 

UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs. 

151; 009 ,69 
9 


tS 











103, 935 
5,863, 436 
734,392 
6,129,344 
177,177,691 
ut 
n 4,196 
no 3,076 
n 4,178 
no 74 
’ 4,008 
es pr 13,240 
E ? 7,495 
n 26,040 
r 35,5382 
, 44,392 
175 
i 12,304 
358 
430 
soles t 1,146 
Bands 360 
Synthetic 
Other soft 
TOTALS 
GRAND TOTALS, 
AL1 RUBBER IMPORTS 
Reexports of Foreign Merchandise 
NMANUFACTURED, Lbs. 
Crude rubt 2,251,884 
Scrap rubber 211,200 
TOTALS 2 463,084 
M ANUFACTURED 
eltv 
339 
66 
30,000 





TOTALS 
GRAND TOTALS 


ALL RUBBER REEXPORTS 
Exports of Domestic Merchandise 


UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs 





261,662 








873 
r ers: GR-S 168,005 
978,569 
258,037 
1,000 
1,100 
itviene 3,100 
7 
] 1 rubber 1,7§ 11,252 
ip rubber 4,420,016 
TOTALS 7,888, 239 
MANUFACTURED 
Rubber cement u 78,539 
Rubberized fabric: aut 
clot! sq. vds. 3.668 
Piece g ST 1 
shee yd i 59,560 
Rubber twe 
Boots ’ 6,452 
Shoes y 2,674 
Rubber-soled c S 
shoes pr 20,950 
Rubber soles loz. pr 20,483 
Heels 3. PY 47,348 
lay a + p 
sheets ? 252,76 
G] es 
te ) 9 6S0 


$3 36,092,742 


102,985 
200,912 
41,790 
1,011,272 
44,310 
185,113 


$41,942,679 





I7Q 


$914,27 
15,120 


$929,399 


$385 


4,011 


10,221 
310 


12,600 


1,182 


$28,709 


$958,108 


$98,990 
2,190 
44,062 
347,945 
116,969 
200 
2,950 
1,127 
2,395 
160,039 
191,325 





$968,192 


$142,646 
3,366 


34,828 


50,498 


36,162 











August, 1950 
a ‘ \ 
Quantity Value 

Drug sundries: hot water 
bottles and fountain 
syringes no 8,581 6,294 
Other : 176,056 
Rubber and rubberized 

lothin 100,547 
25,657 
; 42,805 
16,702 10,557 
8,44 27,581 
144,603 79, $23 
4,783 4.989 
6,056 
43,887 1,684,895 
30,657 397,736 
63,607 
i 174,726 
8 $59,913 
“ 745 11,290 
Mot ircycle no. 354 2,710 
} ni 3,192 41,496 
no 13,947 32,662 
no 18,569 74,675 
ne 259 2,446 
no 7,231 20,199 
no 1,184 31,621 
lbs. 127,693 38,770 
lbs. 207,138 159,527 





August, 1950 
Quantity Value 
Rubber and friction : 
tape ae lbs. 33,035 22,227 
Belting: auto a 
and home. lbs 71,202 
Transmission: 
MW IDOLES 6 oi05 5 <re:0 lbs. 98,192 
Flat belts lbs. 31,241 
Other.. lbs. 23,042 
Conveyer and 
levitator lbs 86,393 
Other.. : bs. 48 
Hose and tu ibing Ibs. 102,738 
Rubber packing , 008. 140,165 


Mats, flooring, tiling /bs. ‘ 
Thread, bare....... lbs. 6,992 
Textile covered . ./bs. 13,912 

Gutta percha manu- 

factures lhs. 700 
Latex and other cor npound- 

ed rubber for further 

manufacture lbs. 775,764 
Other natural and synthe- 


tic rubber manufactures 


TOTALS 


GRAND TOTALS, 
ALL RUBBER Exports 





Source: Bureau of Censu 


ment of Commerce, 





Wa 





United States Rubber Statistics — August, 1950 


All Figures in Long 


New Supply 
A. 


Tons, Dry Weight) 





35,670 
967 
215,131 


298,087 





$6,505,263 


s, United States Depart - 


shington, D. 


Distribution 





































































Imports Total Consumption Exports 
otal 67,720 67,720 59,382 1,005 
5,253 5,253 4,915 0 
tex, total 72,973 72,973 64,297 1,005 
tal 2,618 46,568 50,379 627 63,654 
2,072 35,699 39,025 75 17,871 
546 5,447 6,054 0 
0 4,246 4,031 437 
0 1,176 1,269 115 
and latex, and syn- 
hetic ru ber, te ta 75,591 119,541 114,676 1,632 150,800 
Reel: aimed rubber, total 328 27,640 26,151 800 31,793 
GRAND TOTALS 75,919 147,181 140,827 2,432 182,593 
*Government plant productior 
+Private plant product : ' 
Source: Rubber Di , United States Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
Estimated Automotive Pneumatic Casings and Tube Shipments, 
Production, Inventory, September, August, 1950; First Nine Months, 
% of First First 
Change from Nine Nine 
September, Preceding August, Months, Months, 
1950 Month 1950 1950 1949 
t 3,415,067 3,646,552 27 ,640,; 551 21,931,140 
3,911,661 37 368 230 28,387,962 
sei 48,481 56,406 "433. 941 353,862 
TOTAL : 6,975,209 9,040,326 64,807,722 
} c 6,620,742 6,994,685 59.345,060 
Inv end « ynth 3,497 333 3,835,638 3,497,333 
Truck and Bus Casing 
ment 398,857 446,054 3,469,754 
788,194 1,062,093 7,204,165 5 ) 
64,054 61,083 558,311 726,906 
1,251,105 20.27 1,569,230 11,232,230 8,570,289 
1,194,871 + 1.41 1,178,244 10,420,621 8,444,810 
nt} 925,699 4.14 965,643 925,699 1,796,705 
Casipr 
ient 4,092,606 31,110,305 
6,399,461 43, 937, 395 
117,489 255 
22.46 10,609,556 
4.37 8,172,929 $ f ‘ 
nonth 7.88 4,801,281 its 423,032 8 8'930,077 
Passenger and Truck and Bus Tubes 
ent 3,807,464 1,094,683 31, 101, 448 24,662,995 
3,681,537 5,048,400 32 4¢ 24,666,082 
66,891 65,594 5 3: 697,171 
7,555,892 17.95 9,208,677 64, 290. 027 50,026,251 
I 7,073,600 2.35 7,243,695 59,800,909 49,387, 4 
Inv nt} 6,129,401 7.40 6,619,472 “6.129/401 8,874,877 
Note: ¢ this report include adjustments made in prior n t] 
‘ re As Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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22,227 
81,034 
aso f INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
33,708 
22,424 
88,525 
370 
46,961 
25,551 i mig. 8 - A . P 
00315 - This index 1s maintained for the convenience of 
10,405 our readers. It is not a part of the advertisers’ 
35,670 Ff contract and INpIA RuBBER WoRLD assumes no 
967 responsibility to advertisers for its correctness. 
15,131 
98,087 : 
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37,071 & 
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Alco Oil & Chemical Corp. 296 Organic Chemicals Dept., Simplex Cloth Cutting Ma 
Aluminum Flake Co. ..... 370 Aromatics Section . os 
American Cyanamid Co., Rubber Chemicals Div. L 
Calco Chemical Div. .. 357 nside Front Cover 
Pir ite Resinous Chemi- 7 
(| te Gy + = -E Littlejohn & Co., Ine. 
ae American Zine Sales Co. .. 282 59 
En Ames B. C., Co 366 Eagle-Picher Co., Th 3 es 
: a 5 <5 eye K , is BO iw ns -366 = 
Stocks Emery Industries, Inc. M . 
82,934 E Le aoe 351 7 
4,212 Erie "Engine & Mfg. Co. .. 297 ‘ . hern ‘lays, inc. = ; 
87/146 Erie Foundry Co. ........ f Magnolia Metal ee ; Southern Naval Stores Divi 
B ° Marbon Corp. ....... sens 2 7 her 
63,654 » Marine Magnesium Prod 5 
We TR asceecakeas 
47,871 r =e Martin Rubber Co. ...... 383 
7,974 ~— Rubber & Trading a ~_- he engineering & McNeil Machine & Engi 7 
5/231 Se ee arcs acmine Co, The ...5.. neering Co., The ...... 304 
oe Badin : once Ww orks, 287 Farrel-Birmingham Co., Monsanto Chemical Co. .. 355 56 
Barr Rubber Products Co., > asi NUN eae eee 279 Morris, T. W., Trimming __ 
50,800 ate ache 383 I erry Machine Co. (Wills Machines ........ ws 275 g 
31,793 Barrett Division, The (Al Rubber Trimming — Divi- meemamein, 84.5 & Co, Ine., 347 
82,593 lied Chemical & Dye _, sion ) ttt eee teeta ee eeee = 
Corp.) , 7 373 Flexo Supply KG. EOS s.5'.4 S08 
Ree nate Ne 38] French Oil Mill Machinery N 
é Ys “a Is sseees oe a The 
Beacon: C0,, TRE. os... s00. oo a a 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. ...... 307 . : 
Berlow and Schlosser Co. ad N ee ig 
—— 370. 379 ; ; ational Lead Co 
Binney & Smith Co gi Gammeter, W. F., Co., The 372 National Rubber Mac 
. Insert 337, 338 General Atlas Carbon Co., Co. ..... tee 7 5 
Black Rock Mfg. Co. 288 The essere ptteeeee 363 —— Sherardicing & 
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ine ; ; , iano _ (Chemical Dept.) ...... Ni ational- Sti = ard Co. .... 295 
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Front Cover, 306 Phillips Chemical Co Exch 8 
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Curran & Barry ...ccccess 377 Interstate W elding Service 266 (Latex Division) pista” eee Wyandotte Chemicals Cor 
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Lal de weg 


The Plus quality 


TEXAS 


CHANNEL BLACKS 


A cowpony has the plus quality when he has the ability to 
“think for himself” and anticipate his rider’s commands. 


The plus qualities enjoyed by users of Sid Richardson Carbon 
Company TEXAS “‘E” and TEXAS “’M” Channel Blacks that 
make them completely dependable are the assurances of con- 


tinuing supply and constant uniformity. 


Continuing supply and uniformity are assured because these 
blacks are produced at a single source—the world’s largest 
Channel Black plant owned and operated by the Sid Richard- 
son Carbon Company, which has an abundance of adjacent 


natural resources. 


Let us guarantee you a continuing supply of these plus quality 


channel blacks! 


Sid Richards on 


C A R BON C 
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FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING 
AKRON 6, OHIO 


imDiA RUBBER WORLD 




















From the 
A. Sehulman family 
to yours... 


= 


ny( f istma and a happy new year! 
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PLANT: 790 E. TAL 
W YORK CITY @ BO 
e: St LOUIS, ILL. HUNT! 


MAIN OFFICE AND 


LMADGE AVE. AKRON 9. OHIO 
AKRON, OHIO @ NE 


STON, MASS. e JERSEY CITY,N J 
NGTON PARK, CALIF. 








we CLIMCO LINERS 
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LINERS 
LIneRETTE 
PAPER 


ILLUSTRATED 


benefit stocks <u 
All these ways- 
ad 


@ Lint and ravelings are eliminated 


@ Air, moisture and sunlight are 
excluded 


@ Oxidation, mould and bloom are 
prevented 


@ Freshness and tackiness of stock 
are preserved 


@ Stock gauges are more easily 
maintained 


@ Latitude in compounding is 
enlarged 


In addition to these important features, Climco Liners 
save time and money in production operations... 
Because they separate perfectly, stock adhesions 
that cause costly down time are eliminated. 


Since 1922, leading rubber companies have found 
that Climco Processing repays its moderate cost 
many times over. Give them a trial in your plant. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Avenue ¢ Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 


/ LINER BOOKLET Cable Address: "BLUELINER” 


Tells all about Climco Liners 
and Linerette and how to get 
better service from liners. 
Write for your copy now, 


PROCESSED LINERS 


Serving the Rubber Industry for 26 Years 








